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A new high 
in truck value 
and economy! 





ONTROLLING the cost of motor truck transpor- 
C tation poses a serious problem these days to many 
a businessman. Some expenses obviously cannot be 
cut. But a lot of economy progress can be made by 
switching to Studebaker trucks. 

All over the nation, you find more and more of 
America’s most experienced truck users giving increas- 
ing attention to Studebaker’s gas-saving, tire-saving 
engineering and repair-saving craftsmanship. 


Trucks of stand-out stamina 

You’ve heard, of course, how Studebaker truck quality 
proved itself in wartime service. Nearly 200,000 
rugged, heavy-duty Studebaker trucks successfully mas- 
tered some of the toughest transport problems in mili- 
tary history—in all parts of the world, in all kinds of 
weather, over all types of terrain. 

And now the advantages of this dependable Stude- 
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baker truck quality go back into commercial service. 
In addition to the heavy-duty one-ton Studebaker 
that is pictured above, half-ton and one-ton pick-up 
trucks—as well as 114-ton models in several wheel- 
bases—are soon to be available. 

See the nearest Studebaker dealer and see for your- 
self how much real transportation value Studebaker 
has packed into these new economy trucks. Each new 
Studebaker truck adds brilliant new luster to Stude- 
baker’s matchless 93-year reputation. 


Stidebakerc 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
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JANUARY 19, 1946 


Traffic Men in Action 


In our issue of December 8 we announced the 

inauguration of the Associated Traffic Clubs Foun- 
dation, which has for its object the “development of 
public appreciation of the value, the responsibility, and 
the integrity of traffic administration in directing the 
assembly and the distribution of goods, and the car- 
riage of passengers, and the traffic man’s responsibility 
to the general welfare of industry (including agricul- 
ture, mining, manufacture, and other branches. of com- 
merce), carriers, and the public through the efficient 
use of all types of transportation.” 

In the same issue of the Traffic World was the 
completed report, the first half of which had appeared 
in the preceding issue, of the first post-war annual 
meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League. In 
our far-sighted human way, it is possible that the story 
of the practical impact of the traffic man’s work on the 
achievement of the objectives enumerated in the first 
paragraph may be overlooked. We recommend the re- 
port of the League meeting as raw material for the 
public relations job to be done for the Foundation. 

A reading of the report of the N. I. T. L. meeting in 
the two issues will indicate to those who have the task 
of carrying on the public relations work for the Foun- 
dation, and of preparing the literature, pamphlets, 
booklets, etc., called for under the terms of the Foun- 
dation’s by-laws, that there is ample material to ex- 
emplify soundly the traffic man’s daily achievements 
in the direction of the stated objectives of the new or- 
ganization. 


A thoughtful non-traffic executive, reviewing the 
N. I. T. L. meeting, would undoubtedly be impressed 


with the matters on which his own traffic manager— . 


assuming him to be a member of the league—had been 
called on to make decisions. 


The report of the special committee on transpor- 
tation policy and the discussion it aroused, would show 
such an executive that his traffic man was called on 
to think in the broadest possible transportation terms. 
He would realize that traffic men, in discussing so basic 
a question as whether or not all forms of interstate 
transportation should be regulated by a single federal 
agency, might exert a prime influence on the future 
transportation of the products bought and sold by his 
own company. 

With his own experience of enlightened compro- 
mise, such a top-flight industrial executive would recog- 
nize the give and take of opinion that preceded the 


recommendation for appropriate findings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of substantial public needs 
for any new waterway project before funds were ap- 
propriated for it. 


That question goes beyond the mere limits of 
transportation needs and competition, and in making 
the compromise recommendation the League was act- 
ing in a matter going close to the core of the political 
philosophy under which we are to live in the future. 

Of course, most of the League’s activities dealt 
with matters not quite so broad.in their implications, 
but more immediately practical in terms of the traffic 
man’s daily work. 

Such subjects as demurrage and storage, classifi- 
cation, freight claims and prevention, rate construction 
and tariffs, and similar traffic matters considered by 
the League, would indicate to the executive reading 
the report of the meeting that not many things affect- 


ing the cost and conditions of transportation had been 
left untouched. 


The point we are raising is not that N. I. T. L. 
considered these things. It is that the officially ex- 
pressed opinion of the League is the result of the con- 


sideration given to these matters by its individual 
members. 


E MAKE THE POINT with the hope that the 
literature of the Foundation will be keyed, not 
entirely to dramatic “advertising” ideas, but to these 
very practical and everyday subjects on which traffic 
men correspond, about which they converse, and which 
they debate or discuss at meetings of all kinds of traffic 


organizations, with consequent: effect on transporta- 
tion itself. 


Indeed, we might have chosen the weekly briefs 
in which we record such activity in our “News of © 
Traffic Clubs” as our demonstration of the type of 
activity by which the traffic man better serves his com- 
pany. 

The impression we have as we handle the inpour- 
ing items, and, of course, as we attend such gatherings, 
is that a winter’s attendance must give the traffic man 
a rather comprehensive view of transportation from 


which he must take some practical notions back to 
his desk. 


Such a course of attendance at traffic meetings 
must open to the traffic man sources of information 
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Is your business tuned to modern mofor transport ? 


You can achieve efficiency and flexibility: — 
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that he may tap for specific advice on specific prob- 
lms or proposals affecting his own company. 

We think this view of the presentation of the work 
of traffic men to others should be kept in mind and, 
perhaps, vigorously discussed in connection with any 
conception that would make use of the more dynamic 
methods of selling in advertising. We think the objec- 
tives to be achieved by the Foundation differ somewhat 
from those to be achieved by conventional advertising. 

Perhaps the difference may be understood in the 
light of the opening phrases of so many exceptions to 
the Commission’s reports. The pleader may believe the 
Commission to be wrong. If you want to put it that 
way, he wants to “sell” his viewpoint to the Commis- 
sion. But he does not headline his conviction. He ‘“‘re- 
spectfully suggests’’ it. 

The point may be clarified by observing that the 
campaign conducted by the Associated Business Papers 
(and mentioned in our story of December 8) did not 
draw its effectiveness from the process of thumping 
the chest and shouting over and over that the business 
paper was a great institution. 

If anything, in its early stages it stressed the idea 
that the industrial advertising man, connected with the 
advertiser and not with the business paper, was an 
institution needing appreciation. In later phases, the 
A. B. P. undertook to show the advertiser how to make 
more efficient use of the advertising columns of the 
business paper in a difficult time. 

The two approaches, of course, took the value of 
the business paper pretty much for granted, and obvi- 
ated any necessity for shouting its praises. 































Re-examining Rail Reorganizing 

If the second session of the Seventy-Ninth Con- 

gress, which convened this week, can get itself 
past the program of President Truman’s “‘must’’ legis- 
lation, mostly concerned with labor—including his pet 
project for a law to make fact-finding applicable to 
labor-industrial disputes generally—it will probably be 
called on to enact some legislation affecting railroad 
reorganization. 

Alleged abuses in connection with reorganization 
proceedings under Section 77 of the bankruptcy law 
have been brought into relief recently by the Wheeler 
resolution in the Senate for an investigation into the 
practices in connection therewith. A number of metro- 
politan newspapers have discovered that the proceed- 
ings in some cases have been exceedingly dilatory. The 
Chicago Daily News, for instance, in a story by the 
chief of its Washington news bureau, this week, ex- 
humed the record of the hearing on S. 1253, held be- 
fore the Senate interstate commerce committee in 
November of Jast year (see Traffic World, November 
24, 1945, p. 1277), and quoted from the colloquy of 
Senators Wheeler and Reed, and Commissioner Ma- 
haffie, at that time, as indicating that some reorgani- 
zations have been in process for thirteen years or more 
without resolution. 
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Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun, in a number of ar- 
ticles, lays serious charges against Judge Igoe, in the 
federal court at Chicago, and others, for what it sug- 
gests are illegalities in connection with the appointment 
of reorganization managers in the Rock Island case. 
It charges friendliness between the judge and Aaron 
Colnan, one of the railroad’s trustees, and asserts that 
the latter was instrumental in placing railroad insur- 
ance policies without asking for bids, with a company 
from which he received commissions. It also asserts 
that the railroad bought pipe from a company in which 
Judge Igoe owned stock and from which he drew divi- 
dends. The judge has denied that he knew of the prac- 
tice and that he ordered it discontinued when he be- 
came aware of it. 


Donald D. Conn, executive vice-president, Trans- 
portation Association of America, has asked for a 
broadening of the scope of the investigation called for 
in S. R. 192, the Wheeler resolution, so as to include 
an examination into the circumstances of the election 
and court approval of members of board of directors 
emerging from receivership (see Traffic World, Decem- 
ber 29, 1945, p. 1602). He charges “‘neglect of import- 
ant public interest” in the selection of the directors of 
the reorganized Milwaukee Road, asserting specifically 
that only one of the fifteen resides outside of Chicago 
and that none represents “the vast area served by over 
11,000 miles” of the railroad. The Milwaukee Road 
reorganization was also effected in Judge Igoe’s court. 

The judge, in reply to Mr. Conn, insists that the 
selection of voting trustees of which he approved was 
good, and Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the new board, 
said that legal residences of two other trustees was 
outside Chicago and that two others, who were also 
officers of the railroad, had been residents of that city 
only since their railroad duties made it necessary for 
them to reside there. 

In addition to the Wheeler resolution, there has 
been introduced in the Senate the bill already men- 
tioned, S. 1253, which would make it possible, under 
certain circumstances, for railroads to modify provi- 
sions of securities, with the consent of the holders of 
75 per cent of the bonds or other securities affected. 

The House has before it a bill, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Chauncey W. Reed, of Illinois, which would 
make it possible to return railroads under reorganiza- 
tion to their stockholders should their financial position 
so improve, within a period of seven years, to make 
wiping out of the holdings of the stockholders un- 
necessary. 

The last mentioned legislation had its inspiration 
in the unsuccessful attempt, through litigation, of 
stockholders of the Chicago and North Western, to 
save some equity for themselves on the plea that the 
financial position of the railroad had so improved, be- 
fore the reorganization plan was made effective, that 
retention of some financial interest in the road by those 
stockholders was the course of justice. A similar situa- 
tion existed in the case of the Milwaukee Road. 





The agitation, as it exists over actions by indi- 
viduals in particular cases, is one properly to be in- 
vestigated under the Wheeler resolution. As.to that, 
the facts revealed will have to point the course for 
future action. 

So far as the general discontent over what is con- 
sidered unreasonable delay in effecting reorganizations, 
and as to the equity of preserving something for the 
stock investors when improved financial conditions 
makes such a course possible and reasonable, it is likely 
that there will be legislation. 

Section 77 has carried a terrific burden, especially 
in the lean years, when a large portion of the country’s 
railroad mileage “went through the wringer.” The 
experience has brought to light weakness along the 
lines mentioned and some others. 

It is time the complicated machinery had some 
overhaul, perhaps some redesigning, to bring it into 
line with modern financial and legal practice. 





Secretary Wallace’s Annual Report 


The Department of Commerce’s postwar program was de- 
veloped on a “positive, confident, and forward-looking basis” 
rather than on a “return to normalcy,” said Secretary Wallace 
in the ets annual report for the 1945 fiscal year, the 
first yearly report since his accession to office. 

“It embodies the belief that free enterprise economy would 
be as dynamic in peace as it had proved itself to be in war, 
and that such an economy would require a department of com- 
—— which was equally vigorous to serve it adequately,” he 
said. 

The departmental program, he continued, developed from 
a study begun in closing months of the fiscal year and contained 
seven major points, among which were (1) promotion of a 
large and well balanced foreign trade on a “sustained yield” 
basis; (2) provision of assistance to business in technological 
development as a stimulus to a high level of economic activity 
and in the interest of equalizing opportunities for small and 
large firms, and (3) provision of management aids and other 
services to business. 

Supplementary legislation was needed, the Secretary said, 
among other things, for authorizing three additional assistant 
secretaries in addition to one under-secretary and the one as- 
sistant secretary now provided. This, he continued, would per- 
mit the assignment to each assistant secretary of responsibility 
for a major function of the department, such as international 
trade, industrial economy, small business, air commerce, and 
technical services. 

Bureau reports included those of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Foreign-Trade Zone Board, Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Bureau (recently reorganized, see Traffic 
World, Jan. 5, p. 25), Census, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
— Bureau of Standards, Patent Office, and Weather 

ureau. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, said the 
report, cooperated with the Office of Defense Transportation in 
passing on the relative importance of organizational meetings 
seeking clearance for the travel involved in wartime. 


Foreign-Trade Zones 


The Foreign-Trade Zone Board said the New York, N. Y. 
Foreign Trade Zone was the only such facility operating when 
hostilities ended but that officials of a number of other ports 
had plans for establishing foreign-trade zones as soon as port 
facilities were no longer needed for war purposes. These in- 
cluded New Orleans, La., and Los Angeles, Calif., it said, adding 
that the New Orleans application was up for final action and 
that applications for foreign-trade zones in San Francisco, 
Calif., and Houston, Tex., were inactive pending the release of 
port facilities from military uses. 


National Airport Plan 


The C.A.A. described presentation of a national airport 
plan providing for government participation up to 50 per cent 
in a billion-and-a-quarter-dollar program for construction of 
3,050 new airports and improvement of 1,625 existing airports. 
It said that air traffic clearing through the C.A.A.-operated 
Washington National Airport exceeded that of fiscal 1944 by 
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almost one-third, totaling 130,609 flight movements. Commercial 
airline passengers arriving and departing numbered 688,741, it 
said, adding that revenue amounted to $594,724, which was 
almost $60,000 more than the appropriation for operation of the 
airport. 

The national defense airport development program was 
continued by authority of Congress, 31 projects having been 
completed in the fiscal year, said C.A.A. ; 


Census Bureau Report 


The Bureau of the Census reported that its shipping statis- 
tics program continued on an expanded basis, the figures show- 
ing not only actual merchandise involved in export trade but 
the method of transportation by which such merchandise left 
the country. The bureau asserted that this type of information 
would aid individual customs districts and ports to develop 
their shipping facilities and increase their participation in 
foreign trade. It said these data would probably be published 
as volume 11 of Foreign Commerce and: Navigation of the 
U. S., 1943. 

In the last year, said Census, more than 4% million export 
declarations involving almost seven million items and almost 
1% million entries involving about 1% million items were 
handled. 

Coastline Charts Important 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey averred that the duty of 
surveying and charting approaches to the shores of a nation 
stood high on the list of international obligations for the pro- 
motion of the interests of one of the greatest ‘civilizing agencies 
—international waterborne commerce. It added: 

“Without adequate charts, free and unrestricted intercourse 
by water would be impossible, the defense of the shores of. any 
nation would be feeble, and its harbors as effectively closed 
to the commerce of the world as though blockaded by an 
enemy fleet. Charts are essential not only for our own Navy 
and Merchant Marine, but it is just as important that they be 
available to foreign vessels plying our waters, if they are to 
engage in commerce with us.” 

The survey said 870 different charts were published to 
cover the extensive U. S. coast line and that it had compiled 
and printed approximately 500 aeronautical charts of the 
United States and its possessions. 

“Not since the era of clipper ships has foreign trade cap- 
tured the attention of U. S. businessmen as extensively as dur- 
ing the war years,” said the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. ‘Requests for data on international travel grew 
steadily during the past year. While they indicated interest on 
the part of the entire transportation industry and allied busi- 
nesses, the air-line companies planning to develop foreign op- 
erations in the peacetime era topped the list of inquiries.” 


Domestic Commerce Director 


Secretary of Commerce Wallace has announced appoint- 
ment of Brig. Gen. Albert J. Browning as director of the Office 
of Domestic Commerce. In this capacity, Gen. Browning will 
have responsibility for formulating the program and perfecting 
the organization by which the department will discharge its 
responsibility for the promotion and support of the nation’s 
domestic commerce and industry, according to the announce- 
ment which says, in part: 


General Browning, who is on terminal leave from the army after 
serving as assistant director of materiel in the Army Service Forces, 
is accepting the appointment on a temporary basis, in the expectation 
that he will return to private industry after three or four months. 

He will have undez him the commodities and manufactured products 
sections of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, together 
with the sections responsible for wholesale and retail distribution, 
transportation, building construction, and the service industries. 

A resident of Chicago and a graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, General Browning won the Distinguished Service Medal 
for his work as assistant director of materiel and, previously, director 
of purchases, in the War Department. In these capacities he was 
principally responsible for setting up and administering the army’s 
purchasing program, and for the formulation of policies for War Depart- 
ment procurement agencies. 

Before he entered the army, General Browning served successively 
as assistant coordinator of purchases in the National Defense Advisory 
Commission; as deputy director of purchases, in the Office of Production 
Management, and as special advisor to Donald M. Nelson in the Supply, 
Priorities and Allocations Board. ; 

From 1938 to 1942 he was president of United Wall Paper Fac- 
tories, Inc., of Chicago. Previously, he had been merchandising man- 
ager for Montgomery Ward and Company. 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE CO. AWARD 


The Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co., Inc., has been 
awarded a certificate of achievement by the Navy, “in recogni- 
tion of exceptional accomplishment in behalf of the United States 
Navy and of meritorious contribution to the national war ei- 
fort.” The award was made by H. S. Hensel, assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 
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Truck-for-Rail Service 


A Chicago trucking company has been authorized by the 
Commission, division 5, to perform substitute trucking opera- 
tions over regular routes between Chicago and Gary, Ind., for 
both the Pennsylvania and Wabash railroads, the. certificate 
in the instance of the Pennsylvania being granted to the trucker 
and in the case of the Wabash to the railroad itself. The author- 
ities were granted by a report and order in MC 66462, Sub. 
No. 5, Willett Co. Extension—Gary, Ind.—Chicago, Ill., em- 
bracing also MC 42802, Wabash Railroad Co. Common Carrier 
Application. 

Since 1933, said the division, the Willett Co., Chicago, had 
performed substantially identical services for both the Wabash 
and Pennsylvania. Based on the operations performed for it 
the Wabash claimed “grandfather clause” operating authority 
as a motor-vehicle common carrier, continued the division, add- 
ing that no corresponding claim was made by the Pennsylvania, 
which did not desire the status of a motor carrier. 

The issue as to whether Willett or the Wabash had been, 
and was, the common carrier by motor vehicle in the described 
operations, was controlled, the division said, by Thomson vs. 
United States, 321 U.S. 19, in which the court, considering 
similar substituted truck-for-rail operation, found that with 
respect to such operations the railroad rather than the truck 
operator was the motor-vehicle common carrier. 

The court, however, did not intend to hold that under no 
circumstances could a railroad and the operator of motor 
vehicles used in its substituted truck-for-rail service so con- 
tract and so conduct their operations as to give to the motor- 
vehicle operator rather than the railroad the status of a motor- 
vehicle common carrier offering, as an independent contractor, 
a special type of truck-for-rail service. 

That such conclusion was sound, continued the division, 
was shown by a more recent Supreme Court decision in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission et al. vs. Parker et al., decided 
June 18, 1945, wherein the court sustained a grant to a rail- 
road-affiliated motor carrier of authority as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle to perform a substitute truck-for-rail service 
for its proprietary railroad. It said: 









































In so doing the court overruled an argument that such a grant 
could not properly be made without proof (which was lacking) that 
presently operated certificated independent motor common carriers 
could not adequately serve the railroad’s need and thereby necessarily 
negatived any argument based on the Thomson case to the effect that 
the rail-affiliated motcr carrier to which a certificate was granted by 
the Commission was not in any event the proper applicant as between 
it and its proprietary railroad. In so doing the court approved a grant 
to a legal entity other than the railroad of authority to perform a 
substitute truck-for-rail service for the railroad and at the same 
time in effect said that once they were eliminated it was no concern 
of the independent non-rail-affiliated motor carriers who performed the 
substitute truck-for-rail service whether the railroad-affiliated motor 
carriers or the railroad itself. 




















Says Any Inconsistency Disappears 






The division said it must be recognized, however, that one 
supplying a rail-coordinated truck service as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle must operate in all respects as such and must 
comply strictly with every applicable requirement of the inter- 
state commerce act whereas one who as an independent con- 
tractor supplied a rail-coordinated truck service for a railroad 
that itself assumed the status of a common carrier by motor 
Vehicle had no such obligations. 


“When this is done any seeming inconsistency between a 
grant of ‘grandfather’ clause authority to the Wabash based 
on the past operations of Willett for it and a grant of author- 
ity under section 207 to Willett authorizing it as a common 
carrier in its own right to continue comparable operations in 
aid of Pennsylvania rail service, disappears,” said the division. 

The division added, however, that the grant in the instant 
proceeding of authority under section 207 to Willett to operate 
as a motor-vehicle common carrier supplying a rail-coordinated 
motor common carrier service in aid of the Pennsylvania did 
not mean that such future operations might be conducted just 
as past operations had been conducted. It continued: 























In its future operations which are coordinated with those of the 
Pennsylvania, Willett will be expected to comply with every require- 
Ment of the act applicable to motor common carriers. Its status as 








. 





respects the Pennsylvania will be virtually that of a connecting car- 
rier.’ As such it will have to become, if it is not already, a party 
to the Pennsylvania’s substituted freight service directory and thereby 
becomes a participant in the joint rates with the Pennsylvania which 
will apply on traffic transported by it. Issuance to it of the certificate 
herein granted is based on its proposal to operate as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle supplying a substitute truck-for-rail service, and not 
on any proposal to continue operating as in the past, such past opera- 
tions being those of the Pennsylvania under the doctrine of the 
Thomson case. We conclude that the authority sought by Willett 
under section 207 can be granted consistently with both the Thomson 
case and our grant herein to the Wabash under section 206 and that 
it should be granted provided dual operation by Willett as a contract 
and common carrier can be found to be consistent with the public 
interest and the national transportation policy. 


Willett, said the division, now held a permit under. which 
it conducted certain contract-carrier operations between points 
in described territories in Indiana and Illinois, including Chicago 
and Gary. Accordingly, it continued, it was necessary under 
Section 210 of the act to determine whether Willett might con- 
sistently hold the certificate sought in the instant proceeding 
and its present permit. 


Dual Operation Permitted 


“Since the proposed coordinated service will be a special- 
ized type of common-carrier service and will be restricted in 
such manner as not to compete with Willett’s contract-carrier 
operations, we conclude that the holding by Willett of the re- 
quested certificate and its present permit will be consistent 
with the public interest and the national transportation policy,” 
said the division. 

Although both the Wabash and Willett sought certificates 
authorizing operations over irregular routes, said the division, 
the motor vehicle operations of Wabash had been, and those 
of Willett would be, synchronized with rail schedules, which 
were suggestive of a scheduled operation over regular routes. 
Accordingly, said the division, it would authorize regular-route 
operations. 

In MC 66462, Sub. No. 5, the division authorized operation 
by Willett as a motor-vehicle common carrier of general com- 
modities between Chicago and Gary, over U. S. highways 12 
and 41, serving no intermediate point, subject to conditions, 
including limitation of service to that which was auxiliary to, 
or supplemental of, railroad service and of service or inter- 
change traffic to points that were stations on the Pennsylvania's 
rail line. 

In MC 42802, the division authorized continuation of motor- 
vehicle common carriage of general commodities over the same 
highways by the Wabash, serving no intermediate point, with 
conditions. 

Commissioner Patterson, dissenting in part, said he dis- 
agreed with the finding that dual operations were consistent 
with the public interest. 

The division said its conclusion that the Wabash was en- 
titled to a ‘grandfather’ clause certificate was predicated on.a 
holding out by the Wabash to perform a single transportation 
service. 


Scrap Iron and Steel to Youngstown 


By its report and order in Fourth Section Application No 
20920, the Commission, division 2, recognizing the situation as 
a “special case,” because it involved rates with different minima, 
authorized carriers parties to Hoke’s I. C. C. No. 842 to con- 
tinue or establish and maintain rates proposed on iron or steel, 
scrap or pieces, not copper clad, having value for remelting pur- 
poses only, in carloads, from Danville and South Boston, Va., 
to Youngstown, O., and intermediate points to which rates to 
Youngstown were to be observed as maxima, over defined routes, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of section 
4 of the interstate commerce act (see Traffic World, Jan. 12). 

“A rate of $5.61 per ton of 2,000 pounds, minimum 40,000 
pounds, subject as minimum to carload charges at a rate of 
$8.04 per ton of 2,240 pounds, minimum 44,800 pounds, is now 
in effect from South Boston and Danville to Youngstown, sub- 
ject at unnamed intermediate origins and destinations to a rule 
as authorized by rule 27 of tariff circular No. 20,” said the 
division. “The present routes include certain ones in which the 
Southern Railway Co. is the origin carrier. A specific rate of 
$6.16 per ton of 2,240 pounds, minimum 44,800 pounds, is in 
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effect to Youngstown from Altavista, Va., and intermediate 
point on the Southern Railway, and is observed as maximum 
from points beyond to and including City Farm, Va. It is pro- 
posed to continue or to establish and maintain these rates over 
the present routes and others in which Southern is the origin 
carrier. . .” ; 

The division said the $5.61 rate per ton of 2,000 pounds 
was equivalent to $6.28 a ton of 2,240 pounds so that, “were 
it not for the different minima, there would be no departure in 
the adjustment.” Owing to these different minima, it continued, 
departures would obtain, at origins only, in connection with 
shipments weighing 43,919 pounds or less. 

The division observed that the average loading of the scrap 
in the southern region was 41.37 tons in 1943, substantially 
higher than the minima applicable here. It said applicants con- 
tended, in view of that fact, and of the further fact that charges 
from intermediate points would be higher than those from more 
distant points only on light-loaded carloads, there was little’ 
likelihood of shipments in connection with which there would 
be departures made in this restricted situation, and that the de- 
partures were, therefore, largely of a technical nature. 

The division said the applicants could not increase the 
existing rate from South Boston, because it was on the maxi- 
mum basis prescribed or authorized by the Commission and 
that, although theirs was the short route from Danville, they 
were precluded by competitive considerations from increasing 
the rate from that point. The $6.16 rate from Altavista was 
in effect also over the Virginian and its connections, the report 
said, and that a reduction by applicants at that point would 
probably be followed by similar action by their competitors, 
thereby creating other fourth-section departures or requiring 
further reductions in rates, now on the basis prescribed by the 
Commission, from additional Official Territory points. It con- 
tinued: 

“We conclude that the situation presented is a special case; 
that the rates proposed, applied over routes limited as herein- 
after provided, will be reasonably compensatory; and that re- 
lief subject to that and other limitations stated below is war- 
ranted here.” 

The routes mentioned in the findings were in an appendix. 
The findings provided for maintenance of higher rates from 
intermediate points on the Southern, Altavista to City Farm, in- 
clusive; that rates from higher-rated intermediate points should 
not exceed rates proposed from such stations, and in no instance 
should exceed the lowest combination of rates subject to the act; 
and that the relief should not extend to indirect routes more 
than 50 per cent circuitous. 

The division said, by fourth-section order No. 15274, en- 
tered without report March 8, 1945, in this application, it had 
denied the authority sought. 


B. & O. Trackage to Detroit 


By an order in finance No. 14891, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. operation, the Commission, division 4, has dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction a petition of the Pere Marquette Rail- 
way Co. requesting (1) that the B. & O. be required to reim- 
burse the Pere Marquette in the amount of such additional 
costs as were occasioned to it while B. & O. trains were being 
handled in the Fort Street Union Depot at Detroit, Mich., (2) 
that the Commission provide in some appropriate manner an 
opportunity to Pere Marquette to show the increased costs to 
it of handling B. & O. trains between Toledo, O., and Detroit 
after January 7, and (3) that the B. & O. be required to pay 
the Pere Marquette such costs. 

The division, by a report and order in the proceeding, had 
authorized acquisition by the B. & O. of trackage rights over 
the New York Central’s owned and leased lines between Toledo 
and Detroit and joint use of incidental terminal facilities (see 
Traffic World, Dec. 8, 1945, p. 1401). The Pere Marquette, it 
said, had refused to renew or extend a previous trackage agree- 
ment with the B. & O., but consented to continue its joint 
service with the B. & O. under the prior arrangement pending 
determination of the instant proceeding. 

Operation over the New York Central under trackage 
rights was proposed by the B. & O. in substitution for the 
joint-service arrangement with the Pere Marquette, which ex- 
pired June 7, 1945, said the division. 


Smith Water Application 


On further hearing in W-413, Wilbur J. Smith Common and 
Contract Carrier Application, embracing also W-432, Longview 
Tugboat Co. Common and Contract Carrier Application, the 
Commission; division 4, by a report, certificate, and order, has 
modified its findings in prior reports,.250 I. C. C. 812 and 813, 
and found the applicants entitled jointly to continue certain 
common carrier operations. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The applicants, said the division, were jointly entitled to 
continue operation by non-self-propelled vessels with the use 
of separate towing vessels, in the transportation of commodities 


generally, and by towing vessels in the performance of general [| 


towage, between points in Oregon and Washington on the 
Columbia River and its tributaries below and including Bonne- 
ville, Ore., except that operations on the Willamette River ex- 
tended only to and including Oregon City. 

The division said it found that the holding by the applicants 
of a permit authorizing the furnishing for compensation of ves- 
sels to persons other than carriers subject to the interstate 
commerce act, in addition to a certificate authorizing the afore- 
described operations, would not be consistent with the public 
interest and national transportation policy. 

Vacating the certificates and orders previously issued, the 
division said it was clear that Wilbur J. Smith, of Ranier, Ore., 
in actual practice controlled and directed Longview’s operations 
as well as those performed in his own name as an individual, 
and that the operations of both applicants were managed and 
conducted by him as a single business. 


pers 


ae 





Congress did not intend to grant multiple rights on the | 


basis of a single transportation service, said the division, citing 
United States vs. Rosenbloom Truck Line, 315 U. S. 50. Ac- 
cordingly, it continued, the applicants were entitled to only one 
operating: authority, jointly, to continue their operations. It 
also cited Connors Marine Co., Inc., Contract Carrier Appli- 
cation, 250 I. C. C. 717, 719 and cases cited therein. 

Both applicants, said the division, sought broadening of their 
respective certificates to include authority to transport com- 
modities generally by non-self-propelled vessels with the use 
of separate towing vessels, and, in addition, Longview sought au- 
thority to operate on that part of the Columbia River above 
Bonneville to and including The Dalles, Ore., and Mr. Smith 


desired a permit authorizing him to rent barges to persons other 
than carriers. 


“No ‘grandfather’ rights are accorded by the act in respect | 


of operations by a connecting carrier beyond the terminus of 
applicants’ own route,” said the division. “The request for 
towage rights above Bonneville will therefore be denied.” 





Bartenfeld Water Application 


The Commission, Division 4, by a report and order in 
W-470, W. G. Bartenfeld, Contract Carrier Application, has de- 
nied the application of W. G. Bartenfeld, of Cleveland, O., do- 
ing business as W. G. Bartenfeld & Co., for a permit or cer- 
tificate to transport specific commodities between ports on the 
Great Lakes and connecting waterways, the St. Lawrence River, 
New York State Barge Canal System, and the Illinois Water- 
way north of and including Peoria, Ill. The order was made 
effective April 2. 

There was no doubt, said the division, in view of the con- 
tracts between Mr. Bartenfeld and the shippers he had served, 
that he undertook to provide for transportation between points 
on the Great Lakes and connecting waterways, and assumed 
responsibility for such transportation. 

This alone, however, was not sufficient to constitute him 
a common or contract carrier by water, said the division, add: 
ing that it was also necessary that the applicant be in control 
of the transportation performed by a vessel or vessels through 
control over the cargo carried and the ports served. That had 
not been established, said the division, adding: 

“Rather it appears that the transportation was performed 
by others operating as water carriers in their own right. After 
obtaining shipments for transportation, applicant did not use 
a vessel as a carrier, but merely contracted for the transporta- 
tion of such shipments by others. Solicitation of shipments and 
arrangement for their transportation by water on vessels not 
owned, or over which no control is exercised by lease, charter, 
or otherwise is not common or contract carriage as defined 
in Section 302 (d) or (e) of the act.” 


Local Purchase of Southern’s N. C. Line 


Acquisition by local interests of an 18.5-mile line formerly 
owned by the Southern Railway Co. in the industrial area of 
Iredell and Aleander counties, N. C., has been approved by 
the Commission, division 4, by a report and certificate in Fi- 
pe No. 15154, Alexander Railroad Co. Acquisition and oper- 
ation. 

“If the people of the territory are willing to undertake the 
financial responsibility for the continued operation of their rail- 
road facilities they should be accorded that opportunity,” said 
the division. 

Chief support for the line, said the division, was expected 
to come from substantial industries that would own a majority 
of the Alexander company’s capital stock. Several new textile 
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mills were being located along the line extending from States- 
ville to Taylorville and connecting at Statesville with the South- 
ern’s line extending from Salisbury to Asheville, said the di- 
vision. Other industries in the area, it said, included a feed mill, 
chair factory, a hosiery mill, a paper box factory, a furniture 
plant, and three lumber mills, all of which required railroad 
service for the movement of coal and other supplies inbound 
and to some extent for their outbound traffic. 

Approximately 500 apple growers in the territory produced 
1,000,000 bushels of apples annually and a cold storage plant 
was to be constructed for their preservation that would cost 
from $50,000 to $100,000, said the division, adding that the 
lumber industry in the area had doubled its capacity in the 
last five years and the Alexander company believed it would 
expand further to support the building trade. The division said 
the territory had a population of approximately 30,000. 

No way existed for commodities such as coal, fertilizer, and 
cotton for the textile mills to be handled satisfactorily other 
than by railroad and without such service some of them would 
have to curtail production or move their plants elsewhere with 
severe financial loss the division quoted the Alexander railroad 
as asserting. 

Operation of the line would serve a substantial public 
need, said the division, adding that in as much as it would be 
locally owned it probably would handle a greater proportion 
of the available traffic than had been the experience in the past. 

Alexander Railroad Co. proposed to acquire the property 
for $50,350, an amount representing its approximate salvage 
value, said the division. It recalled that by a report and cer- 
tificate dated April 21, 1943, in Finance No. 13908, Southern 
Railway Co. Abandonment, 254 I. C. C. 809, it permitted aband- 
onment of the line by the Southern. Continuing, the division 
said: 


The applicant estimates that the minimum annual traffic over the 
line in the future will consist of 15 carloads of automobiles, 200 carloads 
of fertilizer, 200 carloads of coal, 60 carloads of cotton, 20 carloads of 
cotton factory products, 30 carloads of gasoline, 50 carloads of lime, 
and 10 carloads of textile machinery, or a total of 585 carloads. The 
applicant estimates that if this traffic were moved from Statesville by 
truck the transportation cost would be increased from 10 to 20 per 
cent over all-rail movement. 

An agreement has been reached between the applicant and the 
Southern Railway Co. whereby the former will be accorded divisions 
of through rates or of scheduled divisions to the Southern Railway 
ranging from 20 to 50 per cent, depending largely on the length of haul 
to the latter. On coal traffic the applicant will receive 50 cents a net 
ee 





SODA ASH FROM BATON ROUGE 

The Commission, Division 2, in I. and S. 5315, Routing 
Soda Ash from Baton Rouge, La., on further hearing, has 
found not shown just and reasonable proposed cancelation of 
a route from Baton Rouge, La., to East St. Louis, Il]., and St. 
Louis, Mo., available in connection with rates on soda ash, in 
carloads, and the resulting rates to Chattanooga and Nashville, 
Tenn., intermediate points. It ordered the suspended schedule 
canceled on or before Februay 18, discontinued the proceeding, 
and affirmed the finding in its prior report, 259 I. C. C. 309 (see 
Traffic World, Dec. 30, 1944, p. 1682). Ay. 

The division, with Commissioner Splawn dissenting, said 
the proposed schedules would increase the rate from 29 cents 
a 100 pounds to 46 and 47 cents at Chattanooga and Nashville, 
respectively. It said the 29-cent rate was applicable because 


' it was subject to the intermediate rule over designated routes 


embracing “connections” that were parties tc the tariff, and 
that in the prior report, it had been found that “and connec- 
tions” meant “any connecting lines of carriers parties to the 
tariff.’ 


DOWDEN FORWARDER PERMIT 


B. Tarkington Dowden, doing business as Package Fast 
Freight, Los Angeles, Calif., may act as a freight forwarder of 
commodities generally from points in Los Angeles, Orange, 
Santa Barbara, and Ventura counties, Calif., to all United 
States points except California, according to a report, permit 
and order issued by the Commission, division 4, in FF-155, 
B. Tarkington Dowden Freight Forwarder Application, effec- 
tive March 11. It said the applicant served many shippers and 
handled a large number of packages annually, the charges be- 
ing based not on any classification but on the number of pack- 
ages handled and their weight. 





COTTON YARN TO BLOOMFIELD, N.J. 


MC C-433, Clark Thread Co. vs: Atlantic States Motor 
Lines, Inc. By division 3. Proceeding closed. Found that first 
Class rate of $2.25, charged on 35 shipments of cotton yarn, in 
waterproof canvas bags, from Clarkdale, Ga., to Bloomfield, 
N. J., between April 3 and December 18, 1942, was applicable, 
but unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the fourth-class rate 
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of $1.24, minimum 20,000 pounds. The division observed that, 
on the record, it did not appear that the packaging of yarn in 
bales (taking the fourth-class rate) rendered it so substantially 
different from the same commodity in bags as to justify a rat- 
ing and rate on 20,000-pound quantities three elasses lower 
than when the commodity was packaged in bags. The division 
also overruled a motion to dismiss on the ground that the filing 
of a complaint with the Commission, since it could not grant 
reparation, enabled complainant to avoid payment of the al- 
leged undercharges. The division said filing of the complaint 
was no bar to an appropriate court action to collect any out- 
standing undercharges. 





N. O. T. & M. FERRY ABANDONMENT 

The Commission, division 4, by a report and certificate in 
Finance No. 14923, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Co. 
Trustee Operation, etc., effective May 15, has authorized Guy 
A. Thompson, trustee of the railroad, to abandon a car ferry 
now operated across the Mississippi River at or near Baton 
Rouge, together with an incline track, and (a) to operate under 
trackage rights over a bridge owned by the state of Louisiana 
crossing the Mississippi; and (b) to construct certain connect- 
ing tracks at both ends of the bridge to facilitate operation over 
it in lieu of the car ferry. The operation is in East Baton Rouge 
and West Baton Rouge Parishes. 

The report said certain railway employes would be affected 
as a result of the proposals and that, in response to a protest of 
the railway labor organizations, the certificate would be issued 
subject to the conditions imposed in Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. Co. Abandonment, 257 I. C. C. 700, the applicant and 
a representative of the labor group having agreed that such 
conditions be imposed. 


ANTHRACITE, PA. TO N. J. 


The Commission, by an order in No. 27766, Alden Coal Co. 
et al. vs. Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey et al., has post- 
poned from February 21 to March 21 the effective date of its 
order in that proceeding, requiring the railroads to reduce by 
25 cents a long ton the rates on anthracite coal from mines in 
Wyoming, Lehigh and Schuylkill regions of Pennsylvania to 
tidewater piers in New Jersey, for transshipment (see Traffic 
World, Oct. 27, 1945, p. 1027). 

The order was issued on consideration of a letter request 
on behalf of the defendant and intervening railroads. They 
pointed out to the Commission that a conference with Chairman 
Barnard and Commissioner Porter had developed the fact that 
action on their petition for reopening for reconsideration, fur- 
ther hearing, reargument, and postponement, could not be acted 
on in time to give them an opportunity, in case reopening was 
refused, to ask for court review. They said they were required 
to file the tariffs on January 21, to become effective February 
21. 

By an order in No. 27766, the Commission has denied the 
petition of the defendants and intervening railroads for reopen- 
ing for reconsideration, for further hearing and reargument, 
and the petition of the eastern bituminous coal association, in- 
tervenor for further hearing, reargument, and reconsideration. 


CENTRAL BARGE WATER RIGHTS 

By a second amended certificate and order, effective April 
2, and superseding the amended certificate and order issued 
October 21, 1944, in W-326, Central Barge Co. extensions— 
Knoxville, Port Cargill, the Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized extension of the applicant’s service between ports and 
points along the Tennessee River and tributaries from Chat- 
tanooga to Knoxville, Tenn., inclusive. At the same time the 
division denied the applicant’s request for authority to operate 
on the Minnesota River between Port Cargill, Minn., and its 
confluence with the Mississippi River. 

In the accompanying report, the division said the applicant 
had extended its operations beyond Chattanooga to Knoxville 
within a reasonable time after the waterway between those 
points was open for navigation. As to the Minnesota River 
rights, it said the applicant had performed no operations on 
that river and had established no right under section 309(D) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 





FIRST-AID KIT RULING 

By an order in Ex Parte MC-4, In the Matter of Qualifi- 
cations of Employes and Safety of Operation and Equipment of 
Common Carriers and Contract Carriers by Motor Vehicle, the 
Commission, division 5, effective January 3, has made perma- 
nent its war-time ruling permitting the use of first-aid kits in 
busses and all motor vehicles except in driveaway operations, 
whether made of sheet steel, wood, fiber, or other durable ma- 
terial, the corners, cover, and closure of which, when cover is 
in closed position, will be reasonably dust and weather tight. 

It was explained at the Commission that experience with 
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kits made of materials other than steel had been satisfactory 
and that, therefore, their use was to be permitted permanently. 


Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


MC 19750, Sub. 2, Ted Warner, Baxter, la., common car- 
rier. Application denied. Eggs, from Baxter and Melbourne, 
Ia., to Chicago, Ill., and empty egg containers on return, over 
irregular routes. 

MC 39243, Sub. 67, O. A. Miller, York, Pa. Certificate 
granted. Chocolate and chocolate products, from Hershey, Pa., 
to Bellbluff, Blackstone, Camp Lee, Camp Pickett, Hopewell, 
Petersburg, and Norfolk, Va., and points within 35 miles of 
Norfolk, and rejected shipments in the reverse direction, over 
irregular routes. 

MC 36994, Sub. 6, Lloyd W. Archbold, Marshall, Minn. 
Certificate granted. Household goods, over irregular routes, 
(1) between points in a designated area in Minn., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Ia., N. D., Wis., and S. D., 
except Grant and Deuel counties; (2) between points in Grant 
and Deuel counties, S. D., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Ia., Minn., N. D., and Wis.; and (3) between all points 
in Minn. 

MC 40269, Sub. 8, Cook Truck Lines, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Certificate granted. General commodities, with exceptions, be- 
tween Durant, Miss., and New Orleans, La., over U. S. highway 
51 as an alternate route in connection with presently authorized 
regular-route operations for operating convenience only. 

MC 458, Sub. 8, Carolina Motor Express Lines, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Certificate granted. General commodities, with 
exceptions, over irregular route, from Richmond, Va., and 
Henderson, N. C., to points at which service is authorized in 
Ind., O., and W. Va., in MC 45829. 

MC 45829, Sub. 9, Carolina Motor Express Lines, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Certificate granted. Glass containers and cer- 
tain accessories, from Muncie, Ind., to all points in N. C., and 
Va., over irregular routes. 


Water Carrier Classification 


The Commission, Division 1, by an order In the Matter 
of the Classification of Carriers by Water, has vacated its order 
of January 19, 1942, effective January 1, 1946, and made the 
following classification of water carriers for reporting purposes: 

For the purposes of annual, other periodical, and special 
reports, such carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act 
are divided into three general classes: Class A, including all 
carriers having annual operating revenues exceeding $500,000; 
Class B, those having such revenues exceeding $100,000, but not 
more than $500,000, and Class C, carriers having annual operat- 
ing revenues of $100,000 or less. 

The order provided that, for the calendar year 1946, such 
classification should be based on average annual operating 
revenues for the three-year period ended with the calendar 
year 1945. Subsequently, if at the close of any calendar year 
the average of the annual revenues for the latest three-year 
period is greater or less than that applicable to the class in 
which the carriers has been reporting, its class for the next 
succeeding year shall change accordingly. 

Carriers operating for less than three calendar years are 
to be classified on the average of their annual revenues for the 
latest period of such operation. Newly organized carriers, be- 
ginning operations for revenue subsequent to the effective date 
of the order, are to be assigned to the classes enumerated on 
the basis of their operating revenues, known or estimated, for 
a year. 

It was provided that nothing in the order would prevent 
changes in the assignment of carriers to classes by the Com- 
mission deemed to be warranted by special conditions. It was 
further provided that carriers should notify the Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, within 30 days 
after the close of a calendar year, when a change of classifica- 
tion has taken place. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 14541, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. Trustees Notes, modifying prior report 
and order so as to authorize the issue, upon the surrender for cancella- 
tion of outstanding notes on which the aggregate unpaid balance equals 
a like amount, a promissory note in the face amount of not 
exceeding $5,279,832.93 in further evidence of the unpaid purchase 
price of the equipment described in original report. Approved. 


Report and order in F. D. No. 15097, Passamaquoddy Ferry & 
Navigation Co. Control, authorizing acquisition by the Maine Central 
Railroad Co. of control through ownership of capital stock by an 
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affiliated person, 


of the Passamaquoddy Ferry & Navigation Co. 
Approved, 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC F-3078, J. W. Huckabee—Control—National Express. Applica- 
tion for authority under section 210a(b) of J. W. Huckabee, doing 
business as Huckabee Transport Co., of Columbia, S. C., for temporary 
operation of the motor-carrier rights: and properties of National Ex- 
press, also of Columbia, granted with conditions. 

MC F-2848, William Moss—Purchase—President Tank Lines, Inc. 
Purchase by William Moss, doing business as M & M Transfer Co., of 
Torrance, Calif., of certain operating rights of President Tank Lines, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., approved and authorized, subject to 
condition. 

MC F-2819, Hamish Turner—Purchase—Eagle Bus Lines, Inc. Pur- 
chase by Hamish Turner, dba Carolina Stages, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
of certain operating rights and property of Eagle Bus Lines, Inc., of 
Greenville, S. C., approved and authorized, subject to condition. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 29102, Darling & Cod. vs. Ann Arbor et al., and No. 29106, 
Kentucky Chemical Industries, Inc., et al. vs. Same. Order of August 
31, 1945, further modified to become effective on April 1, on not less 
than 30 days’ notice, instead of February 28. 

No. 29392, Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference et al. 
Railway Express Agency. Complaint dismissed. 

1. & S. M-2596, Classifications, cereal food preparations, New Eng- 
land. Suspension order of November 2, 1945, vacated and proceeding 
discontinued. . 

MC-F 2133, William J. O’Neill, control, Moore Northern Haulers, 
Ine. Time within which petitions for reopening and reconsideration 
may be filed, extended to January 5. 

No. 19501, John Arko et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al. Complainants’ 
fourteenth petition for reopening and reconsideration, dismissed. 

MC-C 360, Minimum class rate restrictions, Central and Eastern 
States. Petition of Associated Transport, Inc., for reconsideration and 
revision of decision and order of Division 2 of March 15, 1945, and 
supplemental order of September 27, 1945, filed and other parties to 
proceeding permitted to file answers to said petition on or before 
January 21. 

MC-C 509, Max Ams, Inc., et al. vs. Louis Meridy dba M & R 
Transportation Co. Complaint dismissed. 

1. & S. M-2573, Typewriters over Trans-American Van Service, Inc. 
Respondent under special permission having filed a tariff effective 
Dec. 31, 1945, cancelling suspended schedules proceeding discontinued. 

FF-25, John W. Williams, freight forwarder application. Appli- 
cant’s petition for rehearing, denied. 

W-125, George N. Childs, contract carrier application. 
applicant for reconsideration and oral argument, denied. 

W-815, Island Transportation Co., common carrier application. Ef- 
fective date of amended certificate and order of November 29, 1945, 
postponed until further order of Commission. 

No. 14865, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., 
and No. 21430, Same vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Order of May 25, 1931, insofar 
as it requires continued observance and maintenance of rates on chip 
board prescribed in said order, vacated. 

No. 28190, New automobiles in interstate commerce. Order of 
November 13, 1945, modified to extent necessary to permit E. T. Molla- 
han, as alternate agent for certain respondent carriers by railroad, 
to publish, from and to points in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah and 
Wyoming, rates required by said order to become effective January 24, 
on not less than 5 days’ notice, instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 29117, United States of America vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
Order of August 3, 1945, further modified to become effective April 1, 
on not less than 30 days’ notice, instead of February 28. 

No. 29238 and Subs. 1, 2 and 3, J. G. Rogers vs. L. & N. et al., 
No, 29252, William Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. vs. Same et al., 
No. 29256, Forst Packing Co. vs. Same et al., and No. 29260, Hygrade 
Foods Products Corp. vs. Same et al. Petition of complainants for 
reconsideration by entire Commission, denied. 

Finance 14371, Chicago & North Western Ry., abandonment. Period 
for which jurisdiction was reserved in certificate of January 11, 1944, 
for consideration of question whether conditions should be imposed 
for protection of employes, extended for an additional period of 2 years. 

MC 200, Sub. 46 (corrected in part as to following segments of 
routes), Riss & Co., Inc., common carrier application. (g) U. S. 40 
and U. S. 13 between Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa. (i) Ohio 
14 between Cleveland, Ohio, and Salem, Ohio; thence Ohio 45 between 
Salem, Ohio, and Lisbon, Ohio. 

No. 28922, California Cotton Oil Corp. et al. vs. Alton et al., and 
No. 29150, Albers Milling Co. vs. Same. Order of November, 1945, modi- 
fied to become effective on or before February 20, on not less than 15 
days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

|. & S. M-2576, Wire Rope, between Newark, N. J., and New York, 
N. Y. Respondent under special permission having filed a tariff effective 
January 5, cancelling suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 


VS. 


Petition of 


SEAFOOD FORWARDER APPLICATION 

In FF-165, Vincent Romano, dba Seafood Transportation 
Co., of New York, N. Y., asks the Commission for authority to 
institute an operation as a freight forwarder, through the use 
of rail, express, water, air, and motor facilities, in the trans- 
portation of general commodities, more particularly specializ- 
ing in fish and all kinds of seafood, from Boston, Mass., to 
New York City. 

The applicant said it had been engaged, since September, 
1945, in forwarding live lobsters and other unprocessed sea- 
foods exempted from regulation, and now desired to forward 
other seafood subject to regulation. 
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Transit Arrangement Question 


In a proceeding involving the question whether the con- 
Bsidered movements were separate and independent shipments 
or constituted one through continuous movement under pro- 
Bvisions of the governing transit tariffs, Examiners Carter and 
‘BRice, in a proposed report in No. 29165, Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., et al., have rec- 
Bommended that the Commission dismiss the complaint and find 
‘Japplicable the combination rates charged on Mansfield, O. 

i The examiners said Great Lakes Steel had alleged that the 
rates a 100 pounds charged for transportation of iron and steel 
Harticles, in carloads, from points in Michigan, New York, and 
* Rhode: Island to Mansfield, there fabricated, and the fabricated 
material shipped on government bills of lading from Mansfield 
Sto various destinations, were unlawful in violation of section 

6 (7) of the interstate commerce act. 

Shipments were made from Detroit and Jackson, Mich., 
and Jamestown, N. Y., to Mansfield, on commercial bills of 
@lading and the inbound charges were paid by Great Lakes, said 
Hthe examiners, adding that the fabricated articles were shipped 
from Mansfield on government bills of lading to naval bases, 
Sprincipally at Davisville, R. I., Gulfport, Miss., Port Hueneme, 
*Calif., Norfolk, Va., and Lakeview, Wash. 

{ The shipments from Mansfield had been purchased by the 
Navy Department f.o.b. cars at that point prior to the move- 
ment therefrom, and the charges from Mansfield, some of which 
were based on export rates and others on domestic rates, were 
Bpaid and borhe by the Navy Department, said the examiners. 
“They added that some of the charges from Mansfield were based 
Bon section 22 quotations and others based on rates subject to 
land-grant deductions. 
Tariffs in effect when the shipments were made permitted 
transit at Mansfield and provided for the application of the 
Jthrough rates from the points of origin to the final destinations 
Fvia Mansfield, or the rates from Mansfield to the final destina- 
tions, whichever were lower, said the examiners. They con- 
§ tinued: 


: The tariffs alsc provided two months by which the benefit of transit 

“might be obtained. Under one method shipments from the transit 

| point could be made at the balance of the applicable rates from the 
points of origin to the final destinations. The alternate method pro- 
vided for the payment by the transit operator of the rates from the 

| transit point to the final destinations and the filing of claims for refund 

} of the differences between the applicable through rates and the sum of 
the local rates to and from the transit point. The transit rules required 

} the selection of one of the above methods prior to the movement from 
the points of origin and did not permit the method to be changed after 
the movement began. 


( 














To the extent that Great Lakes did not pay the local rates 
from Mansfield to final destinations, the tariffs were not com- 
plied with, averred the examiners. Great Lakes, they said, 

elected to use the claim method, and filed claims with ‘the de- 
Hiendant railroads for refunds of the differences between the 
“applicable through rates with transit at Mansfield, and the 
4combinations of rates on the transit point, plus the applicable 
transit charge of 3% cents. The defendants declined to pay the 
4claims, and the complaint was filed, said the examiners. 


Examples of Complainant’s Claim 


The basis of Great Lakes’ claim was illustrated, they said, 
by the following examples: 


The rate from Detroit to Mansfield is 21 cents, and the export 
rate from Mansfield to Port Hueneme, Calif., is 63 cents. Complainant 
paid and bore the rate of 21 cents, and the Navy Department paid and 

‘}bore the rate of 63 cents. The through export rate from Detroit to 
Port Hueneme with transit at Mansfield is 63 cents, plus a transit 
charge of 314 cents. Complainant claims that the applicable through 
tate, with transit at Mansfield, was 63 cents, plus a 3% cents transit 

‘Jcharge, and seeks a refund of 21 cents which is the rate it paid on 
the shipment from Detroit to Mansfield. 

The total charges assessed on shipments from Jackson, Mich., to 
BDavisville, R. I., were based on rates of 21 cents from Jackson io 
Mansfield plus the export rate of 29 cents from Mansfield to Davisville. 
@the through export rate from Jackson to Davisville, with transit at 

Mansfield, is 33 cents, plus a transit charge of 314 cents. On shipments 
to Davisville complainant seeks refund of 17 cents which would permit 
the inbound shipment to Mansfield to move at a rate of four cents. 


_ Referring to the question whether the movements to and 
from Mansfield were separate and independent shipments, or 























constituted one continuous through movement under the pro- 
visions of the governing transit tariffs, the examiners observed 
that a Navy transportation officer at Chicago, IIl., testified that 
the contents of the shipments from Mansfield were the govern- 
ment’s property as soon as they were loaded on the cars at that 
point; that the government was interested only in the trans- 
portation service from Mansfield; and that it was the Navy De- 
partment’s purpose to make new shipments from Mansfield, 
independent of the inbound movement to that point. 

“When a shipper avails itself of applicable transit arrange- 
ments, the separate movements to and from the transit point 
are considered one continuous movement from point of origin 
through the transit point to the ultimate destination, regard- 
less of the fact that the shipment is stopped, unloaded, and 
processed to the transit point and later reshipped therefrom,” 
asserted the examiners. “The theory of transit is based upon 
the fiction that there is a continuous movement of the original 
lading from point of origin to ultimate destination.” 

Continuity of the shipments under consideration was ter- 
minated at the transit point when the Navy Department, which 
became the owner of the goods when they were loaded on cars 
at Mansfield, elected to ship them from that point as separate 
and independent shipments, continued the examiners, adding: 


Control of the shipments from the transit point passed from com- 
plainant to the new owner (the Navy Department), who paid or will 
pay freight charges on the basis of the rate from the transit point to 
final destinations on the basis of section 22 quotations or subject to 
land-grant deductions. Complainant, having lost control of the goods, 
could not restore the continuity of the shipments, and is not entitled 
to readjustment of the charges on the basis of the through rates from 
the points of origin to the final destinations. To order reimbursement 
to complainant for the differences between the through rates from 
origins to destinations and the local rate from Mansfield to the final 
destinations would in most instances refund to complainant all of the 
freight charges it paid on the shipments to Mansfield except those 
based on the transit charge of 3% cents. 


Similar Situation Cited 


In a situation similar to that in the instant proceeding, 
continued the examiners, division 2 found that shipments to and 
from the transit point were separate and distinct shipments 
and that the combination rates on the transit point were appli- 
cable. The examiners cited No. 29167, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., decided July 31, 1945. 

The examiners said the parties in No. 29344, W. H. Mason 
Lumber Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al., had 
agreed that determination of the issues in that proceeding 
should be controlled by the principles approved in No. 29165, 
the instant proceeding. 


Motor Commodities—Midwest, S. W. 


Cancellation of the suspended schedules and discontinuance 
of the proceedings by the Commission has been recommended 
by Examiner Borroughs in a proposed report in I. and S. M-2538, 
Restrictions—Voss Truck Lines, Inc., embracing also I. and 
S. M-2568, Cancellations, Restrictions, to and from Middlewest. 

The examiner also recommended that the Commission find 
not shown just and reasonable (1) certain restrictions proposed 
for the account of B-Mac Transport Co., Inc., and Voss Truck 
Lines, Inc., the latter of Oklahoma City, Okla., that eliminated 
their participation in specified commodity rates; (2) proposed 
cancellation of volume commodity rates by Voss on specified 
commodities; and (3) higher charges that would result from 
increased minimum weights proposed by Voss for certain com- 
modities. 

In I. and S. M-2538, said the examiner, Voss proposed to 
cancel its participation in local and joint commodity rates on 
various commodities between points in middlewest and south- 
western territory as contained in joint agency tariffs published 
by Midwestern Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, Inc., agent, sup- 
plement No. 48 to MF-I. C. C. No. 129 and Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Supplement No. 48 to MF-I. C. C. 
No. 59. 

In I. and S. M-2568, said the examiner, it was proposed to 
restrict local and joint commodity rates on various commodities 
between certain points in middlewest and southwestern terri- 
tories so that they would not apply over the routes of Voss and 
B-Mac, and to cancel volume and commodity rates on packing- 
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house products and related articles from Kansas City, Kan-Mo. 
and nearby points to points in Arkansas and Missouri as con- 
tained in a joint-agency tariff published by Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau, agent, supplement No. 21 to MF-I. C. C. No. 10. 

Prior to hearing on a consolidated record at Oklahoma 
City, said the examiner, permission was requested to cancel item 
6560-C, supplement No. 21 to MF-I. C. C. No. 10 that proposed 
cancellation of volume commodity rates on packinghouse prod- 
ucts and related articles from Kansas City and nearby points 
to points in Arkansas and Missouri and no evidence was sub- 
mitted in support thereof. Likewise, said he, no evidence was 
presented at the hearing in support of item 2760-C, supplement 
No. 48 to MF-I. C. C. 129 and items 6070-A and 6300-A, supple- 
ment No. 21 to MF-I. C. C. No. 10. 

Voss, said the examiner, had operated on a thin margin of 
profit for several years and the revenue obtainable under the 
involved rates was said to be insufficient to make the traffic 
desirable. By imposition of the described restrictions, he con- 
tinued, Voss believed that the involved traffic would be diverted 
to other carriers serving the territory or in the alternative that 
it would obtain a more adequate return on the shipments han- 
dled by it under effective class rates. 

Voss’ arguments in support of the proposed rates, said the 
examiner, were somewhat contradictory. It maintained, on the 
one hand, he said, that there was little or no movement of these 
commodities by it to a majority of the points under considera- 
tion and as the services of other motor carriers that participated 
in local and joint commodity rates for the commodities in ques- 
tion were available, the shipping public would not be prejudiced 
by the proposals involved. 

On the other hand, continued the examiner, Voss showed 
that its operating ratios had been dangerously high for several 
years and implied that its financial position would be benefited 
from additional revenues accruing to it from traffic handled 
under the proposed rates. 

“While the proposed rates are intended to reflect more 
nearly what respondent considers to be its cost of transporting 
these commodities there is little evidence of record to sub- 
stantiate this contention,” said the examiner. “As pointed out 
by protestants, though through rates are involved herein, only 
respondent’s operating cost per mile is referred to and no under- 
lying figures were submitted in connection therewith. In view 
of the general parity in rates in this territory on the commodi- 
ties under consideration and the lack of proof sustaining the 


proposals involved, it appears that the suspended schedules 
should be cancelled.” 


Proposed Reports 


Crude Fire Clay 


No. 29358, Gladding, McBean & Co., vs. Southern Pacific 
Co., et al. By Examiner Snider. Recommended that the Com- 
mission dismiss complaint and find not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful rate of 18 cents a 100 pounds on crude fire clay, 
shipped in carloads, from Cottage Grove, Ore., to Renton, Wash. 
The present rate was considerably higher than those to which 
it was compared, said the examiner, adding that that fact alone 
did not establish that it was unreasonable. For example, he 
continued, the Denver fire-brick scale was prescribed to apply 
on clay only slightly higher in value than the stated value of 
the clay under consideration in the instant proceeding. Ex- 
cept that the 60 per cent basis produced a rate approximating 
the rate proposed as reasonable (13 cents) and rates, applying 
for the most part, on intrastate movements of clay in Califor- 
nia and Washington, there was no cogent reason of record for 
choosing that basis for comparison with the rate alleged to be 
unlawful, said the examiner, adding that the same thing was 
true of other comparisons offered. He said the movement from 
Cottage Grove to Renton, while only 321 miles, involved six 
terminal services, one at origin, one at- destination, and four at 
intermediate exchange points. Under such circumstances, : he 
continued, a rate producing 11 mills a ton-mile and 65 cents a 
car-mile was not unreasonable despite the fact that the grades 
on such a route were not severe. 


Kaffir Corn 


No. 29338, Continental Grain Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. (Joseph B. Fleming and Aaron Colnon, 
trustees) et al. By Examiner Davey. Recommended that the 
Commission dismiss complaint and find applicable and not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful rates and charges a 100 pounds 
on one carload of kaffir corn shipped March 27, 1945, from 
Tyrone, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo., there inspected and recon- 
signed to St. Louis, Mo., where it. was again inspected, and then 
reconsigned to Peoria, Ill. Further recommended that the Com- 
mission find not unlawful the rule restricting the number of 
inspections, diversions or reconsignments of interstate ship- 
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4 creased 
ments of grain between points on the defendant railroads’ lines, § that ac 
Charges were originally collected on a basis of combination rate” C 
of 39 cents, constructed on a commodity rate of 25 cents to” 


Kansas City and a proportional rate of 14 cents beyond, said’ The 


the examiner, adding that subsequently the defendants collected’ } a prop¢ 
additional charges based on a combination rate of 49 cents, con-'/ § Sand C 
structed on a commodity rate of 37 cents from Tyrone to St./@ the Cor 
Louis and a local rate of 12 cents from St. Louis to Peoria./§ Co. Inc 
The claimed rate, he said, was the combination rate of 39 cents, | propelle 
There was no evidence of record tending to show that the sep- } transpo 
arately published rate factors were unreasonable in and of 4} Cumbe) 
themselves, or that they were comparatively unreasonable. The } tween s 
rule in question, said the examiner, had been shown beneficial 4} on the 
to grain shippers as a whole and, therefore, its adoption did, inclusiv 
not result in an unreasonable practice. With respect to sec-) in 
tion 4, he said, it was alleged that the assailed charge was § applica 
greater in the aggregate for the shorter distance than for the below 
longer distance over the same line or route in the same direc- portion 
tion, “a shorter distance being included within the longer dis- | above — 
tance.” The Commission, he averred, had repeatedly said that | 
the various points within the switching district of a station were | 
to be considered as a unit. The terminal, being a unit in the | Ex 
line-haul operation, any switching of a particular car to reach | Gordon 
the line-haul train could not be considered extra mileage for | that th 
the purpose of effecting a violation of the long-and-short-haul Oxford 
provisions of section 4, said the examiner. He concluded that » commo 
any other reasoning would render nugatory the practical ap- | and po! 
plication of transit service in connection with a through move- © ing anc 
ment of carload freight. inclusiv 
Road Building Material 

No. 29293, Callanan Road Improvement Co. et al. vs. Bal- | 
timore & Ohio et al. By Examiners C. W. Griffin and Harold ~ (Rec 
M. Brown. Recommended dismissal on finding rates on road | days | 
building material, shipped in April, May, and June, 1943, from | _ effecti 










Beckett, Okla., to points in New York, Pennsylvania, Connecti- except 
cut, and South Carolina not shown to have been or to be un- cong 
reasonable. A complainant witness, said the report, contended 
the most comparable material to the product shipped was) In 
known as asphaltic limestone, while defendants contended that") ville E 
the material was asphalt, the material shipped having moved } tificate 
on the basis of the asphalt rates. The examiners said it should } pers, e 
be concluded that the material was an asphalt by-product of § ville, K 
petroleum and, therefore, different from and not most com-,) points, 
parable to asphaltic limestone. As a typical rate, they cited § picked 
70 cents a 100 pounds from Beckett to Feura Bush, N. Y., short?) versa. 
line distance 1,609 miles, applicable on various descriptions of 7 WwW 
petroleum products, including natural asphalt. The complain-7) comme 
ants were seeking a rate of 27.6 cents as a basis for reparation) poultry) 
and for the future, the examiners said, but, after discussing)) Wash., 
the method by which the complainants had arrived at the rate, Mont., 
the examiners said the blending of two different scales each ap- 4) sary fi 
plicable to different commodities, and then applying the result-) shipme 
ing rates to a third commodity, could not be accepted on the® either 
evidence of record as a reasonable method of rate making on} by rail 
the involved shipments. The scales themselves, they added, uninco 
were never intended for such a purpose. a w Ly 
. La 
Apples © Motor 
MC C-490, Public Utilities Commission of Idaho vs. Gar-7) each c 
rett Freightlines, Inc. By joint board No. 6. Recommended® tain p 
that the Commission dismiss complaint and find unreasonable to 7 Wis., ¢ 
the extent it exceeded 62 cents a 100 pounds, minimum 20,0007 in MC 
pounds, rate of 92 cents applicable over Garrett’s line on a®™ Minn., 
shipment of apples that moved from Fruitland, Ida., to Port- } cemmce 
land, Ore., January 19, 1945. ; Tay 


Absorbent Cotton 


‘ Tenn., 

I. and S. M-2543, Absorbent Cotton or cial tainer: 
Swabs. By Examiner Boss. Recommended that Commission ~ 
order suspended schedules canceled, discontinue proceeding, and — éuot 
find not shown just and reasonable proposed increased motor” Chary 
classification ratings on absorbent cotton. Present and pro-— . 


posed ratings on absorbent cotton applied generally throughout Pts. 
the United States, and were described in the national motor — ,,,. “ 
freight classification under the generic title, “Dental, Hospital Hetwe. 
or Surgical Supplies,” said the examiner, adding that absorbent ‘ te ‘ 
cotton was presently rated first class, in less than truckloads, to > 


and third class, volume minimum 20,000 pounds. By the sus- — cant 
pended schedules, said the examiner, the respondents sought to | vend n 
increase the ratings to 1% times first class, in less than truck-) ;, ‘es 
loads, and to second class, volume minimum 20,000 pounds. — p iy 
Considering the transportation characteristics of absorbent cot- | ‘ 
ton, said the examiner, he concluded that the respondents had) N 


not sustained their statutory burden of establishing that thej 0 | 
proposed less-than-truckload ratings were just and reasonable. int 


There was no more evidence in support of the proposed increased 
volume ratings than there was with respect to the proposed in- ’ 
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-} creased less-than-truckload ratings, said the examiner, adding 
line 


that accordingly, a like conclusion was justified. 

rate) ee ee 

ts be a CUMBERLAND RIVER SAND CO. OPERATION 

said” The Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight Forwarders, in 
ected’ § a proposed report in W-534, Sub. No. 1, Cumberland River 
con- § Sand Co. Inc., Extension—Freighting, has recommended that 
o St. 3 the Commission issue a certificate to Cumberland River Sand 
-oria, § Co. Inc., Nashville, Tenn., authorizing operation by non-self- 
‘ents, § propelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels in 
 sep-" | transporting general commodities (1) between all points on the 
id of | Cumberland River below and including Nashville, and (2) be- 
. The | tween such points, on the one hand, and, on the other, all points 
ficial ~ on the Ohio River from Smithland, Ky., to Cairo, Ill., both 
n did, } inclusive. 

) sec-| The bureau recommended dismissal of that portion of the 
- was | application seeking towage authority on the Cumberland River 
r the | below Nashville and on the Ohio River, and denial of that 
jirec- | portion of the application seeking authority to serve points 
r dis- | above Nashville. 

a POPE WATER CARRIER APPLICATION 
n the Examiner Gray, in a proposed report in W-96, Sub. No. 1, 
reach | Gordon S. Pope Common Carrier Application, has recommended 
e for | that the Commission issue a certificate to the applicant, of 
t-haul | Oxford, Md., authorizing common carrier transportation of 
| that . commodities generally by self-propelled vessels between ports 
11 ap- | and points on Chesapeake and Delaware Bays and intrconnect- 
move- ing and tributary waters from Trenton, N. J., to Norfolk, Va., 


inclusive. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably. filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in “black face’ type, with name of town or 


indiana (New Albany)—-MC 106187, New Albany & Louis- 
ville Electric Railroad Corporation, Inc., common carrier. Cer- 
‘} tificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and newspa- 
pers, express, and mail, between New Albany, Ind., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., over specified regular routes, serving all intermediate 
| points, with service limited to transportation of passengers, etc., 
picked up in New Albany and destined to Louisville, or vice 
») versa. 
ES Washington (Spokane)—-MC 106006, Gerald L. Koontz, 
* common carrier. Certificate proposed. Hay, grain, animal or 
" poultry feed, and seeds, between points in a described area of 
>» Wash., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Ida. and 
» Mont., over irregular routes, using Ore. highways when neces- 
» sary for operating convenience, subject to restriction that no 
> shipment be transported between points both of which are 
» either (1) a rail point (any incorporated city or town served 
» by rail) or (2) a point within one mile of the rail depot in any 
» unincorporated community. 
Fs Minnesota (North St. Cloud)—-MC 82507, Sub. 3, Herbert 
| W. Landwehr, embracing MC 66788, Sub. 5, Raymond Bros. 
» Motor Transportation, Inc. Denial of certificate proposed in 
> each case. In MC 82507, Sub. 3, household goods, between cer- 
tain points in Minn., Ill., Ia., Mich., Neb., N. D., S. D., and 
» Wis., or general commodities, between certain points in Minn., 
in MC 66788, Sub. 5, household goods, between certain points in 
Minn., Ill., Ia., Mich., Neb., N. D., S. D., and Wis., or general 
» Commodities, between certain points in Minn. and N. D. 
'_. Florida (Jacksonville)—-MC 73299, Sub. 2, Southern Truck 
) Lines. Permit proposed. Dairy products, between Lewsburg, 
Tenn., and Jacksonville, Fla., and empty dairy products con- 
Cotton | ‘ainers on return, over a specified route, with service to and 
nission 0M intermediate points on Fayetteville, Tenn., and Atlanta, 
1g, and » Macon, and Waycross, Ga.; raw cream, condensed milk, and 
motor Pty milk and cream containers, between Fayetteville and 
d pro- ae ote, N. C., over a specified route, serving no intermediate 
ut S. 
Ueno New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 681, Railway Ex- 
fospital Press Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
sorbent between Saginaw and Zilwaukee, Mich., over a specified route, 
kloads, Serving no intermediate points, service limited to that auxiliary 
he suse | to or supplemental of rail service of Michigan Central; appli- 
ught to | Cant not to serve a point not a station on a rail line of the rail- 
“truck- | Tad other than those specified; shipments limited to those mov- 
pounds. | "8 Under a through bill of lading covering an immediately 
nt cot- | PMor or subsequent movement by rail. 
New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 676, Railway Ex- 





ts hadi , 
of the Press Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
onable. § MVing in express service, betwéen Keeseville, N. Y., and Port 
creased “ent, N. Y., over a described route, serving no intermediate 
ysed in-§ 
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points, subject to condition that service be limited to that aux- 
iliary to or supplemental of railway or air express service and 
shipments limited to those moving on a through bill of lading 
or express receipt covering an immediately prior or subsequent 
movement by rail or air. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 43038, Sub. 229, Commercial Car- 
riers, Inc. Certificate proposed. New motor vehicle bodies and 
cabs and component parts thereof, in special equipment from 
Evansville, Ind., to Flint, Mich., and from Richmond, Ind., to 
Detroit, Mich., and Harvey, Ill.; over irregular routes. 

Arizona (Prescott)—MC 15212, Sub. 1EX, Jesse Everts 
Davis, exemption application. Certificate of exemption proposed. 
General commodities, between points in Ariz. within 25 miles of 
Prescott, including Prescott, and live stock, machinery, equip- 
ment, contractors’ outfits, and material between points in Ariz., 
over irregular routes. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 15175, The trustees of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. have asked the Commission for authority to 
relocate its line between Fruitland, Ia., and Trenton, Mo., abandoning 
and relocating a segment between a point near Ainsworth and a point 
near Brighton, in Washington county, Ia., to reduce existing excessive 
grades and curvatures. The length of line proposed to be relocated is 
about 20.9 miles, according to the application. 

Finance No. 15174, Toledo, Angola & Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue renewal of a promissory note for $180,000 to the 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, O., with interest at 2% per cent, 
secured by a first mortgage on the applicant’s property. Medusa 
Portland Cement Company will continue to be guarantor of the new 
note, according to the application, which showed that the $180,000 was 
the balance due on a promissory note authorized by the Commission 
in 1940, in Finance No. 13112, for $210,000. The interest rate on the 
new note will represent a reduction from 3 per cent on the original 
note. 

MC F-3078, J. W. Huckabee, dba Huckabee Transport Co., of Colum- 
bia, S._C., asks authority to acquire control of National Express, also 
of Columbia, through ownership of capital stock, and temporarily to 
operate. 

MC F-3079, Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., of York, Pa., asks authority 
to purchase certain operating rights and equipment of Clara M. Mar- 
shall, Inc., of Rouseville, Pa., and temporarily to operate. Karl J. 
Eisenhardt, as controlling stockholder, Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., joined 
in the application. 

MC F-3080, Central Bus Lines, Inc., of Cookeville, Tenn., asks 
authority to purchase certain opérating rights and equipment of Smoky 
Mountain Stages, Inc., of Asheville, N. C. James D. VanHooser, 
of Lexington, Ky., joins the application as the controlling owner of 
Central Bus Lines. 

MC F-3081, Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co., of Wichita, Kan., 
asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of Edwin L. Vincent, 
dba Vincent Truck Lines, of Anthony, Kas. The Santa Fe Railroad, 
as the parent corporation of Santa Fe Trail, joins the application. 

Finance No. 15180, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. asks authority to assume obligation in respect of $950,000 of 
equipment trust certificates of 1946, to be dated March 1, payable 
serially in ten equal annual installments, and to bear dividends at 
a rate to be determined in accordance with competitive bidding. The 
proceeds of the certificates, according to the application, will be used 
to cover about 75 per cent of the cost of 400 70-ton gondola cars, 
estimated at $1,275,000. 

Finance No. 15184, Pittsburgh County Railway Corporation, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., asks authority to issue 100 shares of capital stock 
at $10 a share, the par value, to obtain funds for use in acquiring the 
railway properties of Pittsburgh County Railway Co. The latter com- 
pany, in Finance No. 15169, had previously asked authority to sell its 
properties to the new corporation. 


MOTOR FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


By second supplemental orders applying to applications 
for authority to consolidate, merge, purchase, lease, or contract 
to operate motor carrier properties, and to applications for 
authority to acquire control of a motor carrier or motor carriers 
through ownership of stock, or otherwise, the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, has amended the first supplemental orders of Septem- 
ber 17, 1943, by inserting a comma in lieu of the period at 
the end of the first ordering paragraph, and the following: 


Sec. 180.50. Application for authority to acquire control. * * *, 
except that, if said person or persons are non-carrier individuals, 
who do not own any voting stock in, or control, any other carrier 
subject to the interstate commerce act, said person or persons need 
not furnish the information required by Exhibit A. (54 Stat. 899, 905; 
49 U.S.C. 1(3)(b) and 5(2)-13)). ‘ 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


1. & S. 5362, Cream to Lakeville, Minn., and No. 29028, Lakeville 
Creamery Co. vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., et al. Lakeville 
Creamery Co., complainant in No. 29028 and principal protestant in 
I. & S. 5362, asks for reopening and further hearing. 

MC-F 3075, Roy A. Friedle, control through ownership of stock, 
Geiger Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. Roy A. Friedle asks for tem- 
porary authority to acquire control, through ownership of stock, Geiger 
Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 

MC-F 2809, W. Leo Murphy et al., control; Gateway City Transfer 
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Co., Inc., purchase, Highway Merchandise Carriers, Inc. Applicants ask 
for leave to amend application. 

No. 28922, California Cotton Oil Corp. et al. vs. Alton et al, and 
No. 29150, Albers Milling Co. vs. Same et al. Defendants ask for post- 
ponement of effective date of order appended to report of Commission 
on further hearing. 

No. 29163, Cardox Corp. vs. Ahnapee and Western et al. Intervenor, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., asks for reopening, oral argument and 
reconsideration. 

MC-F 2133, William J. O’Neill, control, Moore Northern Haulers, 
Inc. Rail carriers in Official Classification Territory ask for reconsid- 
eration of order of Division 4 of November 13, 1945. 

MC-F 2859, E. L. Murphy, Jr., and Stanley L. Wasie, control, 
Murphy Transfer and Storage Co. and Murphy Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc. Stanley L. Waisie and E. L. Murphy, Jr., ask for reconsideration 
and modification of order of Division 4 of December 18, 1945. 

1. & S. 5342, Charges for furnishing grain doors in C. F. A. Re 
spondents ask for reconsideration of decision of Division 2 of December 
5, 1945. 

MC-F 143, Northland Greyhound Lines, Inc., issuance -of common 
stock. Applicant asks Commission to modify. its orders of December 28, 
1936, and December 3, 1942. 

Finance 13914, New York Central R. R., abandonment. Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America and Railway Labor Executives’ Association ask 
for reopening and reconsideration of order of February 25, 1944. 

Finance 14698, Chicago and North Western Ry., abandonment. Ap- 
plicant asks for reargument and reconsideration of report and order 
of Division 4 of December 3, 1945. 

MC-F 3020, Matthew Leo McKeone, Sr., et al., purchase, Liberty 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc. Purchaser asks permission for purchaser 
and seller to operate over certain segments of involved routes. 


I. C. C. ACCIDENT REPORT 


A derailment of a Louisville & Nashville passenger train at 
Chatsworth, Ga., December 4, 1945, resulting in the injury of 
35 passengers, was caused by a defective switch frog, said the 
Commission, by Commissioner Patterson, in a report on inves- 
tigation No. 2952. 


Barge Line Rates Protest 


Alleging that the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. was 
entering on a “contemplated chain of cancellation of rates on 
various commodities where, in the judgment of the company’s 
officers, such rates are unremunerative and of non-compensatory 
level,” and was embarking on a policy of “picking and choosing 
traffic,” the New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau 
has asked the Commission to suspend certain supplements pub- 
lished for the barge line. 

Those schedules, said the bureau, effective January 17 as 
to all-water, and January 19 as to barge-rail traffic, proposed 
to withdraw the barge line from participation in all such rates 
and to substitute therefor the applicable import class rates, 
subject to domestic commodity rates as maxima. The sched- 
ules, the bureau said, named rates via barge-rail and via all- 
barge routes on woodpulp, in carloads, imported through the 
port of New Orleans to Memphis, Tenn., Cairo, Ill., Cincinnati, 
O., Evansville, Ind., Louisville, Ky., St. Louis, Mo., and to points 
in Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, etc. ; 

The protested schedules were in: Supplement No. 6 to 
Alternate Agent H. M. Engdahl’s I. C. C. 87, items 2790A, 
2795A, 5450A, 5475A, 5500A, and 6525, effective January 19; 
and supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. 75 of M. C. Pearson, traffic 
manager, items 11660A and 11880A, effective January 17. 


Responsible traffic officials of the barge line company had 
informed the bureau that the instant action was the first step 
in the “contemplated chain of cancellations,” said the bureau, 
adding that the barge line was entering on the practice of 
picking and choosing traffic without regard to the public in- 
terest and to its duty as a common carrier to serve the public 
and preserve to it such economies as might be afforded by the 
water route. 

The rail lines were making no attempt to increase their 
rates on the same traffic, said the bureau, and added that In- 
land Waterways Corporation had likewise made no such at- 
tempt. 

- “It is apparent, therefore, that any condemnation of the 
rates sought to be cancelled as unremunerative is the independ- 
ent conclusion of proponent and has been indulged in without 
concurrence of rival and complementary services by rail and 
by water,” said the bureau. 

In the matter of the petition of the New Orleans Traffic 
and Transportation Bureau for suspension of certain supple- 
ments published by the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. with 
respect to cancellation of rates on woodpulp, the Commission 
voted to suspend, assigning to the proceeding the number I. 
and S. 5382. 

_ In its suspension notice in I, and S. No. 5382, the Commis- 
sion said operation of certain schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 6 to Alternate Agent H. M. Engdahl’s tariff I.C.C. No. 
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87, and supplement No. 11 to Mississippi Valley Barge Line 4 








Co.’s tariff 1.C.C. No. 75, would be suspended from January.17 = 


to August 17. 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules in it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. M-2621, from January 10 until August 10, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 12 to tariff MF-I. C. C. 
No. 4 (Barbour Transportation Co. series) of L. F. Skaggs and 
T. C. Bottom, doing business as Barbour Transportation Co., 
lessee and operator of Barbour Transportation Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The suspended schedules propose to establish new 
commodity rates on edible dried beans, minimum 20,000 pounds 
from several origins in Oklahoma to various destinations in cen- 
tral and western trunk line territories, and on 5,000 and 10,000 
pound quantities of freight, all kinds, from Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to Chicago, Ill., and between Chicago and Tulsa, Okla. 

I and S M-2622, from January 14, until August 14, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 2 to tariff MF-I. C. C. 
No. 2 (Bradley Truck Co. series) of George C. Smith, Jr., doing 
business as Smith Transportation Co., Santa Maria, Calif. The 
suspended schedules propose new and increased truckload rates 
on various commodities between points in California. 

I. & S. M-2623, from January 16 until August 16, certain 
schedules published on 8th revised page 56 to tariff MF-I. C. C. 
No. 12 of the Pacific Inland Tariff Bureau, Inc., Agent, Port- 
land, Ore. The suspended schedules propose to cancel less-than- 
truckload commodity rates on certain bakery goods between 
Walla Walla, Wash., and Payette and Weiser, Ida., leaving 
higher class rates applicable. 


\ 


543 MOTOR CARRIER HEARINGS SET 


- The Commission, by Commissioner Lee, issued on January 

11, an order setting hearings in February, at points throughout 
the country, involving in the great majority of cases applica- © 
tions to convert temporary motor carrier operating authority, | 


granted in the emergency period, into permanent operating 
authority. 

There are about 1,500 carriers operating under temporary 
authority, and those carriers were advised in October by Di- 
rector Blanning of the Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers 
that, as it was not expected at that time that Congress would 
extend the second war powers act, so as to authorize the Com- 
mission to extend their temporary operating authorities, they 
must file applications. 

When the President signed the bill extending the second 
war powers act to June 30, each of the carriers received an in- 
dividual telegram informing it that the temporary authority 
under which it was operating was being extended to that date. 

The order setting the 543 applications for hearing bore the 
notation “Volume 1,” and will be followed by others setting 
hearing dates for the remainder of the applicants who have 
been operating under temporary authority. It was said at the 
Commission that it was hoped to dispose of all of the appli- 
cations before June 30. 


BUS LINE BUYS ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

Kenosha Motor Coach Lines, Inc., Racine, Wis., wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Shore Line Transit Corporation, of Chi- 
cago, has filed a petition with the Commission, Finance No. 
15176, asking authority to acquire from the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Transport Co. the interurban electric line operated 
on lease right of way between Milwaukee and Port Washing- 
ton, Wis., with 28.917 miles of single track. 

The motor line said it had purchased the electric railway 


for $142,000, of which $37,500 was paid on September 27, 1945, © 
and $2,000, without interest, was to be paid annually and the © 
remainder, if any, without interest within a period of six months 7 
after abandonment of the line should have been authorized; ~ 
payment of remainder to be made on the basis of miles of sin- ~ 
gle track abandoned in the case of partial abandonment to the — 


— > 
aa ee. oe 





total of 28.917 miles; but in any event, the entire purchase © 


price to be paid not later than 10 years from date of purchase. © 


It had continued operation with existing intrastate pas- 
senger and freight tariffs and interstate freight tariffs in effect, 
said the coach line, having been authorized by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Wisconsin to issue a non-interest bearing pur- 


chase contract. No change in passenger schedules or freight © 
service had been instituted, it said, adding that gross revenue | 


from interstate freight service approximated $10,000 a year, 
about 6.1 per cent of the total gross revenues, and that only 
the section of the line between Brown Deer and the City of 
Port Washington was used in part for such freight service. It 
said, therefore, that no diminution in service or increased charge 
had arisen because of the transaction. 
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January 19, 1946 


.C.€. Annual Report 


Commission Sees All Carriers Benefiting to Some Extent 
from War Experiences—Performance of Railroads 
and Other Carriers Praised—Problems Ahead 
Discussed—Legislation Recommended 


The railroads appeared to be bringing over from the war 
period more favorable factors and fewer unfavorable factors 
than most of the other types of transportation agencies, said 
the Commission in dealing with the postwar problems of trans- 
portation agencies in its fifty-ninth annual report, submitted to 
Congress January 16. The report covers the period from No- 
vember 1, 1944, to October 31, 1945, except as otherwise noted. 

Factors favorable to the railroads in the postwar period, 
said the Commission, were the realtively small addition in the 
war period to the investment in rail facilities; the generally 
sound physical condition of railroad properties; the better 
financial condition of the railroads on VJ-Day as compared 
with the beginning of the war, in spite of increased costs and 
high taxes that lowered net railroad operating income con- 
siderably from the 1942 peak; hard-won knowledge of more 
effective or more economical operating practices, and the fact 
that the demands of war and the imminence of competitive 
conditions following the war accelerated improvement of rail- 
road facilities that were “progressively becoming available.” 

“The railroads have large-scale plans for ridding them- 
selves of obsolete and wornout equipment and other facilities, 
and for making major improvements, to secure lower costs or 
improve service,” said the Commission. “New or advanced 
types of facilities figure prominently in these plans.” 

On the less favorable side, it continued, were “higher 
present and possibly prospective wage scales and prices than 
prevailed before the war, a heavy tax load, and the keen and 
pervasive competition which other forms of transportation agen- 
cies will offer.” 


Motor Carrier Outlook 


The Commission said favorable factors in the outlook for 
motor carriers of property included the experience with operat- 
ing practices gained in the war period; technological improve- 
ments in vehicles and fuel that would become available in the 
not distant future; more liberal size and weight limits in sev- 
eral states; lower interest rates on equipment notes and other 
obligations, and better highway and street facilities to be pro- 
vided through large federal, state, and local expenditures. 

Replacement in the near future of old or permaturely 
worn-out equipment afforded an opportunity to raise operating 
efficiency, said the Commission, but at costs of vehicles higher 
than prewar prices, adding that it might be necessary for the 
carriers to concentrate several years’ normal buying into a 
fairly brief period. It estimated such expenditure by all for- 
hire motor carriers of property in the first three postwar 
years as likely to be about $800,000,000. There was no evidence 
that most carriers would not be able to finance necessary equip- 
ment purchases, it said, though some had suffered depletion of 
their prewar assets. 

Observing that the efforts of carriers to obtain business to 
replace that of war plants might have “ramifying effects,” the 
Commission said many carriers would doubtless apply for 
conversion of temporary into permanent operating authorities 
and that a considerable number faced the problem of restoring 
services suspended during the war. 

The same favorable factors were noted for motor carriers 
of passengers, with the additional fact that relatively more of 
their present equipment had been acquired in the war period 
and some of it was partially obsolete for postwar operations. 
Their postwar equipment needs might involve the expenditure 
of $540,000,000 by all for-hire motor carriers of passengers ex- 
cept operators of school busses and taxicabs, it said. Some 
that had enjoyed large and profitable war traffic, for which they 
acquired substantial numbers of vehicles, might find it dif- 
ficult to adjust themselves to the probable loss of a substantial 
part of this traffic, said the Commission. 


Water Carriers in Postwar Period 


in most instances water carriers had been able to make 
Substantial earnings through charter of their vessels or as oper- 
ating agents for the War Shipping Administration, said the 
ommission, adding that some had divested themselves perm- 
anently of obsolete and inefficient equipment. Most carriers 
operating on the inland waterways had improved or at least 
maintained their prewar financial position, it said. 

_While the war period might not have yielded as rich ex- 
pericnce in water services as in other fields of domestic trans- 
Porixtion, the Commission said there had been gains in this 
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respect and marked technological improvements. Faster vessels 
were available or were being built to order and new types of 
vessels were being given careful consideration, it said, but 
added that new equipment would cost considerable more a ton 
than that which it superseded. Also, it observed, water carriers 
that had ceased operating in their own right had now the task 
of restoring physical operations and also of reestablishing con- 
tacts with shippers and regaining traffic carried by other agen- 
cies in the war period. 
Pipe Lines 


Major problems in petroleum pipeline transportation in- 
volved the two large-diameter government-owned lines, said 
the Commission, after noting the expansion of pipeline facilities 
in the war period and that costs involved in restoring the pre- 
war direction of flow in certain private lines and in conversion 
of lines to traffic other than that handled in the war might be 
borne partly by the government. What the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the lines would be had not been determined at the time 
its report was prepared, continued the Commission, adding that 
“all agencies of transportation except air are involved in one 
way or another in the determination reached.” 


Commission’s Postwar Tasks 


“The transition to a peacetime economy in all likelihood 
will have a marked effect on the volume and character of our 
regulatory work,” said the Commission. ‘Our present situation 
seems comparable with that of the period which immediately 
followed World War I, although the problems of the next few 
years will necessarily differ in nature from those of the early 
nineteen-twenties, when an important expansion in our activi- 
ties occurred.” 

It recalled that, in the last five years, two new parts had 
been added to the Interstate Commerce Act at a time when the 
transportation agencies principally affected by those parts were 
subject to war conditions. This, it said, had tended to obscure 
and postpone regulatory questions that would normally arise 
from legislation such as that in parts III and IV. It said it was 
considering necessary adjustments in internal organization to 
enable it to meet the problems that would arise in the transi- 
tional period. 

After referring to efforts to conserve manpower in the war 
period, the Commission said it had now about 800 fewer em- 
ployes than four years ago, a reduction of nearly 30 per cent, 
and that its present personnel was far short of what would 
be required in the future. 

More than 500 of the Commission’s former employes had 
served in the armed forces, it said, and some. had returned to 
the Commission, with many who would presumably do so later. 
A number of them had been engaged in the administration 
of military transportation at home and abroad, it continued, 
having thus gained valuable experience. 

The commission said it took pride in the creditable manner 
in which these employes had contributed to military success 
by utilizing their specalized training acquired as members of 
its staff. 

Railroad Performance 


The Commission said that, at the outbreak of the war in 
Europe and at times after Pearl Harbor, fears were held in 
some quarters that the railroads would not be able, with such 
aid as the government and shippers could give, to cope with the 
oncoming burden of war-weighted traffic. 

“These fears were not wholly without foundation,” said 
the Commission. ‘‘The record shows, however, that substantially 
all military and essential civilian needs were met, though not 
without extreme effort and some tight conditions, a large 
measure of cooperative aid, and some inconvenience to essential 
civilian users.” 

After setting forth statistics showing railroad performance, 
the Commission said that nothing approaching the high aver- 
age utilization of plant indicated by the statistics had been ex- 
perienced in railroad history. 

“The result speaks well for advance planning by the rail- 
roads and others, for the sustained efforts and ingenuity of 
management and employes, for extensive and well organized 
shipper cooperation, and for the efforts of government agencies, 
including ourselves, to aid the carriers and their organizations 
in conserving facilities and maintaining a high degree of fluidity 
in the use of equipment,” it said. “The traveling public turned 
to the railroads as never before. Its acceptance of -crowded 
trains and other inconveniences also is to be commended. The 
return of troops to civilian life and the movement of certain 
classes of freight traffic, such as coal, present difficult operat- 
ing problems at this time and will continue to do so for the 
months ahead.” 


Motor Carriers Performance 
In a brief resume of performance of motor carriers of 


property the Commission showed that Class I intercity carriers 
transported approximately 49.6 per cent more tons of freight in 
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1944 than in 1940. For common carriers the increase from 1940 
to 1944 was 59.5 per cent; contract carriers handled 19.3 per 
cent more traffic in 1941 than in 1940, but only 9.4 per cent 
more in 1943 and 1944. The average length of haul per ton 
per carrier declined 3.4 and 6.1 per cent for the two groups of 
carriers, 1941 to 1944. 

“The vital contributions of all for-hire carriers of property 
to the war effort were made in the face of shortages of- new 
vehicles, parts, tires and manpower,” said the Commission. 

“The flexibility of motor transportation was an outstanding 
attribute,” said the Commission after having referred to the co- 
operative efforts in making effective motor carrier service pos- 
sible. “As in the case of the railroads, there necessarily was some 
lowering of service standards.” : 

The Commission pointed out that the statistics cited did 
not cover the performance of smaller carriers subject to its 
jurisdiction or of other for-hire carriers, nor did they bring out 
important contributions made by private carriers. 

“The use of private carrier vehicles by for-hire carriers in 
the war emergency contributed to easing the shortages that 
existed,” it said. 

Rates 


The Commission briefly reviewed the facts about Ex Parte 
148 increases and suspension thereof, including the rates of 
highway and waterway carriers in connection therewith, and 
then said: 

“In both performance and cost of service:to the public, 
the contrast between transportation conditions in this war 
and World War I are striking in a high degree. Greater varie- 
ties of transportation service were available, and each made a 
vital contribution.” 


Lessons of War Experience 


The Commission said that the experience with domestic 
transportation in the war would be studied by the carriers, by 
shippers, by the military establishments, and by others for 
many years to come, but that certain observations now seemed 
justified. Continuing, it said: 

“First: Despite the much greater traffic load put on trans- 
portation in this war than in World War I, the carriers bore the 
burden and without substantial government operation of their 
properties. This accomplishment required great effort, however, 
on the part of all forms of transportation, including forms 
which were in their infancy in the first world war. This could 
not have been done without extensive shipper, carrier, em- 
ploye, and government cooperation, and without resort to the 
service and other orders issued by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, and by ourselves. That shipper and carrier coopera- 
tion, with government orders directed to specific urgent situa- 
tions, was able to accomplish so much suggests possibilities of 
securing better and more economical service in peacetime. 


“Second: All forms of transportation are needed in the 
defense of the nation and in the waging of war. None has a 
prior claim in this respect, though, in terms of size alone, the 
railroads made the greatest contribution, and, aside from air 
and pipeline transportation, experienced the largest increase 
in traffic. Private transportation of persons or commodities 
was found to be less essential than transport for-hire and much 
of it ceased. Domestic-transportation on the open seas was 
vulnerable to enemy attack, but contributed vessels whose 
services were of the utmost importance in prosecuting the war. 

“Third: Under pressure of war conditions, some trans- 
portation tasks came to be assigned to certain carriers and some 
to others. We here only call attention to the facts and express 
no opinion as to their possible peacetime significance. 


“Finally: The wartime conduct of transportation required 
continuing and alert functioning of the basic regulatory process, 
in conjunction with controls by other agencies of general prices 
and of the charges of carriers over which we have only min- 
imum rate powers. Regulation, as well as the agencies of trans- 
port, has stood the test of war. 


Postwar Problems 


“Problems of carriers in postwar period:—The foregoing 
recital of developments during the war furnishes some of the 
background needed for an analysis of the problems which face 
carriers, shippers, and others in the period of adjustment that 
already has begun. We have made some reference to these 
problems in earlier reports. Our research staff, expanded in part 
to focus on these matters, has prepared and we have released 
reports intended to aid in the consideration of these problems. 

“Carriers of all types are aware that difficulties lie ahead. 
The situation abounds in uncertainties, not the least of which 
are as to the level of activity which business will maintain, the 
future of labor costs and taxes, and the effects of public ex- 
penditures on transportation facilities. Moreover, improvements 
in the instrumentalities of transportation mean new and height- 
ened competition. The keynote of the postwar years will prove 
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to be this quickening and extension of competition within and ~ 


among the several forms of transportation and with private 
carriers. This competition has become identified in the public 
mind with the inroads which the commercial airlines are plan- 
ning, and in part already are making, in the travel market, 
and in handling light freight. Competition between rail, motor- 
carrier, water, and pipe-line transportation, however, will un- 
doubtedly increase in intensity. These various conditions em- 
phasize the responsibility on us in seeing, so far as our powers 
permit, that the public interest is promoted and advanced along 
forward-looking lines and in the light of the national trans- 
portation policy declared by Congress in 1940.” 


Traffic and Earnings 


Under the above heading the Commission set forth statistics 
on earnings of carriers for the 12 months ended June 30, 1945, 
for the year ended December 31, 1944, and for the year ended 
December 31, 1943. In a table on volume of intercity traffic, 
public and private, by kinds of transportation (the data therein 
being subject to explanatory notes), it was shown that there 
were 1,066,717,000,000 ton-miles of intercity traffic for all agen- 
cies of transportation, in 1944, as against 1,020,875,000,000 in 
1943. Percentages of the grand totals by agencies of transporta- 
tion were set forth as follows: Railways, steam and electric, 
including express and mail, 69.92 in 1944 and 71.97 in 1943; 
motor carriers of property, 4.62 in 1944 and 4.72 in 1943: in- 
land waterways, including Great Lakes, 13.04 in 1944 and 13.87 
in 1943; pipelines, 12.41 in 1944 and 9.43 in 1943, and airways 
(domestic revenue service) including express and mail, .01 in 
1944 and .01 in 1943. 

The table on volume of intercity traffic also contained 
statistics on passenger-miles which were shown as totaling 
282,374,000,000 in 1944 and 267,971,000,000 in 1943. Percentages 
of the grand totals by agencies of transportation were set forth 
as follows: Railways, 34.60 in 1944 and 33.53 in 1943; motor 
carriers, 10.26 in 1944 and 10.23 in 1943; private automobiles, 
53.56 in 1944 and 54.91 in 1943; inland waterways, .78 in 1944 
and .72 in 1943, and airways, .80 in 1944 and .61 in 1943. 

The report contained tables on railway performance 
changes and financial operating results. 

Of $9,717 million of revenues and other income collected 
by class I line haul railways in the fiscal year 1945, said the 
report, $4,723 million was absorbed in costs of materials, de- 
preciation, taxes, and operating rents, leaving a balance of 
$4,994 million available for wages, salaries, and investors in 
railway properties. Of this remainder it said, $3,688 million, 
or 73.8 per cent, was consumed by wages and salaries, leaving 
$1,306 million, or 26.2 per cent, for fixed charges and other 
deductions, dividends, and for reserves and surplus. 


000,000 and the investors’ share declined by about $100,000,000, 
according to the report; or, in percentage terms, the report con- 
tinued, the wages and salaries proportion of the remainder 
of the revenues available for wages and salaries and for in- 
vestors increased from 71.5 per cent to 73.8 per cent, and the 
share of the investors fell from 28.5 per cent to 26.2 per cent. 
The report noted that the amounts attributable to wages and 
salaries in-these figures did not include the amount of payroll 
taxes shown in another table, although such taxes logically were 
an addition to wages and salaries. In the fiscal year 1945, it 
said, the amount of these payroll deductions included in taxes 
aggregated $232,202,955. 


Peace and Wartime Earnings 


“With the war in both Europe and the Pacific at an end,” 
said the Commission, some indication of how the railways fared 
financially during the war years may be had from a compari- 
son of the situation as of July 31, 1945, with that as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. 

“Net current assets of Class I railways amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,896,000,000 at July 31, 1945, which compares 
with $799,000,000 at December 31, 1941, an increase of $1,097,- 
000,000, or 137 per cent. Represented in that showing is the 
substantially improved cash position evidenced by the fact 
that, as of July 31, 1945, 63 per cent of total current assets were 
in the form of cash and temporary cash investments, compared 
with but 47 per cent as of December 31, 1941. 

“Further and substantial improvement in the net current 
asset position can be expected by the close of 1945 by reason of 
(A) potential tax- refunds as a result of and to the extent thai 
the railways elect to take advantage of the statutory provisions 
of the tax laws permitting the amortization, over shortened 
periods ending with September, 1945, of the cost of property 
certified as emergency facilities under Section 124 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code; and (B) the conversion into current 
assets of the postwar excess-profits tax credits under the pro- 
visions of the tax Adjustment Act of 1945. 

“This more comfortable position will be of great aid to the 
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carriers in facilitating the early restoration and maintenance 
which had to be deferred during the war period. It will also 
help in securing promptly the new and improved facilities they 
will require in order to provide adequate service and to enable 
them successfully to compete for postwar traffic.” 

The report showed that freight revenues reported to the 
Commission by 1,202 of the 1,246 reporting Class I intercity 
motor carriers of property aggregated $667,096,644 in 1944, or 
9.5 per cent of Class I railway freight revenues. It said this 
percentage would be increas@l substantially if it were to include 
the revenues of all intercity motor carriers. The 1,202 Class I 
motor carriers reported a net income before income taxes of 
$14,566,452 in 1944, and after income taxes, of $7,144,955, said 
the Commission, comparing these figures with $22,756,537 and 
$12,097,940, respectively in 1943. 


Reduction of Debt and Interest Charges 


The Commission briefly reviewed statistics with respect to 
funded debt and fixed interest charges, data as to which have 
been made available from month to month. It said that, at the 
cloce of the year 1935, the amount of unmatured funded debt, 
including equipment obligations, of line-haul steam railways 
held by the public (that portion not held by railways) was 
$11,341,000,000, as compared with $9,312,000,000 as of December 
31, 1944, or a reduction in the 10-year period of $2,029,000,000, 
or 17.9 per cent. Annual accruals of fixed interest charges on 
funded debt and of interest on unfunded debt, for all railways, 
including switching and terminal companies, regarded as one 
system, i.e., with intercorporate payments eliminated, have 
declined from $583,000,000 in 1935 to $474,000,000 in 1944, or 
18.7 per cent, according to the report. It added that the amount 
of interest on unfunded debt involved was relatively small—less 


' than 3 per cent of the total interest accrued in 1944. 














Railroad Reorganizations 


The Commission reviewed the status of railroad reorganiza- 
tions. It pointed out that, since the passage of section 77 of 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act, 52 proceedings, involving 61,590 
miles of railroad, had been instituted for reorganization of rail- 
roads under the section. Of these 52 proceedings, reorganiza- 
tions, had been completed in 18 cases, involving 17,529 miles of 
road, and proceedings have been discontinued in 9 cases, involv- 
ing 340 miles of road. Thus, 52 per cent of the proceedings in- 
stituted, representing 29 per cent of the total road mileage 
originally involved, were not long before the courts in such 
proceedings, said the report, which continued: 

“Plans have been approved ‘and confirmed by the district 
courts, but not yet consummated, in three proceedings in- 
volving 13,947 miles of road, and plans have been approved 
by the district courts, but not confirmed, in four proceedings 
involving 13,946 miles of road. We have, in addition, approved 
plans in five proceedings, involving 9,801 miles of road, in which 
the plans have not as yet been approved by the district courts. 
Thus the proceedings have been terminated or plans have been 
approved by us in 75 per cent of the cases representing approxi- 
mately 90 per cent.of the road mileage originally involved. 

“Plans are pending before us in seven proceedings involv- 
ing 4,751 miles of road, and in six proceedings, representing 
1,276 miles of road, no plans as yet have been filed.” 


Voluntary Reorganizations 


Under the above heading, the Commission directed atten- 
tion to S. 1253, now pending in Congress—which it said it had 
endorsed—embodying provisions by which, through appropriate 
action by the bondholders, postponement could be made of the 
payment of fixed interest or unpaid accumulations of contingent 
interest or the principal of any or all series of bonds, whether 
bearing fixed or contingent interest, payable under the terms 
of a mortgage. The Commission said it was its opinion that this 
legislation, if enacted, would materially aid in promoting the 
public interest, increase the stability of values of railroad 
securities, with resulting greater confidence therein by inves- 
tors, and promote a more sound financial condition by avoiding 
prospective financial difficulties. 


Competitive Bidding 


_ Under its requirements with respect to competitive bidding 
in the sale of railroad securities, the Commission said that in 
the past year the principal amount of bond sales under com- 
petitive bidding was $1,235,584,000. In addition there were sold 
Similarly $129,353,231 of equipment obligations and $54,177,000 
of terminal company bonds. It said the market had continued 
to be favorable for the sale of bonds of the type sold at com- 
petiiive bidding, and results appeared to have been satisfactory 
In all but a few cases. 

The Commission referred to the sale of $125,000,000 of 
Southern Pacific first mortgage bonds and said the sale of these 
bonds under competitive bidding was not satisfactory. It said 
this experience suggested that the present available underwrit- 
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ing capital in this country was hardly sufficient to afford ef- 
fective competition on a very large issue. 

“It is to be hoped that the better spacing of maturities and 
the steady retirement of debt through the operation of sinking 
funds and otherwise will soon eliminate the necessity of issues 
that are too large for actual competition,” said the Commission. : 


Electronics in Transportation 


Discussing experiments involving radio communication be- 
tween trains, the Commission said it was essential that any 
systems of train communication should be reliable. Improve- 
ment in railroad operation by use of train communication 
systems was indicated, it said, but there were limitations as to 
distances within which communications could be maintained, 
and their reliability under adverse weather and climatic con- 
ditions, and when interference might be encountered if parallel, 
crossing, or converging lines were equipped with these systems, 
had not yet been fully determined. It said the practical use 
of such systems to increase safety of railroad operation “is to 
some extent now in the experimental and development stage.” 


Legislative Recommendations 


In the period covered by the report and since the openings 
of the first session of the 79th Congress, sixty reports on bills 
or resolutions were submitted on behalf of the Commission’s 
legislative committee, said the report. The report then reviewed 
briefly a number of bills as to which it had submitted reports. 
It referred to its approval of H. R. 2536, the Bulwinkle bill, 
with amendments. Referring to the transportation investigation 
of the House interstate commerce committee and the proposed 
investigation of the Senate interstate committee, the Commis- 
sion said: 

“This review by the committees of the Senate and House 
of the prospects and problems of our domestic transportation is 
altogether timely. And we believe that it will contribute to 
better understanding of what should and should not be done 
through legislation in the furtherance of the national trans- 
portion policy. After analyses have been made of the re- 
sponses to S. Res. 161 and H. Res. 318, we shall have some 
comments and perhaps some recommendations covering postwar 
conditions and developments.” 

The Commission’s legislative recommendations follow: 


1. We recommend the enactment of S. 47, which would have the 
effect of making certain changes of a minor nature in the Interstate 
Commerce Act recommended in our annual reports for 1943 and 1944. 

2. We recommend the enactment of S. 1291, which would provide 
for the regulation of consolidations and leasing of freight forwarders, 
and would also add a number of other important provisions to the 
Interstate Commerce Act recommended in our annual report for 1944. 

3. We recommend the enactment of S. 1290, which would compre- 
hensively revise the Transportation of Explosives Act, as recommended 
in our annual reports for 1943 and 1944. 

4. We recommend the enactment of S. 46, which would amend the 
Locomotive Inspection Act to provide for the appointment of five addi- 
tional locomotive inspectors and make an adjustment in salaries. 

5. We recommend the enactment of S. 1253, which would add a 
new Section (20-B) to the Interstate Commerce Act, permitting adjust- 
ment of railroad indebtedness without resort to judicial reorganization 
under Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

6. We recommend the enactment of S. 864, which would add to 
the Interstate Commerce Act a number of new sections which would 
make common carriers by motor vehicle and by water and freight 
forwarders liable for the payment of damages to persons injured by 
them through violations of that act. 

7.. We recommend that Congress amend the Standard Time Act so 
as fully to occupy the legislative field respecting standards of time to 
be observed throughout the nation. 


The Commission also made public seperate reports of its 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection and its Bureau of Safety, 
each covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945. 


Admissions to Practice 


In the year ended October 15, 1945, 503 applications were 
admitted to practice before the Commission, according to the 
report. The Commission said this number, though smaller than 
in any year from 1936 to 1942, was substantially larger than 
in either of the two years preceding the one covered by the 
report. Of the 503 admitted in the last year, 351 or 70 per 
cent, were attorneys, and the other 52 were not attorneys, it 
said. It observed that the proportion of lawyers admitted to 
practice somewhat exceeded 70 per cent of the total at the 
present time. 5 

“Altogether, 15,793 persons have been admitted to prac- 
tice, of whom 71.7 per cent were lawyers and 28.3 per cent were 
not members of the bar of the highest court of any jurisdic- 
tion,” it added. 

It said that in two examinations for which the returns had 
been completed in the year ended last October 15 it had ex- 
amined 175 applicants, of whom 86.9 per cent had been suc- 
cessful. 

The Commission said that its Bureau of Accounts had, in 
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the year covered by its report, completed 874 general and spe- 
cial investigations of the accounts and records of transporta- 
tion agencies subject to its jurisdiction, leaving 29 such investi- 
gations in progress. 

It said that revisions of regulations governing destruction 
of records of steam railroads and water carriers had been 
made in the year and that similar revisions were being proc- 
essed for electric lines and express companies. Formulation of 
a uniform system of accounts for joint terminal companies, 
intended to be made effective January 1, 1947, was under way, 
it reported. 

Bureau of Finance 


Railroad abandonment proceedings in which the Commis- 
sion had rendered 58 decisions in the year ended October 31, 
1945, involved proposed abandonment of about 864 miles of 
railroad and 60 miles of operations, and in 18 of those proceed- 
ings, involving 597 miles of track and 12 miles of operations, 
protests were filed and hearings held. the Commission said. 

“Of the applications protested,” it continued, ‘we denied, 
in whole or in part, those involving 124 miles of lines and 
authorized the abandonment of the remaining 473 miles of 
lines and 12 miles of operations. We granted, in whole or in 
part, four applications involving 71 miles of main lines for 
which substitute lines were built, 36 applications, involving 448 
miles of branch lines of Class I carriers, and 19 miles of track- 
age rights, and 263 miles of so-called short lines. Of the short- 
line mileage, 141 miles were abandonments as to interstate and 
foreign commerce of the entire lines of the applicants, 80 were 
oe of such lines, and 41 were operations under trackage 
ee ao 

The report showed that 45 applications had been filed in 
the year ended October 31 for permission to abandon about 606 
— of railroad, and 68 miles of operations under trackage 
rights. 

In an appendix to the report it was recorded that in the 
year ended with October there had been filed 16 applications 
for rail line construction certificates, involving 101.22 miles of 
line; that 14 certificates had been issued for such construction, 
involving 138.04 miles; that two applications, involving 12.9 
miles, had been denied in whole or in part, and that two appli- 
cations, involving 2.18 miles, had been dismissed. It was shown, 
further, that since the effective date of the interstate commerce 
act the Commission had authorized construction of 10,413 miles 
of. railroad, that 7,388 miles of that total had actually been 
constructed, that 2,877 miles of construction had been deferred 
or abandoned, and that the time for construction had not ex- 
pired with respect to 148 miles. 

The appendix included, also, data on the status of out- 
standing loans under section 210 of the transportation act of 
1920, showing that eight railroads had in default on such 
loans, as of October 1, 1945, principal totaling $23,690,977.23 
and interest totaling $12,863,827.84, with the Seaboard Air Line 
charged with $14,438,827.01 of the principal and $10,293,438.13 
of the interest in default. 


Bureau of Formal Cases 

Formal complaints filed in the year covered by the report 
totaled 234, of which 207 were original complaints and 27 were 
subnumbers, “an increase of 42 as compared with the previous 
period,” the Commission stated. It said it had decided 234 cases 
and that 63 had been dismissed by stipulation or on complain- 
ants’ request, making a total of 297 cases disposed of, as com- 
pared with 305 in the previous period. 

So-called “I. and S.”. cases instituted in the year ended 
October 31, it said, totaled 41, compared with 64 in the pre- 
ceding year. It reported that cases under submission as of that 
date totaled 49 on the regular docket and 11 under the short- 
ened procedure, and that the total number of pending cases on 
October 31 was 396, compared with 378 as of October 31, 1944. 
Disposed of by formal reports in the year ended last October 
31, it added, were the following additional proceedings: Fourth- 
section applications, 25; ex parte proceedings, 19; railway labor 
act cases, 3; water-carrier applications, 31, and freight for- 
warder applications, 15. 

“Approximately 31 per cent of the total number of formal 
complaints are now handled by the shortened procedure method 
as compared with 27, 27, and 27 per cent during the three pre- 
ceding years,” the Commission continued. “In the cases so 
handled and decided during this year, the average elapsed time 
to reach a decision was 362 days from the receipt of complaint 
to 216 days from receipt of the final memorandum.”, 


Bureau of Informal Cases 


The Commission said the number of informal complaints 
filed under parts I, III and IV of the act in the year was 979, 
“an increase of 17.” It said the railroads filed 1,973 special 
docket applications for authority to refund accounts collected 
under the published tariffs and admitted by them to have been 
unreasonable, ‘‘a decrease of 173.” Orders authorizing refunds 
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had been entered in 1,562 cases, a decrease of 239, and repara- 
tion thereunder was awarded in the sum of $1,335,770.29, it 
added. It noted that an additional 283 cases had been dismissed 
or disposed of without orders. 


Bureau of Inquiry 


Attorneys and special agents in the Commission’s Bureau 
of Inquiry had directed and conducted about 125 investigations 
of alleged violations of the criminal provisions of parts I, Ii 
and IV ofthe interstate commerg act and related statutes, 
according to the report. An appendix to the report contained 
a summary of 25 indictments returned and informations filed 
in U. S. district courts in the year ended with October, for 
violations of part I of the interstate commerce act, the Elkins 
act and the transportation of explosives act, and a summary of 
26 cases concluded in federal district courts within the same 
year, for such violations. It was shown that, of the cases in 
the latter group, one had been dismissed, one had resulted in 
a verdict of not guilty, and one had been “nolle prossed.” 


Bureau of Law 


“On October 31, 1944, there were pending in the courts 50 
cases involving our orders or requirements,” said the Com- 
mission. “During the year, 42 cases were instituted and 43 
were concluded, leaving 49 cases now pending. Of these, seven 
are in the Supreme Court of the United States and 42 are in 
the district courts of the United States. Twenty-two cases were 
submitted and decided in the Supreme Court, one was con- 
cluded in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second circuit, 
and 20 were concluded in the district courts.” 

The report summarized briefly Supreme Court decisions 
affecting the Commission’s orders or its work and included, 
in an appendix, summaries of cases decided by, or pendng in, 
the district courts. 

Bureau of Motor Carriers 

Continuation, after the war, of some of the cooperative 
activities that the Office of Defense Transportation had en- 
couraged or ordered among motor carriers, for the purpose of 
conserving equipment and increasing efficiency, “ may be in the 
public interest,’”’ the Commission said in discussng ithe work of 
its Bureau of Motor Carriers. 

It said that the granting of temporary authorities to motor 
carriers to meet emergency needs of the armed services and 
war plants had dropped 75 per cent in volume almost immedi- 
ately after the cessation of hostilities. It observed that many 
motor carriers had obtained, in the war period, permission to 
suspend all or part of their operations because of changes in 
traffic, lack of equipment and personnel, and O. D. T. restric- 
tions, but that the Commission was receiving requests for re- 
moval of such suspensions in increasing numbers, at the time 
its report was written. 

Discussion by the Commission of the work of the motor 
carrier bureau’s section of accounts showed that there had been 
an increase in the number of Class I motor carriers—those 
having average gross operating revenues of $100,000 or more 
annually from motor carrier operations—in the year ended 
October 31, 1945. On that date, said the Commission, there 
were in the Class I category 2,001 carriers of property, 305 car- 
riers of passengers, and 35 carriers of both property and pas- 
sengers, as against 1,824 carriers of property, 245 carriers of pas- 
sengers, and 33 carriers of both property and passengers on 
October 31, 1944. The accounts section, according to the re- 
port, had spent 372 man-days on audits of accounts of eight 
motor carriers operated by the O. D. T. 


Motor Carrier Certificates 


The report disclosed that the motor carrier bureau’s sec- 
tion of certificates had received in the year ended with October, 
1945, a total of 7,584 applications for certificates, permits, li- 
censes, temporary authority, exemption and operations under 
the second proviso of section 206 (a) of the act, bringing to 
140,475 the cumulative total of such applications filed with the 
Commission snce enactment of part II of the act. 

There were still pending on October 31, 1945, a total of 
1,593 such applications, including 247 filed within the preceding 
year, 46,873 applications having been approved and 92,009 hav- 
ing been denied, dismissed or withdrawn, the report showed. 
The approvals included 5,216 made in the year covered by the 
report, and denials, dismissals and withdrawals included 2,121 
recorded in that year, it was shown. With respect to the 1,593 
applications still pending last October 31, the Commission said 
that 60 had been filed under the “grandfather” clauses of the 
act. 

The cumulative total of applications received since enact- 
ment of the motor carrier act, according to a table in the report 
included 82,796 “grandfather” applications filed on and before 
February 12, 1936; 6,751 “grandfather” applications filed after 
that date, including seven filed in the last year; 22,829 applica- 
tions for authority to institute new operations, including 1,505 
filed in the year ended with October; 1,267 applications to con- 
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duct broker operations, including 26 filed in the year ended last 
October 31; 3,997 statements under the second proviso of sec- 
tion 206 (a), including 375 within the last year; 22,763 applica- 
tions for temporary authority, of which 5,651 were filed in the 
last year, and 102 applications for exemption of one-state op- 
erations under section 204 (a). (4a), including 21 filed in the 
year ended October 31. 

In another tabulation, the Commission showed that the num- 
ber of motor carriers of property, excluding those holding only 
temporary authority, had declined from a cumulative total of 
21,058 on October 31, 1944, to 20,857 on October 31, 1945, though 
the number of common carriers under the “second proviso” had 
increased by 44 in the year. The number of common carriers 
of property under section 206 or 207 certificates declined by 
145 in the year, to a cumulative total of 16,164; motor contract 
carriers decreased in number by 26, to a total of 3,214; “‘grand- 
father” carriers to whom no final authority had been issued were 
reduced by 50, to a total of 72, and late “grandfather” appli- 
cant carriers to whom no final authority had been issued de- 
clined by 24 in the year, to a total of 33. The number of motor 
carriers of passengers also decreased, the net loss in the year 
being 13, making the cumulative total of such carriers on Oc- 
tober 31, 1,485. The number of brokers of truck.transportation 
increased by 3, to a total of 77, and the number of brokers of 
bus transportation likewise rose by 3, to a total of 70, the 
tabulation showed. 

After reporting that 1,938 applications for transfer or lease 
of motor carrier operating rights had been filed and that 1,599 
had been granted and 148 dismissed or denied in the year, the 
Commission said that up to October 31 a total of 16,394 such 
applications had been submitted, of which 14,752 had been 
granted and 1,360 had been dismissed or denied, leaving 282 
applications pending. It said that 95 applications for temporary 
authority were under consideration at the time the report was 
prepared. 

Motor Complaints 


The section of complaints of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
according to the report, had pending on its docket of application 
matters on October 31, 1945, a total of 1,134 proceedings, com- 
pared with 798 a year earlier, and had disposed of 1,299 and 
reopened 159 such proceedings in the year. It had pending 160 
formal complaints, as against 165 on October 31, 1944. Formal 
complaints filed within the last year totaled 31, including three 
subnumbers. Forty investigations and 118 “I. and S.” pro- 
ceedings were instituted within the year. Twenty-seven com- 
plaint and answer cases and 55 investigation and suspension pro- 
ceedings were decided in the year; six complaint and answer 
cases and 70 “I. and S.” cases were discontinued at the request 
of the parties, and, of the investigations instituted by the Com- 
mision, 57 were decided and five were dismissed, including some 
that had been instituted in the preceding year. 


Motor Carrier Integration 


“The past year has seen a continuation of the trend toward 
greater integration of motor carrier operations,” the Commis- 
sion said in discussion of the motor carrier bureau’s section of 
finance. “The difficulties encountered by motor carriers because 
of shortage of manpower and equipment, and rising costs of 
operations, resulted in hastening the trend toward larger motor- 
carrier units during the war years. . . Postwar problems facing 
motor carriers give promise of forcing additional unifications, 
and an increase in the number of such cases has already mani- 
fested itself since the termination of hostilities.” 

The Commission said that about 18,000 motor common 
carriers of property had filed certificates of insurance, surety 
bonds, or qualifications as self-insurers to cover their liability 
to compensate shippers and consignees for loss of or damage 
to cargo. 

The section of law and enforcement of the Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers, it said, had on hand on November 1, 1944, 74 cases 
involving litigation, two being civil cases and the others crim- 
inal cases. Court cases instituted in the year totaled 215, in- 
cluding 196 criminal cases; court cases concluded by the section 


in the year totaled 229, including 215 criminal cases. and. 


Cases awaiting institution on October 31, 1945, totaled 57, in- 
cluding 45 criminal proceedings. 

A part of the report dealing with the motor carrier bureau’s 
Section of safety contained the information that progress had 
been made toward reaching a more nearly current basis in the 
reporting of accidents by the carriers and in the analysis of 
‘such accidents. Such analyses, it was stated, constituted the 
Principal source of information for formulating means of pre- 
veniing accidents. 

Bureau of Service 


_ Activities of the Bureau of Service in the year were re- 
vie.ved by the Commission, and in its summary of the bureau’s 
Work it said that the surrender of Japan brought relief to some 
extent to the transportation situation, but that close attention 
was being given to the efficient use of cars and other trans- 
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portation facilities, in view of wartime deterioration of equip- 
ment and an apparent need for attention to necessary repairs 
to both cars and locomotives and in view of fall peak traffic 
demands and a continuing heavy movement of troops. It said 
that a review of outstanding service orders had been made as 
quickly as possible after the surrender of Japan, that a num- 
ber of those orders had been vacated, and that the remaining 
orders would be vacated as promptly as conditions permitted. 

The field force of the Bureau of Service and three ex- 
plosives agents had made 715 reports of violations of explosives 
regulations, the Commission said. It said that a total of 30 
cases of violations by railroads had been submitted to the 
Bureau of Inquiry with recommendations for prosecution; that 
many others of a minor nature had been corrected on the 
ground by correspondence; and that six cases involving im- 
proper practices on the part of shippers using highway carriers 
had been recommended for prosecution to the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. 

“The rail carriers,” it stated, “reported 990 accidents .in 
connection with the transportation of dangerous articles, which 
resulted in 125 fires, two deaths and injury to 40 persons... . 
Despite the increase in the amount of high explosives trans- 
ported by rail, there has been only one fatality to a railroad 
employe in the past 11 years as a result of an accident in 
connection with the movement of explosives, and that occurred 
in 1939.” 

Bureau of Traffic 


Efforts to obtain a comprehensive revision of freight-for- 
warder tariffs, so as to provide for specific point-to-point rates 
in lieu of referring to rail tariffs to determine the applicable 
rates, had been retarded by war conditions and other condi- 
tions, the Commission said. Uncertainty as to continuance of 
joint forwarder-motor rates beyond February 16 was one de- 
terring factor, it said. It stated that 4,002 tariff publications 
containing all-forwarder or forwarder-motor rates had been 
filed in the year. 

Over 25 per cent of the protested rate adjustments, sus- 
pension of which had been requested, and over one-third of the 
special permission applications for publishing tariff changes on 
short notice, together with many of the fourth-section applica- 
tions, were directly connected with war activities, said the Com- 
mi§sion. 

“There were received for filing,” it continued, “112-158 
tariff publications containing changes in freight, freight-for- 
warder, express, and pipeline rates, passenger fares, and freight 
classification ratings, including those affecting transportation 
by motor vehicle formerly filed with the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers. This figure also includes schedules of minimum rates and 
charges filed by contract carriers by motor vehicle and by con- 
tract carriers by water. Of these tariff publications, 1,024 were 
rejected for failure to give the notice required by the statute or 
to conform to prescribed regulations. Tariff publications were 
criticized in 9,917 instances as not being in conformity with the 
act or our tariff rules. Powers of attorney and certificates 
of concurrence filed aggregated 18,891. Applications received 
seeking special permission to establish rates or fares on less 
than statutory notice or waiver of certain of our tariff pub- 
lishing rules numbered 8,434. Specific orders entered grant- 
ing, amending or revoking special permissions numbered 9Q,- 
060. . . Rate matters involved in 9,184 applications for temporary 
authority to establish new and extended motor operations, 
more than 85 per cent of which had to do with the war effort 
and called for expedited handling, were acted on during the 
year.” 

In 517 instances, rate adjustments were protested and sus- 
pension asked, the Commission reported. It said that 322 of the 
protested adjustments represented increases, 146 represented 
reductions, 37 represented both increases and reductions, and 
12 neither increases nor reductions. It added that these adjust- 
ments comprised many thousands of rates. 

Tariff suspensions, including supplemental orders, totaled 

183; in 253 instances the Commission refused to suspend, and 
in the other 81 instances the schedules were rejected, the re- 
quests for suspension withdrawn, or the protested schedules 
were withdrawn, the report showed. 
; The Commission said that railroads protested 11 motor ad- 
justments, and motor carriers protested nine rail adjustments. 
It noted that 133 protests were filed by the War Department, 
the Office of Price Administration and other government agen- 
cies, and 10 by state commissions. 

Applications for fourth section relief totaled 539 in the 
year, according to the report. It added that 515 orders were 
entered in response to such applications, that 28 of these were 
denial orders, 257 were orders granting continuing relief, and 
230 were orders authorizing temporary relief. 


Water Carriers and Freight Forwarders 


In discussion of activities of its Bureau of Water Carriers 
and Freight Forwarders, the Commission said that as of last 
October 31 a total of 1,107 applications by water carriers for 
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authority to continue of institute operations had been filed, and 
that 1,060 had been acted on. It added that 319 common carrier 
certificates, 66 contract-carrier permits and 129 temporary au- 
thorities had been issued to such carriers. It said 497 of such 
applications had been dismissed or denied, principally because 
the services proposed were not subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. Within the year ended October 31, it continued, 
29 applications were filed for authority to institute new services 
or to extend existing operations. It saw evidence that many 
water carriers were preparing for resumption of operations they 
had been forced to suspend, or for readjustment of their opera- 
tions to peacetime conditions. 

A total of 173 freight forwarder applications had been filed 
with the Commission up to October 31, of which 136 had been 
disposed of and 37 remained pending, the Commission reported. 
It said 78 permits had been issued, 37 applications had been dis- 
missed, and 27 had been denied. Eleven applications for for- 
warder permits and five applications seeking transfer of au- 
thority had been filed in the last year, it stated. Applications 
that were denied were in most instances filed by wholly owned 
subsidiaries of other forwarders which sought authority dupli- 
cating that granted to the parent or affiliated company, it added. 


COMMISSION ANNUAL REPORT FORMS 


The Commission, division 1, has issued orders requiring 
Class I motor carriers of property and of passengers and 
switching and terminal companies of Class III, to file annual 
reports for the year ended December 31, 1945, and for each 
succeeding year until further orders in accordance with Motor 
Carrier annual report from A (Class I Motor Carriers of Prop- 
erty and Passengers) and annual report form D (Small Switch- 
ing and Terminal Companies). The forms were attached to the 
orders. The reports for 1945 were to be filed in duplicate, on 
or before March 31, with the Bureau of Motor Carriers and 
the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, respectively. 


Southern Livestock Rates 


Livestock interests, and the Secretary of Agriculture, op- 
posing the relief asked in Fourth Section Application No. 20398, 
Livestock to and from the South, argue that the carriers have 
failed to sustain the burden of proof placed on them, and that 
the carriers’ effort is to preserve group rate adjustments of 
long standing, the livestock producing group quoting a witness 
to the effect that the adjustment was ‘a paper adjustment.” 

Official Territory railroads, asking that the application be 
granted, argued that the situations created by the Commission 
in Eastern Livestock Cases of 1926, 165 I. C. C. 277, and Live- 
stock to and from the South, 253 I. C. C. 241, made it impos- 
sible for them to increase the lower rates from the further 
distant points, those having been prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, or reducing the rates prescribed as reasonable in the 
Fastern Livestock Cases and reaffirmed as reasonable in the 
Louisville Livestock Case, 259 I. C. C. 87. 

Previously, the southern carriers had asked that the relief 
be granted as they were convinced that the rates on livestock 
handled via direct routes were non-compensatory, referring to 
a study of the cost of accessorial services, not yet completed 
(see Traffic World, Jan. 12, p. 75). 

The Official Territory carriers said the relief sought related 
to long and short haul violations at points in the border area 
between Official and Southern territories. These violations, 
they said, occurred as a result of the fact that the rate basis 
prescribed by the Commission on movements of livestock within 
Official Territory differed somewhat from that prescribed for 
application from points in Southern Territory to Official Ter- 
ritory. Inasmuch as these rates were on different bases, they 
said, rates published by the carriers in compliance with the 
Commission’s orders necessarily resulted in fourth section vio- 
lations in the border region. : 

Describing the relief requested, the Official Territory car- 
riers said: 


Because of the different rate bases prescribed in the above discussed 
proceedings for application within Official Territory and for application 
from the south to Official Territory, the applicants find it necessary to 
request fourth section relief which will enable them to maintain from 
further distant points in Southern Territory to eastern destinations in 
Official Territory, rates on a lower level than apply from intermediate 
origins in Official Territory to the same destinations. The origins pri- 
marily affected are those immediately south of the Ohio River, particu- 
larly those south and southwest of Louisville, Ky., for the reason that 
these points are on a lower level than rates from intermediate Ohio 
river crossings and other points in Official Territory adjacent to such 
crossings. 


Later, the carriers said that ‘‘the purpose of the carriers 
in this proceeding is not to enable themselves to meet competi- 
tion at further distant points, but is to preserve the integrity 
of the Official Territory livestock adjustment prescribed in 
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Eastern Livestock Cases of 1926. In essence, they desire fourth 
section relief over reasonably direct routes to such an extent 
as may be necessary to enable them to preserve this adjust- 
ment in status quo.” 

The instant situation differed from the usual fourth section 
proceeding, in which carriers, by reason of market or carrie! 
competition, sought to obtain, by reason of a lower rate, a 
portion of the traffic moving to and from’ the further point 
which, in the absence or such rate would not move, or would 
move by some other means, said the railroads. In the instant 
situation, they said, the lower rates from the further-distant 
origins had already been made effective by the Commission’s 
order and were not proposed by the carriers as a means of 
enabling them to augment their revenues. On the contrary, said 
they, the prescription in the Livestock case markedly diminished 
them. They continued: 


Moreover, in the usual case the carriers have the alternative, if 
fourth section relief is denied of either raising the rate from the fur- 
ther distant points or of reducing rates from higher-rated intermediate 
points . . . In the present situation, however, the carriers have no such 
alternative if fourth section relief should be denied. The lower rates 
from the further distant points, being Commission prescribed, cannot be 
increased. On the contrary, the only means of remedying the situation 
would be by reducing rates prescribed by the Commission as reasonable 
in Eastern Livestock Cases and reaffirmed as reasonable in 1944 in the 
Louisville Livestock Case, supra. 

Should the Commission deny the application, we would then have 
the anomalous and inequitable situation of the Commission, by its act 
of reducing rates in livestock to and from the South, both creating a 
fourth section violation and reducing carriers’ revenue. Then, by re- 
fusing relief, it would compel the carriers to forego still other revenue 
by forcing them to reduce rates within another territory below a level 
previously préscribed as reasonable. 


The carriers further argued that the rates from the inter- 
mediate points were obviously reasonable because the Commis- 
sion had prescribed them as maximum reasonable rates in the 
Eastern Live Stock Cases of 1926 and reaffirmed their reason- 
ableness in the Louisville Live Stock Case. Moreover, they con- 
tinued, the rates from the further distant points must be con- 
sidered compensatory in nature, having been precribed as maxi- 
mum reasonable rates in Live Stock to and from the South, 
and not since reduced below the level prescribed. Being maxi- 
mum reasonable rates by the Commission’s own prescription 
they must, a fortiori, be compensatory, said the carriers. 

Relief should be accorded where the fourth section violation 
was a result of the act of the Commission and not of the car- 
riers, they said, and that granting the application would not 
create undue prejudice or preference. Had the protestants at- 
tacked the rate situation under consideration, alleging a viola- 
tion of the third section, the carriers said relief could not be 
granted because the preference and prejudice had not been 
caused by the act of the carriers complained against. Nor could 
the situation be corrected by an alternative order, they con- 
tinued, since the carriers would not have it in their power to 
raise the rates prescribed by the Commission as maximum rea- 
sonableness ones. 

“The Commission should not attempt to accomplish indi- 
rectly what it cannot do directly,” they said. “That is, the de- 
nial of fourth section relief in the instant proceeding would be 
tantamount to, and would accomplish the same purpose as, the 
entry of a third section order against the carriers. Since a third 
section order could not be entered, the Commission should not, 
in effect, impose such an order indirectly by refusing relief.” 

They argued further that it has long been established that, 
if carriers were entitled to relief under the fourth section, they 
could not be refused such relief on the theory that the second 
or third section was thereby violated, citing U. S. vs. Louisville 
& N. R. Co., 235 U. S. 312, and other cases. In conclusion, the 
carriers said: 


However, quite apart from the legal precedents involved, the Com- 
mission indicated quite clearly in the Louisville Livestock case that the 
relation of Louisville to the large livestock markets in Central Territory 
is far more important then its relation to those country points south and 
southwest of Louisville. The Commission cannot establish (through the 
medium of denying fourth section relief) the adjustment advocated by 
the protestants herein and yet enable the carriers to maintain the adjust 
ment established in Eastern Livestock Cases of 1926, and which has pre- 
vailed without complaint. It is apparent that the latter aGjustment is 
far more important and should under all circumstances be preserved. 


Position of Secretary of Agriculture 


The Secretary of Agriculture asked the Commission to find 
that: 1. The burden of proof is on the applicants; 2, The appli- 
cants have expressly. denied rather than proved that rates 
from the more distant origins are reasonably compensatory; 3, 
The applicants have failed to show the relief necessary to main- 
tain the integrity of rate groups in Official Territory; 4, The 
applicants have failed to show fourth section relief necessary 
to reconcile the maximum rate orders in Eastern Live Stock 
Cases of 1926, supra, and Live Stock to and from the South 
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supra; 5, In any event there has been no justification for fourth 
section relief over direct routes; 6, The Commission under the 
circumstances has no alternative but to deny the application. 

The secretary said the applicants had not only completely 
failed to sustain their burden of showing rates from the more 
distant origins to be reasonably compensatory. Instead, he con- 
tinued, they had taken this opportunity for an “oblique attack” 
on the rates prescribed in Live Stock to and from the South, 
supra, and assumed “the extraordinary position that the rates 
from the more distant origins are, in fact, non-compensatory.” 
This stand negatived, for this proceeding, any possible pre- 
sumption that the rates from the more distant origins were 
reasonably compensatory since they were prescribed by the 
Commission, he said. 

Referring to a statement of the southern carriers to the 
group basis of rates in the north and the mileage scale of rates 
in the south and from the south to the north, suggesting that 
the Commission would grant the necessary relief so that the 
prescribed rates might be maintained without disturbing either 
adjustment, the secretary said that “the purpose of the above 
sentence is to create an illusion in which the burden of proof to 
be borne by the applicants evaporates, later to transfer to the 
Commission, in the form of a legal power and a moral duty, the 
obligation to do equity in respect of a rare situation for which 
the Commission is held initially responsible.” Rather than the 
“mercy” which the secretary said the counsel for the southern 
carriers had requested at hearing, the secretary said that ‘mercy 
and justice rather should be given to the producers and ship- 
pers who have borne the charges which, but for the ‘temporary’ 
fourth section order, would be unlawful. 

Answering the carriers’ argument that the decision in the 
Eastern and Livestock cases were inconsistent, the secretary 
said the Commission’s orders in both of the proceedings were 
maximum rate orders which, in the overlapping territory, re- 
sulted in alternating maxima. If the carriers in each instant 
would observe the lower of the maxima, he said, they would 
at the same time avoid violation of the fourth section and of 
the rate order in the other proceeding. At Louisville, he said, 
the applicants could easily eliminate fourth section departures 
without disturbing any rate group in Official Territory by 
restricting the tariff routes in accordance with the actual move- 
ment of the traffic. If any choice must be made, he argued, 
the distance basis prescribed in Livestock to and from the 
South, supra, should prevail. 


Louisville Opposition Brief 


The Louisville Live Stock Exchange, the Bourbon Stock 
Yard Co., and the Louisville Board of Trade, intervenors, asked 
the Commission completely to deny the relief prayed for by the 
applicants and that, in the event the Commission felt a com- 
plete denial of relief was not warranted, they asked that such 
relief be denied as to the carriers in southern territory. 

“Since the short line mileage route from Louisville to the 
destinations concerned makes through southern territory to 
Cincinnati this would require the southern lines to publish 
southern scale rates from Louisville,” they said, adding that, 
“such a ruling would also eliminate fourth section departures 
at Evansville and certain other points.” 

The Louisville interests said they did not request oral 
argument, but, that if it was held at the request of other par- 
ties, they wanted an equitable allotment of time. 

Although this was a fourth section case, they said, it 
showed that at least one of the applicants was violating section 
three by giving an undue preference to markets south and 
west of Louisville. Testimony contained all the elements of a 
section three case, they said, and that for this reason alone the 
application should be denied. 


Producers’ Brief 


The National Live Stock Producers’ Association, American 
National Live Stock Association, National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
Inc., Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, Inc., and Live 
Stock Traffic Association, intervenors, filed a joint brief asking 
the Commission that the temporary relief be withdrawn and 
the carriers be required to establish and maintain rates from 
all points now bearing higher rates than those contempora- 
neously in effect from points beyond rates that shall not ex- 
ceed the basis of the rates prescribed as maximum reasonable 
rates in Live Stock to and from South, supra. Furthermore, 
they said, they strongly urged the Commission to “complete 
this unfinished piece of rate adjustment left over from Live- 
stock to and from the South as promptly as possible in the 
interest of fairness to live stock producers and the marketing 
organizations that serve them.” 

According a somewhat similar treatment as that advanced 
by the Louisville interests to the argument for the protec- 
tion of the group rate adjustment, the producers said the group 
rates referred to dated back to 1888, and were subsequently pre- 
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scribed in the Eastern Livestock Cases of 1926. It was this 
group adjustment that was causing all the trouble, they said, 
and that as far as this proceeding was concerned it was very 
appropriately described by one witness as ‘‘a paper adjustment.” 
It appeared the only virtue the group adjustment might have 
was that of its “antiquity” extending back for at least twenty 
years, they said. 

The producers said the interterritorial rates from the South- 
ern to Official Territory had been substantially reduced pursuant 
to the decision in Live Stock to and from the South, and as 
a result of this reduction and retention of the higher rates 
along the Ohio River and other points on the northern boundary 
of the southern district ‘“‘the present flagrant violations were 
created.” They added that, since the rates from Southern to 
Official Territory had been so recently determined and pre- 
scribed as just and reasonable rates, they contended that the 
higher rates at the intermediate points were unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to all such higher rated points, warranting 
a reduction of the higher intermediate rates. 

They quoted Supreme Court and Commission cases in sup- 
port of the argument that the Commission might not relieve 
a carrier from the operation of the long and short haul clause 
if the higher charges at the intermediate points resulted in 
unjust discrimination or undue prejudice. 

Likewise, they said, sections 3 and 4 must be so construed 
as to cause them to operate harmoniously, and that it had 
been held that the provisions of sections 2, 3, and 4 “being 
in part materia” required harmonious construction. Therefore, 
they said, the sections should not be applied so that one de- 
stroyed the other “and consequently that a lesser charge for 
a longer than a shorter distance permitted by this section 
could not for such reason be held to be either a preference or 
a discrimination under sections 2 or 3.” 

Livestock market points on and along the Ohio River, as 
well as other intermediate points south of the river from which 
livestock was shipped, were entitled to the benefit of the natural 
advantages of their physical location, said the producer group. 

“It is axiomatic that rates based on distance result in the 
fairest treatment to all shippers, and relative justice demands 
that in this proceeding the higher rates at the intermediate 
points be reduced to no higher basis than that of the rates 
from the more distant points,” they said. 


NORTHLAND STEAMSHIP APPLICATION 


Northland Steamship Corporation, of Oswosso, Mich., has 
filed an application with the Commission in W-936 asking 
authority to institute a new operation as a common carrier of 
passengers, over irregular routes, in the period between June 
and September 15 of each year, between ports in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana. 

According to the applicant, the ship to be operated on 
cruises in the summer will be moored in winter at one of the 
larger ports of the summer itinerary and be operated as a night 
club, soda bar, restaurant and bowling alley. 


VEGETABLE OIL RATES 


The Price Administrator has petitioned the Commission 
in No. 27747, Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Association vs. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad Co. et al., and No. 
28553, National Cottonseed Products Association, Inc., vs. Same, 
for postponement until August 15 of the effective date of the 
Commission’s order in those proceedings. 

In 1940 the Commission found that the relationship of rates 
on imported and domestic vegetable oils resulted in undue prej- 
udice but, on petitions of the defendants, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and other interests, the effective date of the order 
has been postponed from time to time until February 15. The 
defendant railroads, and the Bureau of Raw Materials for 
American Vegetable Oil and Fats Industries, had petitioned 
earlier for postponement (see Traffic World, Jan. 12, p. 64). 

The Commission, by Commissioner Mahaffie, has issued an 
order in No. 27747 and the related proceeding, further modify- 
ing its orders as previously modified to become effective on 
March 18 instead of February 15, on not less than 30 days’ no- 
tice. 


SOUTHERN GRAIN ADJUSTMENT 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, operating Federal 
Barge Lines, has renewed the petition, denied in November by 
the Commission, for reconsideration and for an order requiring 
equal reshipping and proportional rates on ex-barge and ex- 
rail grain from the same origin, in I. and S. No. 4208, Grain 
to, from and between Southern Territory, and No. 17000, Part 
7A, Rates on Grain and Grain Products from to and within 
the Southeastern District, and embraced cases (see Traffic 
World, July 28, p. 241). 

Saying it was bringing no new fact to the attention of the 
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Commission, Inland referred to the decision of the federal dis- 
trict court at Chicago setting aside an order of the Commis- 
sion that established a higher rate on ex-barge grain shipped 
out of Chicago to the east than on ex-rail or ex-lake grain 
(see Traffic World, Dec. 1, p. 1334). 

In the latter case, said Inland, the Commission had given 
the statute the same construction as in the instant case, and 
said the purpose of its petition was to obtain reconsideration 
for the purpose of having the Commission apply the statute 
in a manner consistent with the findings and conclusions of 
the Chicago court. 





W. & L. E. CONTROL ~ 


The Nickel Plate, the C. & O., and Alleghany Corporation 
have filed a petition and a finance application with the Com- 
mission, asking that it dissolve a trust set up in 1930 to hold 
Wheeling & Lake Erie stock owned by the carriers and 
Alleghany, and authorize the Nickel Plate to acquire certain 
Wheeling shares held by the C. & O. 

In Finance No. 21012, and Subs. 1 and 2, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., New 
York Central Railroad Co., and New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., the Nickel Plate, the C. & O., and the Alleghany 
asked the Commission to vacate and set aside all outstanding 
orders in the proceeding, pursuant to which the trust was set 
up, to provide voting control independent of the railroads, and 
to approve termination of the trust agreement of July 30, 1929. 

In Finance No. 15181 the railroads and Alleghany asked 
authority for acquisition by the Nickel Plate of certificates of 
deposit representing. 78,145 shares of common stock in the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, or, in the event the trust was dis- 
solved, to acquire the shares of stock. In event of dissolution 
of the trust, each of the applicants asked to acquire the legal 
title to their respective W. & L. E. shares. 

The applicants said acquisition of the 78,145 shares would 
give the Nickel Plate 47 per cent of the outstanding W. & E. 
stock, and that, in addition, Nickel Plate would have an option 
to purchase 115,369 shares of prior lien stock and 1,658 shares 
of preferred stock from the C. & O., which would increase 
the Nickel Plate’s interest to 68 per cent. The option, they 
said, was subject to the possible prior sale of the prior lien 
stock to Wheeling for retirement and to the possible redemption 
by, that company of its preferred stock in accordance with its 
terms. 

The applicants-vetitioners said the Nickel Plate and the 
W. & L. E. were complementary railroads, rather than com- 
petitive, and that full rights of ownership in Nickel Plate would 
be in the public interest and would improve the credit and 
financial position of the two roads. 





Coffee Rate Protested 


The New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau, in- 
cluding among its members the Green Coffee Association of 
New Orleans and the Board of Commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans, has asked the Commission to suspend a proposed 
withdrawal by the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. of par- 
ticipation in rates named in item 36-G of supplement No. 35 
to I. C. C. 3564 of D. Q. Marsh, agent, effective January 24. 

The schedule, suspension of which was sought, said the New 
Orleans bureau, named rates via the line of the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line Co. by barge from New Orleans to Helena, 
Ark., and Memphis, Tenn., respectively, and by rail thence to 
destinations in Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma, on 
green coffee, in carloads, and on roasted coffee, in carloads, 
to Little Rock, Ark. 

It said Mississippi Valley proposed to withdraw its partici- 
pation in all such rates and to substitute therefor and apply 
thereafter the lowest of the following bases (1) import class 
rates, (2) domestic class rates, and (3) combination over the 
barge line’s port of interchange. 


The all-rail rate from New Orleans to Memphis was 30 
cents a 100 pounds, six cents less than the all-barge rate of 24 
cents, said the bureau, adding that in other words, the barge 
line company’s rate was 80 per cent of the rail rate or six cents 
less than the all-rail rates. It said the rates in connection with 
the 30,000-pound minimum, which the barge line would with- 
draw and cancel, were in all instances six cents less than the 
contemporaneous all-rail rates, except with respect to Salina, 
Kan., where the differential was but two cents. On the 30.000- 
pound minimum the present barge-rail rates, therefore, said the 
bureau, were a result of application of the so-called barge-line 
formula (Ex Parte 96, 153 I. C. C. 129, et seq.) and represented 
= more nor less than standard differentials under all-rail 
rates. 

Rates that the barge line would substitute for those it 
proposed to withdraw were in all instances substantially in 
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excess of the contemporaneous all-rail rates, and in some inr- 
stances were more than twice such all-rail rates, continued the 
New Orleans bureau. It noted that all-rail lines were proposing 
no change in existing rates; that the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration (Federal Barge Lines) maintained and proposed to 
continue rates via barge-rail routes that were identical with 
those sought to be canceled by Mississippi Barge, and that such 
— were currently named in I. C. C. A-50 of W. G. Oliphant, 
agent. 

Effective January 17, with respect to all-barge traffic, and 
January 19, as to barge-rail traffic, said the New Orleans bu- 
reau, Mississippi Barge filed schedules undertaking to withdraw 
and cancel rates on woodpulp, carloads, from New Orleans to 
barge line ports, and to destinations in Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
a Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, and elsewhere. It 
added: 

“Your petitioner refers to the schedules here protested as 
constituting the second step in such a chain of contemplated 
cancelations, and as corroborating what was said in the former 
petition relating to woodpulp.”’ 


Automobile Rate Protest 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and five other railroads have asked 
the Commission to suspend and investigate certain tariff items 
proposing to make effective‘on January 24, class 75 rates on 
passenger automobiles, in carloads, between points on and via 
certain railroads in official territory. 


In New Automobiles in Interstate Commerce, 259 I. C. C. 
475, observed the protestants, the Commission prescribed 75 
per cent of first class, minimum weight 12,000 pounds, as a rea- 
sonable maximum basis of rates on automobiles in carloads. 
On the plea of various railroads that the prescribed rates were 
too low, continued the protestants, the proceeding was reopened 
and the Commission, in a further report (see Traffic World, 
Nov. 24, 1945, p. 1259) prescribed 85 per cent of first class, sub- 
ject to a basic minimum weight of 10,000 pounds. 


The protested items, said the protestants, were item 2446, 
in supplement No. 61 to B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 3926; item 
2242, in supplement No. 83 to W. S. Curlett’s I. C. C. No. 
A-797, and item 1138, in supplement No. 60 to I. N. Doe’s I. C. 
C. No. 515. 

Said the protestants: 


The proposed basis of rates, namely, class 75, is unduly low, will 
disturb fair rate relations as between different destinations and different 
routes, will tend to precipitate demands for reductions by competing 
transportation agencies, and will result in an unnecessary waste in 
railroads’ revenues. 

The proposed rates are inconsistent with the Commission’s decision 
in New Automobiles in Interstate Commerce, 259 I. C. C. 475. 

The proposed rates are in conflict with the transportation policy 
declared in section 15a(2) and are unreasonable under standards re- 
peatedly applied by the Commission. 


Besides the C. & O., other protesting railroads were the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton, Grand Trunk Western, Illinois Central, 
Pere Marquette, and Wabash. They asserted that the proposed 
rates would not apply from or to or via points on their lines, 
nor from, to or via points on other important official territory 
carriers such as the Pennsylvania. 


Noting the Commission’s recent approval of class 85 as a 
reasonable and otherwise lawful basis of rates on new automo- 
biles in official territory, and also interterritorially from official 
territory to the south, southwest, and western trunk line terri- 
tories, the protestants said that under other items in the afore- 
mentioned schedules class 85 was proposed for hauls from, to or 
via lines that were not parties to the items proposing class 75. 


Disturbance of Rate Relations 


The protestants said the schedules would result in disturb- 
ing rate relations as between different points of destination in 
common areas and gave as an example class 75 applying from 
automobile shipping points to Petersburg, Va., on the Norfolk 
& Western, while Richmond, Va., only 23 miles from Petersburg, 
would have a considerably higher rate based on class 85. In ad- 
dition, they said, the adjustment would widen spreads between 
rates to points on the southern border of official territory, on 
the one hand, and rates to points in southern territory imme- 
diately south of the border, on the other hand. 

“This result follows from the fact that the interterritoria! 
rates from shipping points in official territory to southern points 
are based on class 85, whereas border points in official terri- 
tory (which can be reached via the lines which propose class 
75), will have considerably lower rates reflecting the basis of 
class 75 within official territory,” said the protestants. 

Observing that the commission prescribed an increase ©! 
10 per cent in the class rates previously fixed for application in 
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official territory, in its first report in No. 28300, Class Rate In- 
vestigation, 1939, the protestants said: 


That the Commission should have thus regarded it as necessary to 
augment revenues which railroads receive from class-rate traffic in 
official territory constitutes a persuasive reason why unduly low basis 
of rates should not be adopted for automobile traffic which is to have 
rates definitely related to the first-class rates. 


The protesting railroads observed that the protested items 
proposed class 75 on passenger automobiles, set up, in carloads, 
with a basic‘minimum weight of 11,000 pounds for cars not ex- 
ceeding 40 feet, 7 inches in length and higher minima for cars 
of greater length. They said the proposed basis was limited to 
apply from and to points in official territory on the lines of 
certain specified railroads. The protestants continued: 


It is clear from the reports in New Automobiles in Interstate Com- 
merce, 259 I. C. C. 475, and mimeographed report in the same case, 
decided November 13, 1945, that the proposed rates will apply chiefly, 
if not entirely, on shipments which involve substantial hauls; that is 
to say, for hauls in respect of which there is comparatively little com- 
petition between railroads, on the one hand, and competing agencies of 
transportation, on the other... . 


From Detroit, Mich., to New York, class 85, recently pre- 
scribed by the Commission, would result in a reduction of eight 
cents under the present rate of $1.23 a 100 pounds, whereas the 
protested schedule would reduce the New York rate 22 cents— 
rate from $1.23 to $1.01, said the protestants. Under the pro- 
tested schedules, they continued, the rate from Detroi to Nor- 
folk, via routes of either the Norfolk Western or Virginian, 
would be 22 cents less than the present commodity rate, and 
15 cents less than class 85, recently prescribed. 


Say Reductions Not Justified 


“Competitive conditions do not and cannot justify these and 
other substantial reductions that will result from the applica- 
tion of class 75 to this long-haul traffic,” said the protestants. 
“In fact . . . competitive considerations warrant the basis of 
class 85 in respect of long-haul traffic, this being the basis re- 
cently approved by the Commission in a proceeding which gave 
particular attention to all pertinent competitive factors. More- 
over, the schedules will tend to impair the rate structure main- 
cowry yf protestants and other carriers that have published 
class 85.” 

In these circumstances, continued the protestants, class 75 
was unduly low and would serve to squander the carriers’ rev- 
enues at a time when it was common knowledge that, if any- 
thing, there was great need to conserve and augment revenues. 
Continuing, the protestants said: 


This point, without more, is ample justification for suspension of 
the proposed rates, for . . . the Commission has repeatedly held that 
rates which are unnecessarily low should be regarded as unreasonable 
for that reason alone. Not only will the proposed unduly low rates 
serve to sacrifice railroads’ revenues, but they will tend to create de- 
mands for reductions in rates by competing agencies. This is an addi- 
tional reason for regarding as unreasonable the proposed basis of 75 
per cent. 


A. T. A. and Others also Protest 


Additional petitions to the Commission for suspension of 
certain tariff items proposing to make effective on January 24, 
class 75 rates on passenger automobiles, in carloads, between 
points on and via certain railroads in official territory, had been 
received from American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washing- 


‘ ton, D. C., National Auto Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit, 


Mich., C. & J. Industrial Driveaway, Inc., Lansing, Mich., and 
the Southern Railway Co., Washington, D. C. 


Intercity Transport Lines Status 


Assailing the conclusions by division 5 that this applicant 
was neither a common nor a contract carrier by motor vehicle, 
that it was not a broker of motor vehicle transportation, but 
that its service bore a strong resemblance to that of a freight 
forwarder and that its application for motor common carrier 
authority should be denied, Intercity transport Lines, Inc., of 
San Francisco, Calif., asked the entire Commission to reconsider 
the case and to postpone until its final disposition of the pro- 
ceeding the effective date of the denial order. by the Commis- 
slon, division 5, in MC 76034, Intercity Transport Lines, Inc., 
Common Carrier Application, issued to become effective Janu- 
ary 15 (see Traffic World, Dec. 1, 1945, p. 1324). 


Division 5, in its report in MC 76034, found that Intercity 
operated principally over the lines of other carriers and that, 
in ‘hose instances in which it owned or directly controlled motor 
€quipment used in performance of transfer, collections and 
delivery service within terminal areas, its operations were 
exempt from certificate or permit requirements. It said that 
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Intercity operated trucks in the San Francisco area in collection 
and delivery service and employed independent motor common 
carriers and, to a minor degree, water carriers under special 
agreements for performance of line-haul transportation between 
various points in California. It said the evidence strongly sug- 
gested that the applicant was a freight forwarder within the 
meaning of section 402(a)(5) of the act, but that, as such, the 
propriety of the rendition by it of service for other freight 
forwarders was open to question. 


An Express Company? 


After asserting that the decision by division 5 erroneously 
and unnecessarily forced ‘‘a legitimate, long-established trans- 
portation agency” out of business, Intercity said: 

“This case involves the operations of what is commonly 
known as an express company, which since early in 1933 has 
been providing transportation service over the lines of motor 
carriers. The propriety of applicant’s operations is expressly 
recognized by the laws of the state of California, wherein its 
operations are confined, and it has the standing of a common 
carrier under such laws. Yet the effect of the decision by 
division 5 is that applicant cannot perform any service in inter- 
state commerce because, it is said, applicant does not have 
direction and control of the line-haul vehicles... . 

“The effect of such decision is to put applicant out of busi- 
ness because applicant’s rates cannot exceed the going common 
carrier rates and consequently applicant cannot continue in 
business except under an arrangement with the underlying 
carriers providing for the transportation of applicant’s traffic 
at rates less the carrier’s published rates—which arrangement 
is entirely justifiable because applicant performs many of the 
transportation functions that would normally be performed 
by the underlying carrier. Since there is nothing in part II 
of the act authorizing a common carrier by motor vehicle to 
transport traffic for an express company at rates lower than its 
published rates, applicant is faced with the alternative, under 
part II of the act, of being recognized as a ‘common carrier 
by motor vehicle’ or going out of business... .” 


Solution of Problem Suggested 


Intercity relied on the U. S. Supreme Court decision in 
Thomson vs. United States, 321 U.S. 19, to support its claim 
that division 5 had erred in “insisting” that in order to be a 
motor common carrier the applicant “must have direction and 
control of the motor vehicles which do the carrying for him 
while they are doing it, and must be responsible to both the 
shipper and the general public for such operation.” Intercity 
suggested that if the Commission insisted on applying the 
“direction, control and responsibility” test, it would be fairer 
and more logical to dispose of the instant proceeding by afford- 
ing the applicant opportunity to enter into agreements with its 
underlying carriers similar to that set, forth in appendix B of 
the Commission’s second report on reconsideration in MC 66562, 
Sub. No. 356, Railway Express Agency, Inc., Extension of Oper- 
ations (see Traffic World, Nov. 24, 1945, p. 1261). 

To support its contention that it was not a forwarder, Inter- 
city declared that it did not consolidate individual shipments 
in its operations; that the only possible basis for saying that 
there was any consolidation of the shipments was that more 
than one shipment moved in the same truck of the underlying 
carrier; that the fact that a railroad shipped various 1. c. 1. 
shipments in the same freight car did not constitute consolida- 
tion of the freight or make it a freight forwarder, and that 
Intercity did not provide, as forwarders did, for performance 
of “break-bulk,” as there was “no ‘bulk’ to break.” 

“We earnestly request the Commission to consider,” said 
Intercity, “that if the type of express company by motor vehi- 
cle which has existed legitimately in California for many years 
is not recognized by part II of the interstate commerce act, 
such situation exists only as a result of an oversight by Congress 
in the definitions in part II of the act. Every effort possible 
under the act should be made to preserve the service which has 
been performed by applicant since long before part II of the 
act became effective. It would be unfair to the public and to 
applicant to force applicant to discontinue its business solely 
as a result of an oversight by Congress in not expressing its 
views specifically on this type of operation, if any possible 
way can be found. consistent with the law, to enable applicant 
to continue its business.” 

INCREASE ELIMINATION PROTEST 

With respect to a petition of Central and Southern Motor 
Freight Tariff Association, asking the Commission to suspend 
a proposed elimination of 6 per cent and 3 per cent increases 
in rates on shipments moving locally (single line) via McClosky 
& Shaffer, Inc., the Commission has voted to suspend and as- 
signed to the proceeding the number 1, and S. M-2624, it was 
said at the Commission’s Office. The protested matter was de- 
scribed as Item 43 of supplement No. 39 to tariff No. 220-A, 
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MF-I.C.C. No. 117, and Item 43 of supplement No. 50 to tariff 
No. 224-A, MF-I.C.C. No. 107, Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc., agent, published to become effective January 17 
(see Traffic World, Jan. 12, p. 78). ‘ 

The schedules were suspended from January 17 until Au- 
gust 17. 


Motor Minima in East, Midwest 


Associated Transport, Inc., by a petition in MC C-360, 
Minimum Class Rate Restrictions—Central and Eastern States, 
has asked the Commission to reopen the proceeding and to 
reconsider and revise the decision and order of division 2 by 
which maximum reasonable class-rate restrictions—also termed 
class-rate ‘“stops’”—were prescribed with respect to motor com- 
mon carrier truckload traffic between points in Trunk-Line ter- 
ritory and interterritorial between points in Central, Trunk- 
Line and New England territories, and the supplemental order 
by which the prescribed class-rate “stops” were modified (see 
a World, March 31, 1945, p. 807, and Oct. 6, 1945, p. 

Noting that the petition should have been filed by Decem- 
ber 10, under the Commission’s rules of practice, the petitioner 
made a separate request for acceptance of the late filing. It 
asked for rehearing and oral argument, in the main petition. 

The orders it sought to have modified, Associated Trans- 
port said, were confiscatory, not in accordance with the facts, 
inconsistent with the intent and letter of the transportation act 
of 1940 and the statement of policy it contained, and violative 
of the Constitution and federal laws controlling the Commis- 
sion and the petitioner. 

By the supplemental order, Associated Transport averred, 
the Commission sought, “fon what is now a ‘stale’ record, fur- 
ther to burden this respondent in particular by reductions in 
revenue which would increase its annual loss by $382,478.58.” 

The petitioner said it might be “helpful” to “remind” the 
Commission of “the following major blows which have been 
struck at the financial structure of truck operators since June 
30, 1945:” 


(1) Shippers generally, in preparation for a reconversion and to 
comply with War Labor Board orders respective vacations, substantially 
closed their plants and ceased their shipments during the period of July 
1st to 10th, 1945, leaving truck lines with employes on their payrolls and 
the major parts of their fleet idle during such period. 

(2) From the middle of August (VJ-Day) for almost two solid 
weeks shipments substantially ceased or were greatly curtailed while 
plants closed; the President, governors, sheriffs, mayors, gendarmes and 
civic organizations declared holidays and celebrations right and left, dis- 
locating the morale of employes, the orderly flow of freight, and the 
continuity of business, producing a similar situation as that in July but 
multiplied manifold and requiring the payment of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to employes for not working. 

(3) During the month of September, because of reconversion, traffic 
was 20 to 26 per cent off and was otherwise expensive to handle because 
of change in the nature of the quantity, size and destinations of ship- 
ments. 

(4) Throughout October, November and continuing to date, strikes 
outside and inside the industry have continued the dislocations of ship- 
ments and increased the cost of operation. As to equipment, parts and 
the attitude of labor, substantial relief has not been had from war-time 
conditions and in many respects conditions have worsened. 

(5) Weather conditions since December ist in the north, and even 
éxtending into the south, have been extremely unfavorable even com- 
pared with the hitherto unparalleled winter of 1944-45. 


“In the face of these conditions and in these times,” con- 
tinued the petitioner, “and in the midst of serious and substan- 
tial increases of wages awarded even since our last petition 
last spring by the National War Labor Board and in the midst 
of expiring wage contracts, strikes and demands for exorbitant 
additional increases in wages, the Commission, pursuing what 
we believe to be ill-timed and theoretical reforms directed to 
the substance and basis of truck rates, seems reckless of the 
economic effects of its order or the ‘staleness’ of the record on 
which it is based.” 

Associated Transport said that it and other respondents 
had made an “elaborate, exacting and detailed’ cost study; 
that this study fully justified its present “stops,” and that it 
offered to prove on rehearing that those stops were proper, 
lawful, just, non-discriminatory, and a financial and practical 
necessity to the continuance of the life of the company. It 
would show, further, it said, that its present costs were in 
excess of the revenue it received for handling the affected 
traffic at the “stops” prescribed by the Commission and above 
the revenue received by handling of this freight even at the 
present stops.” 

Attached to the petition were exhibits that, according to 
the petitioner, showed the effect of the reduction of truckload 
and 1. t. 1. stops that the Commission’s order would require, 
the difference of percentages in ]. t. 1. and truckload stops as 
contained in the last order and “self-evident and unjustifiable” 
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lack of uniformity, rhyme or reason between these differences 
of percentages, and a comparison of the operations in handling 
single-line hauls as against joint two and three line hauls. 

“It is the prayer of the Associated,” the petition said, ‘that 
on one theory or another no attempt be made to save the com- 
pany from itself. Given an opportunity to reconvert, rehabili- 
tate its fleet and scrape by to the period when it can be hoped 
that the labor situation may be better, it is now known that 
Associated can and will earn money. To do so it must be there 
and operating at that time. If such a day comes, there will be 
plenty of time for reforms. . . . Certainly after years of starva- 
tion and at a time when an increase in revenue for this com- 
pany and for the industry is an absolute ‘must,’ the theoretical 
reform further reducing the patient’s diet hardly seems con- 
ducive to a recovery by an ailing industry.” 


East-South Motor Rates and Routes 


Disputing the contention of the Price Administrator that 
there is no limitation on the Commission’s power to require 
maintenance of through motor routes, the respondents in I. 
and S. M-2433, East-South, Joint Rates and Routes—Cancella- 
tion, have asked the Commission to deny the petition of the 
Price Administrator for reconsideration. 

The respondents contrasted the use of the word “duty” in 
section 216(a) of the interstate commerce act, dealing with 
routes of common carriers of passengers by motor vehicle, and 
the use of the word “may” in section 216(c), dealing with joint 
routes of common carriers of property by motor vehicle. It was 
perfectly clear, they said, that Congress had intended to treat 
motor carriers of property differently from motor carriers of 
passengers. 

“Tt will be seen by an examination of the last sentence of 
section 216(c) quoted above that the jurisdiction over joint 
routes is dependent upon the creation of joint routes,” said 
the respondents. “That section begins by dealing with joint 
routes, and then requires that the joint rates must be reasonable 
and non-discriminatory; and section 216(e) which is relied upon 
by the Price Administrator sets out the procedure in dealing 
with joint rates, and therefore, the procedure is dependent 
upon the provisions of reasonableness in section 216(c), and 
that, in turn, is dependent upon the existence of joint routes. ... 
The doctrine of expressio unius est exclusio alterius requires 
the conclusion that the Commission has no jurisdiction over 
joint routes of common carriers of property.” 

A reply to the price administrator’s petition for reconsider- 
ation in I. and S. M-4233, filed by the Central and Southern 
Motor Freight Association, asking that the petition be denied, 
argues, as did the reply of the respondents, that Congress in- 
tended to permit motor common carriers of property the right 
voluntarily to form through routes. 

The C. S. M. F. A. said the administrator was erroneously 
construing the opinions in the cases cited in support of his po- 
sition that the Commission had implied powers to require mo- 
tor common carriers of property to form through routes. 

The association said the administrator had shown no re- 
visible errors in the law of the case as set forth in the report 
to warrant reconsideration. 


Motor Minimum Rate Increase 


Three: shipper groups, and one company, have asked the 
Commission to suspend rule 9 of supplement 34 to Middle At- 
lantic States Motor Carrier Conference tariff 10-D, MF-I. C. C. 
A-156 and rule 15 in supplement No. 20 to Agent R. R. Rice 
freight tariff No. 15-B, MF-I. C. C. A-165, published to be- 
come effective January 21, to establish increases in minimum 
charges a single shipment. 

The protestants were: Lynchburg (Va.) Traffic Bureau; Mid- 
dle Atlantic Shippers’ Motor Carrier Committee; American Drug 
Manufacturers Association, Drug and Toilet Preparation Traffic 
Conference, The Proprietary Association of America, The Toilet 
Goods Association, Inc., jointly; and Weiss & Klau Co. 

The Lynchburg request, mentioning only rule 9 of sup- 
plement No. 34, said the motor carriers sought to increase the 
minimum charge for a single shipment “from 65 cents to $1.15 
when the first class rate is 57 cents or less; from 85 cents and 
95 cents to $1.30 when the first class rate is over 57 cents but 
not over 88 cenis; from 95 cents and $1.15 to $1.55 when the 
first class rate is over 88 cents but not over $1.21; from $1.14 
to $1.80 when the first class rate is over $1.21 but not over $1.49: 
and from the present first class rate to $2.05 when the first 
class rate is over $1.49.” 

Each of the protestants observed that the same type of in- 
creases was in issue in I. and S. M-2436, Minimum Charges Per 
Shipment in East, in which case, and an embraced case involv- 
ing minimum charges in Central Territory, Examiners Croft 
and Kassell recommended that the Commission reaffirm earlier 
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findings that the proposed minimum charges would not be just 
and reasonable, and suggested a basis of charges to be found 
reasonable (see Traffic World, Sept. 29, 1945, p. 821). All but 
one of the protests asked that the schedules involved in the 
instant filings be suspended pending determination of I. and S. 
M-2436. 

The Lynchburg bureau said the different classes and rat- 
ings in the classification would completely disappear if the pro- 
posed changes became effective, and illustrated the situation as 
follows: 


Take for instance shoes, the transportation characteristics of which 
prompted these carriers to establish first class or column 100 rating, 
and the transportation characteristics of drugs, differing from those of 
shoes, prompted these carriers to establish third class or column 70 
rating. Basically, there is a difference from a transportation standpoint 
between various articles sufficient to justify these carriers in maintain- 
ing different ratings and rates on each of these articles. At present, 
the carriers maintain between Pittsburgh and Lynchburg, on shoes, a 
rate of $1.23, and on drugs, a rate of 86 cents per 100 pounds. However, 
under the proposed changes, the transportation characteristics disappear 
on 100 pounds of shoes and drugs, and the charge becomes $1.80 on each 
shipment of 100 pounds. Therefore, the different ratings and different 
classes will be nullified under the proposed changes, thus creating un- 
just discrimination. 


Weiss &-Klau said the charges would be discriminatory 
against the general distributing and retail trade and in favor 
of the larger shipper or jobber who had practically no interest 
in minimum shipments. 

The Middle Atlantic Shippers’ Motor Carrier Committee 
said the proposed increases would cause discrimination between 
short-haul and long-haul shippers and localities, and this point 
was likewise raised by the Lynchburg bureau. 

The drug group said the proposed changes had been pub- 
lished as new items, not as reissues of the rules originally under 
suspension and postponement in I. and S. M-2436. The proposed 
charges were flagged as incréases, they said, no reference being 
made in the proposed new rules to previous supplements con- 
taining the contested charges recommended to be found unjust 
and unreasonable. They said that, hile the statutory period for. 
suspension of the items originally published, suspended, and 
voluntarily postponed, had expired, the protested charges, pub- 
lished in new items and in different tariffs, were within the 
power of the Commission to suspend. 


Commission Diversion Agent 


Homer C. King, as agent of the Commission under second 
revised service order No. 99, with authority to divert and re- 
route traffic in railroads in the United States, has issued his 
King’s order No. 8, effective January 12 to January 18, ordering 
the Northern Pacific to divert or reroute to the Burlington at 
the Twin City area for movement to destination or connections 
all carload freight up to 50 carloads a day having destinations 
on the Burlington or at Chicago or beyond where such traffic 
is routed via the Milwaukee. 

The order further requires the Great Northern to divert or 
reroute to the Burlington at the Twin City area all carload 
freight up to 50 carloads a day having destinations on the Bur- 
lington at Chicago or beyond when routed via the Milwaukee. 

The order does not apply to cars having destinations on the 
Milwaukee at Chicago, and is subject to all provisions of re- 
vised King’s order No. 1. 

King’s order No. 9, effective from 12.01 January 16 to 
12:01 January 26, requires the Pennsylvania to divert or reroute 
and deliver to consignees at Arlington or Rosslyn, Va., all less- 
than-carload freight traffic coming into its possession that is 
routed over its line and thence over the line of the Washington 
& Old Dominion for delivery to consignees at Arlington or 
Rosslyn. 

Effective 12:01 p. m., January 15, Homer C. King cancelled 
his King’s order No. 8. 


Free Time at Ports 


The Commission, division 3, has set at 7 days, Sundays 
and holidays included, the free time on box cars held at ports, 
saying that free time published in tariffs for unloading such 
cars at ports aggravated a critical shortage of box cars. 

The action was taken in service order No. 434, Free Time 
on Box Cars, effective from 7:00 a. m., January 18, and ex- 
piring 7:00 a. m., March 1, prohibiting railroads from allowing 
“more than a total of 7 days’ free time on box cars held for 
unloading in coastwise, intercoastal or foreign commerce at 
the point of transshipment from car to vessel or vessel to car 
or when held short of such transfer point.” 

The order provided that it was not to be taken as per- 
mitting an increase of any free time published in tariffs on file, 
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and said that “all Sundays and legal holidays shall be included 
in computing the free time. .. .” The free time is to be com- 
puted continuously from the first 7:00 a. m. after actual or 
constructive placement until final release, less actual time 
required to move a constructively placed car to point of un- 
loading. 

It defined the term box car as meaning freight equipment 
having a mechanical designation in the Official Railway Equip- 
ment Register prefixed by “XX” or “V.” 

The provisions of the order, by its terms, will be suspended 
during any period when extreme weather conditions exist, as 
described in rule 8, section A, Agent B. T. Jones’ tariff I. C. C. 
No. 3963, when regulations and charges provided in published 
tariffs will apply. 

The order suspended tariff provisions in conflict with it 
and carried the usual requirement of publication of such 
suspension. 





BOX CAR DEMURRAGE ORDERS 


By amendment No. 2 to service order No. 369, relating to 
demurrage charges on closed box cars, the Commission, division 
3, has extended the order’s expiration date from January 15, at 
7 a.m., to March 15, at 7 a. m. 

Service order No. 369 governed demurrage charges on box 
cars whether subject, or not subject, to an average agreement, 
and applied to intrastate as well as interstate traffic (see Traffic 
World, Dec. 15, 1945, p. 1475). 

The Commission, division 3, by amendment No. 2 to service 
order No. 370, relating to demurrage on the State Belt Railroad 
of California, has brought that order into line with its action 
on service order No. 369, relating to demurrage charges on 
closed box cars. The division extended the expiration date of 
No. 370 from January 15, at 7 a.m., to March 15, at 7 a.m. 


L.C. L. EMBARGO AT DES MOINES LIFTED 


By second revised service order No. 423-A, the Commission, 
division 3, effective January 11, vacated second revised service 
order No. 423, which prohibited the North Western and the 
Rock Island from accepting outbound less-than-carload freight 
a ~~ with certain exceptions (see Traffic World, Jan. 

p 


SAN FRANCISCO UNLOADING ORDER 


Effective immediately, the Southern Pacific Co. has been 
ordered by the Commission, division 3, by revised service order 
No. 426, to unload “forthwith” seven cars containing various 
commodities on hand at San Francisco, Cali., consigned to W. 
P. Fuller, H. M. Shanzer Co., Eloesser-Heynemann Co., and 
Best Foods Co. The order would expire on receipt of notice that 
the unloading had been performed, said the division. The origi- 
nal order directed the same railroad to unload 14 cars con- 
signed, respectivelyl, to the same consignees and, in addition, 
Williams Wallace Co., and Consolidated Chemical Co. 


CALIFORNIA CAR UNLOADINGS 

The Commission, division 3, by service order No. 430, has 
ordered the Southern Pacific Co. ‘‘forthwith” to unload 35 cars 
containing rags and one car of machinery on hand at Paraffine, 
Calif., consigned to Paraffine Companies, Inc. 

By service order No. 431, the division directed the Santa 
Fe forthwith to unload six cars of rags on hand at Paraffine, 
consigned to the same company. 

Each order was made effective immediately and would 
expire when the unloading was completed and the Commission’s 
Bureau of Service so notified. 


WESTBOUND TRANSFER ORDER 


By amendment No. 1 to revised service order No. 340, 
minimum loading of carload transfer freight required, which 
prohibited light loading of refrigerator and other freight cars 
in the west, the Commission, division 3, extended the expira- 
tion date of the order from January 10 to June 30 (see Traffic 
World, Nov. 10, p. 1156). 





BOX CARS TO THE NORTHWEST 


Effective from January 12 to January 19, the Commission, 
division 3, by service order No. 432, requires the Burlington, 
the Illinois Central, the Soo Line, the Milwaukee, the Rock Is- 
land, the North Western, and the Chicago Great Western to 
deliver to the Great Northern via Sioux City and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, and to the Northern Pacific via Minneapolis-St. Paul 
a total of 825 empty serviceable plain ,box cars a day, exclu- 
sive of Canadian ownership. 

Specifically, it ordered those carriers to (1) deliver, (2) 
transport and deliver, or (3) accept, transport and deliver, 
empty serviceable plain box cars exclusive of Canadian owner- 
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ship, each day in the numbers and via junctions specified in an 
appendix to the order. 

. The order said there was a critical shortage of box cars, 
urgently needed in the northwestern territory. Such cars, it 
said, were available east of the Mississippi River, but were not 
being moved west in sufficient numbers to relieve the shortage. 


GIANT REFRIGERATOR CAR ORDER 

The Commission, division 3, had added FOBX refrigerator 
cars, numbered 775 to 799, inclusive, and 4975 to 4999, inclusive, 
to those cars exempted from service order No. 93, which as 
amended, required railroads operating in Arizona and California 
to furnish so-called giant refrigerator cars for loading suitable 
commodities, at rates applicable on the same commodities when 
loaded in standard refrigerator cars. The action was taken 
in amendment No. 6 to service order No. 93, effective from 
January 15 to March 1. 

TRANSPORT POLICY INQUIRY 

The subcommittee on transportation policy of the National 
Industrial Traffic League has transmitted to the House Com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce the responses of 
the League on the suggested topics in the House committee’s 
transportation inquiry, as approved by the League in its recent 
a. we at Chicago (see Traffic World, Dec. 1 and Dec. 

The league report set forth the league’s views on national 
transportation policy, regulation, common ownership and _ in- 
tegration, federal aid to transportation, interstate barriers to 
commerce, and the submarginal carrier. : 


Forwarder-Motor Rate Bill 


Letters from shipper groups, some favoring and others op- 
posing the proposal to permit establishment under the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction of a special arrangement for compensa- 
tion by forwarders of the motor carriers serving them, such ar- 
rangement to take the place of the existing joint forwarder- 
motor rates, have been made public with the issuance by the 
House interstate commerce committee of printed hearings on 
H. R. 2764, the Lea pill to amend section 409 of the act with 
respect to utilization of truck service by forwarders (see Traf- 
fic World, Dec. 22, 1945, p. 1556). 

Attached to a letter addressed to Representative Howell, 
of Illinois, a member of the committee, by W. R. Arrington, of 
the firm of Arrington, Fiedler & Healy, Chicago, was a memo- 
randum signed by ten traffic managers of large mercantile of 
manufacturing companies, opposing H. R. 2764 and setting 
forth at length various reasons for such opposition. It was con- 
tended in the memorandum that the bill attempted to “legalize 
unlawful joint rates . . . which have resulted in unjust discrimi- 
nation” and that these joint rates, if continued, would result 
in “a vicious form of rate.subsidy.” A further contention was 
that “we are embarking on a disastrous adventure if we permit 
the freight forwarder special rates and privileges which we do 
not permit other shippers or owners of commodities.” The 
memorandum was signed by the following: R. A. Bentley, gen- 
eral traffic manager, National Tea Co.; N. W. Putnam, traffic 
manager, Gamble Skogmo, Inc.; J. K. Smith, traffic manager, 
Spiegel, Inc.; E. M. Brinckman, traffic manager, Jewel Tea 
Co., Inc.; J. M. Cody, general traffic manager, Butler Bros.; 
P. W. Brown, general traffic manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
John E. Warden, traffic manager, McMahon Consolidating Co., 
Inc., and E. J. Leger, general traffic manager, Johnson & John- 
son. 

Grant Arnold, manager of the transportation bureau of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, submitted a statement of the posi- 
tion of the Shippers Transportation Committee of the Detroit 
B. of C., embodying the following resolution that that commit- 
tee had adopted: 


“The primary interest of the shippers is service, and we 
believe that railroads could establish service themselves com- 
parable to that of the freight forwarders if they were so minded. 
The rail carriers in the future may well need the revenue which 
adequate less-than-carload service can produce. Because the 
railroads have failed to provide such adequate service in the 
past, we hereby support the provisions of H. R. 2764, but ad- 
vocate an addition to the provisions of this bill to include pro- 
visions for mandatory establishment of joint rate arrangements 
between rail and motor carriers in the same manner as now 
provided for joint agreements between the railroads and water 
carriers as named in section 15 (3) of the interstate commerce 
act.” 

Support of the bill was expressed in letters to the commit- 
tee chairman, Representative Lea, of California, from Fred 
A. Virkus, chairman of the Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations, Chicago; the Textile Association of Los 
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Angeles; Gerrish Gassaway, manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
Delaware, Inc., of Wilmington, Del., and E. A. Momberger, 
manager, transportation department, Buffalo, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Virkus submitted a resolution of his organiza- 
tion setting forth the view, among others, that freight for- 
warders offered the only dependable means of its members ob- 
taining adequate service on their l.c.]. traffic. The Los Angeles 
textile association said that if it became necessary for all ship- 
pers and receivers to join some association (for pooling of 1.c.1. 
freight) in order to defeat higher costs or to meet lower costs 
of competitive firms, “the hodge-podge resulting would create 
the greatest muddle in transportation history.” Mr. Gassaway 
said the traffic advisory committee of his organization regarded 
the charges paid to truck lines by forwarders as being “in the 
same category as divisions of rates between railroad carriers,” 
and that, as such, “their reasonableness should be determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” Mr. Momberger de- 
scribed forwarder operations as “the ultimate in coordinated 
transportation efficiency,” said.that forwarders utilized equip- 
ment in a more efficient manner than was otherwise the custom 
in the movement of l.c.l. freight, thereby eliminating waste, 
and, added that ‘“‘no good purpose will be served by depriving 
shippers and receivers of freight of this expedited service, nor 
is there any reason why the efficient use of carrier equipment 
should be discouraged.” 





Truck Anti-Racketeering Bill 


President Truman, in his press conference the afternoon of 
January 15, indicated that he favored bringing the so-called 
Hobbs anti-racketeering bill out of committee for a vote by 
the Senate. 

The bill, H. R. 32, providing for, among other things; pun- 
ishment of persons who obstruct, delay or affect commerce or 
the movement of any article or commodity in commerce, by 
robbery or extortion, was passed by the House December 12, 
1945 (see Traffic World, Dec. 15, 1945, p. 1489) and was sent 
to the Senate. 

A reporter noted that President Truman, in a recent radio 
address to the people of the country, had criticized the holding 
up of legislation by congressional committees and said the 
Hobbs anti-racketeering bill was one that had been held up 
by a Senate committee. Asked for comment on this matter, 
President Truman said he thought that the house (of Congress) 
that was considering the bill should be allowed to vote on it, 
the same as on any other legislation. 


Truman Was Once Indifferent 


Speaking in the House, January 15, Representative Hoff- 
man, of Michigan, recalled that the House had originally passed 
the Hobbs anti-racketeering bill on April 9, 1943, and that the 
Senate had failed to act on it. He said that President Truman 
had been a member of the Senate two years after original pas- 
sage of the bill by the House but had in that time “never raised 
his voice” in an effort to get the bill out of the Senate com- 
mittee on education and labor and to have it enacted into law. 
He averred that by no stretch of the imagination could the bill 
be called anti-labor. 

“Over a-period of years,” he said, discussing the type of 
labor union activity the Hobbs bill was designed to outlaw, 
“it has been the practice of the teamsters’ union . . . to make 
truck drivers going into the cities pay $8.41 for every small 
truckload of small-farm produce or merchandise transported 
over the highways, and $9.42 for the larger trucks. There is no 
justification for that. The Supreme Court in passing upon the 
anti-racketeering legislation which had to do with that prac- 
tice, in the majority opinion, admitted that it was extortion. . . 
If any citizen or any group of citizens tried to do what the 
teamsters are doing, they would end up in jail. But the Su- 
preme Court, just one justice dissenting, held that because it 
was an established union practice, the anti-racketeering law 
passed by Congress did not apply. . .” 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


President Truman, in his press conference January 15, said 
in answer to a reporter’s question that he would not include 
any discussion of the St. Lawrence seaway in his “state of the 
Union” message that he would transmit to Congress January 21. 
He said he had sent a separate message to Congress about the 
St. Lawrence project some time ago. 


VESSEL ENTRIES AT LAKE PORTS 


Representative Kilburn, of New York, has introduced H. R. 
5115, to amend the tariff act of 1930 so as to permit certain 
vessels to make entry at ports on the Great Lakes and the St 
Lawrence River without filing passenger and baggage lists. 
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Rail Union Jurisdiction Case 


In a case calling for a determination of the extent to which 
a federal district court having charge of a railroad reorgani- 
zation has power to adjudicate a jurisdictional dispute involv- 
ing the railroad and two rail labor unions, in view of railway 
labor act provisions giving such power to the administrative 
agencies established by that act, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has sustained the courts below in part, but has 
directed the district court to stay its order of dismissal of the 
case “so as to give an opportunity for application to the (Na- 
tional Railroad) Adjustment Board for an interpretation of the 
agreements” between the railroad and the unions. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion, written by Justice Black, 
was handed down January 14 in No. 37, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America, H. W. Fraser, President Thereof, et al., 
Petitioners, vs. Shelton Pitney and Walter P. Gardner, trustees 
of Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, et al. Justice Rutledge 
wrote a separate opinion, “dissenting in part.” 

Each of the two unions—the Order of Railway Conductors 
(O. R. C.) and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (B. R. T.) 
—claimed that its respective collective bargaining agreement en- 
titled it to supply conductors for five daily freight trains op- 
erated within the Elizabeth Port, N. J., yards of the railroad, 
and both unions pressed their contentions on the reorganization 
trustees appointed under section 77 of the bankruptcy act, 
Justice Black said. He stated that the O. R. C. represented road 
conductors who ordinarily operated trains outside the yards, 
while the B. R. T. represented yard conductors who ordinarily 
operated trains inside the yards. 


“But here,” he continued, “the practice over a period of 
years had been that at times yard conductors manned trains 
outside the yard and road conductors manned trains within the 
yard, including the five freight trains here involved. In 1940 
the railroad in response to pressure by the O. R. C. agreed that 
thereafter only road conductors would- man the outside trains. 
However, O. R. C. conductors continued to operate the five daily 
freight trains within the yard. In 1943 the railroad was pre- 
vailed upon by the B. R. T. to agree to substitute B. R. T. yard 
conductors for the O. R. C. conductors operating these five 
trains. 

“Thereupon O. R. C. brought this suit in the reorganiza- 
tion court. It .... asked the court to instruct its trustees not to 
displace road conductors and to enjoin them permanently from 
taking such action so long as O. R. C.’s contracts with the road 
were not altered in accordance with the provisions of the rail- 
way labor act. . . The case was referred to a master who, after 
a hearing, found that O. R. C.’s collective bargaining contracts 
did not provide that its conductors were to operate the five 
freight trains and that the B. R. T. contract allotted these lines 
to its members. The district court sustained these findings and 
accordingly dismissed the petition on its merits. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals (for the Third circuit) held that the petition 
should be dismissed on jurisdictional grounds because the reme- 
dies of the railway labor act for the settlement of disputes such 
as here involved are exclusive. . . It further stated that if it 
should be mistaken on the jurisdictional question, then it agreed 
with the district court that the road conductors must lose on 
the merits. . .” 


In the course of further discussion, Justice Black said that 
an agency especially competent to deal with the “intricate and 
technical’? question here presented had been created by Con- 
gress; that the court should exercise equitable discretion to give 
that agency the first opportunity to pass on the issue, and that 
only after the Adjustment Board acted, but not until then, could 
it plainly appear that the relief of an injunction was necessary 
to insure compliance with the statute. Until such time, the 
O. R. C. could not show irreparable loss and inadequacy of the 
legal remedy, he said. He concluded as follows: 


We hold that the district court had supervisory power to instruct 
its trustees as it did. And a review of the evidence persuades us 
that the court’s findings on which such instructions were based are 
not clearly erroneous. To the extent that its order constitutes instruc- 
tions to its trustees, it is affirmed. Of course, in this respect it is no 
more binding on the Adjustment Board than the action of any other, 
carrier. But the court should not have interpreted the contracts for 
purposes of finally adjudicating the dispute between the unions and 
the railroad. The dismissal of the cause should therefore be stayed 


by the district court, so as to give an opportunity for application to 
the Adjustment Board for an interpretation of the agreements. Any 
rights clearly revealed by such an interpretation might then, if the 
situation warrants, be protected in this proceeding. 


Justice Rutledge said he thought the district court should 
grant “temporary relief” to the O. R. C. “until the rights of the 
parties have been ascertained and permanent relief is given or 
denied.” 





JURY PANEL AND TRAIN INJURY CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States has granted cer- 
tiorari in No. 349, Gilbert E. Thiel, Petitioner, vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Co., a case arising out of personal injuries to a passenger 
(the petitioner) who, according to documents in the proceeding 
before the court, jumped out through a window of a moving train 
after being left unguarded though the railroad had accepted him 
‘as a passenger, allegedly knowing that he was “out of his nor- 
mal mind.” 

A jury in the court of original jurisdiction returned a ver- 
dict for the railroad, in Thiel’s suit for damages. On appeal, 
Thiel made the contention, among others, that Negroes and 
Chinese were improperly excluded from the jury panel, but the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth circuit, embracing states 
in the west coast area, affirmed the lower court and held that 
the jury was legally constituted. 

The U. S. Supreme Court said its review of the case would 
be limited to the question whether the petitioner’s motion to 
strike the jury panel was properly denied. It granted a motion 
of the petitioner to proceed “in forma pauperis.” 





Service Order Vacation Denial 


In refusing permanently to set aside more of the Commis- 
sion’s service orders Nos. 180, 394, and 396, increasing demur- 
rage charges on refrigerator cars and contested by the Na- 
tional League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis- 
tributors, than required December 23, 24, 25 and 30, and Janu- 
ary 1 be used in computing demurrage, the federal court for 
the District of Columbia held that orders establishing demur- 
rage charges -were “rules with respect to the use, supply or 
movement of cars,” as set forth in the emergency authority 
granted the Commission in section 1(15) of the interstate com- 
merce act. The court had temporarily set aside the provisions 
as to figuring demurrage (see Traffic World, Dec. 29, p. 1602). 

Quoting an 1894 report of a case before the Virginia su- 
preme court of appeals, the District court said the original sup- 
port for the right of a railroad to impose demurrage charges 
was that such charge constituted a reasonable rule and regula- 
tion in respect to the use of the car. It said also that the 
Commission had “early” referred to demurrage charges as 
car-service rules, and cited the uniform demurrage code de- 
cided on by the National Association of Railway Commissions 
and approved by the Commission, as amended from time to 
time, as evidence that demurrage charges were an integral part 
of the demurrage rules as published and used in the industry. 
Demurrage orders of the Commission were always called serv- 
ice orders, said the court, and were served on the car service 
division of the Association of American Railroads. 


After quoting other authorities, the court observed it 
seemed clear that demurrage charges were in part compensa- 
tion and in part penalty, being neither fully, not being rates 
as that term was used in connection with rate-making, nor 
penalties as that term was used in respect to penal institutions, 
adding that “they are sui generis.” It continued by saying 
that, “historically, textually, in purpose and in content, they 
are an integral part of the established rules and regulations 
relating to the use and movement of cars. From the beginning 
they have been sustained as rules and regulations. They could 
not have been sustained as carrier charges or as penalties. As 
an integral part of the rules and regulations in respect to car 
service, they fall within the provisions of section 1(15) of the 
interstate commerce act. It follows that when an emergency 
exists, the Commission can, without hearing, issue, effective 
for a limited time, orders in respect to these charges.” 

Dealing with the league’s charge that the orders be in- 
valid because thirty days’ notice had not been given the Price 
Administrator, and observing that the Administrator had with- 
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drawn from the suit because if the court held as it did the 
notice provision of the stabilization act would not be applicable, 
the court said this was so, because if the Commission directed 
increased. demurrage without notice and without ‘hearing, the 
carriers, being without notice themselves, could not give the 
Administrator notice and, there being no hearing, there would 
be no proceeding in which intervention (by the Administrator) 
could be had. The statute, the court said, could not be held to 
direct an impossible act. 

In requiring that the days mentioned be not included in 
figuring demurrage, the court said the averments of the com- 
plaint, that it would have been impossible to unload cars on 
certain days during the Christmas holidays, must be accepted 
as facts. The court said that “the labor situation in that respect 
was of such common knowledge that we took judicial notice of 
it z passing upon the application for a temporary restraining 
order.” 


Monon Reorganization 


Federal District Judge Igoe, of Chicago, on January 11 
issued an order formally confirming a plan for reorganization of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad (the Monon 
Route). The reorganization is thus now complete, except for 
appointment of three interim managers to act until a new com- 
pany is formed to take over the properties. Railroad officials 
said a new companay would be operating the road within the 
next six or eight months. 

The reorganization plan, ‘approved January 3, 1944, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has been accepted by more 
than two-thirds of each class of security holders. Reorganiza- 
tion managers will be nominated by these groups and appointed 
by the court. 

The plan makes no provision for present preferred and 
common stockholders, writes off approximately $14,000,000 of 
defaulted interest, reduces capital structure from approximately 
$42,250,000 to $30,084,791, and terminates the relationships be- 
tween the Monon and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
and the Southern Railway. Most present Monon common and 
preferred shares are held jointly by the L. & N. and the South- 
ern. They have the opportunity to acquire stock of the reor- 
ganized company if they enter into a traffic agreement with it. 

Capital of the new company will consist of $7,613,800 of 
4 per cent first mortgage income bonds; $8,914,496 of 4% per 
cent second mortgage income bonds; 343,714 shares of class A 
5 per cent $25-par common stock, and 195,746 shares of class 
B no-par common stock. 

The 573-mile Monon has its main lines between Chicago 
and Indianapolis and Louisville and Michigan City. 


Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commission con- 
cerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of motor carrier 
provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Commission rules and 
regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Nebraska district, Omaha division, at Omaha. Union Trans- 
fer Co., dba Union Freightways, Omaha, Neb., was fined $400 
and costs following entry of its plea of nolo contendere to an 
information charging it with violations of part II of the inter- 
state commerce act and the fines and costs were required to 
be paid. The defendant was charged with aiding and abetting 
Kenneth Blakeman, dba Union Transfer Co., of Norfolk, Neb., 
a motor-vehicle common carrier, in the transportation of prop- 
erty moving in interstate commerce between various Nebraska 
points that the latter carrier was not authorized to serve. 
Previously, in the same court, Kenneth Blakeman had entered 
a plea of guilty to a separate information charging him with 
operating as a common carrier by motor vehicle in interstate 
commerce, without authority, and was fined $200 and costs. 


T. V. A. and Freight Rates 


“A result of extensive T. V. A. research was seen in the 
May, 1945, decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which was viewed as an important step in favor of the south 
and west in their struggle toward national parity in freight 
rates on high-grade manufactures,” said the Tennessee Valley 
authority in its annual report to Congress, covering the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1945, referring to the class rate decision. 

After asserting that southern and western industry had 
been handicapped in competition with manufactures in the 
north and east because of “higher freight rates not justified 
by the small differences in the cost of providing rail service,” 
the T. V. A. said that the Commission’s decision in the class 
rate and freight classification cases ultimately would mean 
better conditions for the birth and growth of industry in the 
south and west. It said that a T. V. A. report on interterri- 
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torial freight rates issued in June, 1937, had first called to the 
attention of Congress “the disparity in freight rates.” Ii 
claimed that the developments in the class rate and freight 
classification proceedings “illuminate T. V. A.’s function in 
searching out the facts relating to regional development and 
interpreting them as a basis for public use.” Information it 
had collected and organized on the freight rate subject had 
been widely used by individuals and groups interested in na- 
tional parity in rail freight rates it added. 


Data on River Traffic 


Estimated river traffic on the Tennessee River for the 
calendar year 1944 declined to 160,000,000 ton-miles, represent- 
ing a decrease of nearly 23 per cent below the preceding year, 
but the estimated river traffic for the first half of 1945 rose to 
a level 63 per cent above the figure for the same period fo1 
1944 and was 44 per. cent higher than the ton-mile total re- 
ported for the first half of 1943 when an all-time yearly record 
of more than 206,500,000 ton-miles of freight moved on the 
river, said T. V. A. 

The ton-mile decrease in 1944, it said, was attributable to 
the closing of navigation for a two-month period while con- 
struction of the Kentucky lock was being completed, and to 
discontinuance of wartime shipments of military vehicles and 
pig iron, ‘which accounted for 50,000,000 ton-miles in 1943.” 
It stated that more than 20,000 vehicles, including jeeps, trucks, 
scout cars, weapon carriers and ambulances were transported 
on the river in the war period. Its estimate of river traffic for 
the first six months of 1945 was 125,000,000 ton-miles. 

Important items in the 1945 traffic upswing were coal and 
coke, accounting for about 76,000,000 ton-miles, and grain, 
totaling about 21,000,000 ton-miles in the six months, according 
to their report. Much of the coal was delivered to T. V. A. 
steam-electric generating stations producing power for war 
purposes and the grain, “new on the river since the T. V. A. 
development,” moved from midwest points to Decatur, Gunters- 
ville, Chattanooga and Knoxville, the report added. 


River Shipyard Production 


T. V. A. said that in the war period up to June 30, the ship- 
building industry on the Tennessee River had launched more 
than 125 vessels, including many ocean going cargo ships. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, it said, five T. V. A. pub- 
lic use terminals handled about 19,500 tons of freight, including 
military vehicles, grain, coal, logs, lumber, boats, scrap iron, 
and automobile parts, as compared with 25,300 tons handled in 
the previous fiscal year. It stated that four common carrier 
barge lines entitled to operate over the entire course of the 
river, that three others were entitled to operate over shorter 
stretches, and that there were, in addition, about 30 private and 
contract carriers operating on the river. 

_ “The developments during the year were encouraging in 
view of the need for expansion of both barge and terminal 
service in order to develop the full carrying ‘capacity of the 
new river channel,” it said. 


HEAVY LOADING RATE CUTS 


_The Eastern Traffic Executives Association and the Illinois 
Freight Association have announced the cancellation of hear- 
ings on proposed incentive rates for heavier car loadings, set 
for Chicago, February 13 and 14. The announcement says the 
hearings have been cancelled ‘owing fo developments since the 
promulgation” of the original notice. ‘Commodities which were 
to be considered at the hearing now cancelled included wall 
paper, alcohols, acetone, anti-freezing compounds, glycerine, 
glass containers, glassware, bottle, can and jar caps, gas cylin- 
ders, solder, foundry facing, foundry core compounds, glue, pa- 
per and wood excelsior, matches, books, clay and pitch targets, 
clothing, cutlery and flower pots. 


CHANGES IN DOCKETS 


Hearing in MC 105930, assigned for January 14, at New York, N. Y., 
was postponed to January 28, at 641 Washington Street, New York, 
N. Y., before Examiner Bennett. 

Hearing in MC 2903, Sub. 5, assigned for January 15, at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was postponed to January 28, at Mayflower Hotel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., before Jt. Bd. 64. 

Hearing in 29376, assigned for January 16, at Philadelphia, Pa., was 
postponed to a date to be fixed® 

Hearing in 29337 and 29356, assigned for January 17, at Miami. 
Fla., was postponed to a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in 29399, assigned for January 18, at Miami, Fla., was 
postponed to a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in MC-F 2708, assigned for January 14, at Hartford, Conn., 
was changed to January 29, at Bond Hotel, Hartford, Conn., before 
Examiner Clifford. 

Hearing in MC 31400, assigned for January 16, at New York, N. Y.. 
,was postponed to January 28, at 641 Washington St., New York, N. Y.., 
before Examiner Boss. 

Argument in Service Order 180, assigned for January 16, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was cancelled. 

Hearing in MC 66121, Sub. 4, assigned for January 17, at New York. 
N. Y., was cancelled. 
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This article takes its title from 
the wording used in a Congres- 
sional Appropriation Act which 
makes funds available for the 
transportation of all Navy ship- 
ments via all modes of transpor- 
tation. 

Here is a story of one of the 
largest and best transportation 
jobs of the war. It is the story 
of how a group of traffic men, 
drawn from carriers and industry 
have, as civilians and officers of 
the Navy, directed and handled a 
wartime transportation job of 
which the Navy and the traffic fra- 
ternity of the nation may be proud. 

This is the first time this story 
has appeared in print. The very 
fact that few outside of those di- 
rectly concerned with the job 
have ever heard of the Navy’s 
“Traffic Department” is indica- 
tive of the lack of elaboration and 
ostentation which has character- 
ized its work. It is, as a matter 
of fact, indicative of the Navy’s 
tradition as the silent service. 

To a degree unique for a mil- 
itary organization, the Navy ap- 
pears to have recognized that 
traffic management is a special- 
ized professional skill, and to have 
centralized and assigned respon- 
sibility for it in the hands of a 
trained qualified traffic organiza- 
tion. The administration of this 
organization was based on the 
philosophy that the essence of 
good transportation is economy— 
economy not confined to a finan- 
cial sense, but economy of man- 
power, handling, and procedures. 





A few minutes past 7:00 p. m. on 

@ August 14, 1945, the Military 
Transportation Section of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads received 
word by telephone from the Navy to re- 
quest every railroad in the United States 
to stop, hold and report for further dis- 
position every carload of Navy freight 
(exception: perishable foodstuffs) en- 
route to tidewater. transshipping activi- 
ties. 

In the ensuing week, the. railroads 
stopped cold in their tracks approxi- 
mately 5,000 carloads of Navy freight, 
while the Association of American Rail- 
roads reported the car numbers, ODT 
permit numbers, and where held, to 
Navy authorities who either released the 
cars to new destinations or allowed them 
to proceed to original consignees after 
continued need for their contents was 
determined. Messengers played battle- 
dore and shuttlecock between the office 
of the Military Transportation Section of 
the Association of American Railroads 
and the Navy Department. 

Thus, during the 48 hours when mil- 
lions were celebrating the surrender of 
Japan, hundreds of railroad and Navy 
transportation personnel labored around 
the clock bleéding off the railroads ma- 
terials of war no longer required after 
the guns of the fleets were silenced. 

This great anticlimax marked a clos- 
ing phase of Navy logistics—the job of 
transporting, supplying and maintaining 
men and material to wage war thousands 
of miles away, by land, sea and air, from 
the sources of supplies. 

The men involved will return, their 
chests emblazoned with a travelogue of 
ribbons as evidence of their travels and 








Transportation of 
Things—Navy 


Here, for the First Time in Print, is the Facinating Story 
of the Transportation Accomplishments of the United 
States Navy in the Great World War, Written Espe- 
cially for the Traffic World by the First Authority, the 
Officer in Charge—tThis is First of Three Installments 


By CAPTAIN F. CLINTON TOAL (SC), U.S.N.R. 


deeds, and children and grandchildren 
for generations to come will be regaled 
with stories by proud parents and uncles 
of how Lt. Smith or Gunner’s Mate 
Jones journeyed to such far-flung places 
as Karachi, Bizerte, Funi Futi and Oki- 
nawa. 


A Travel Story of Material 


There is another travel story, less well 
known, but no less important in winning 
a war. 

It is the story of how the generators 
from Pittsfield, the flour from Minne- 
apolis, the oil from Texas, the canvas 
from Georgia, the engines from Detroit, 
the clothing from Brooklyn, the radar 
from Cincinnati, aviation material from 
Philadelphia, the paint from Mare 
Island, the lumber from Oregon, the 
landing craft from Muskegon, ammuni- 
tion from Indiana, Alabama, Nevada, the 
grapefruit from Florida, the bacon and 
eggs from Iowa, the peaches from Cali- 
fornia, the beer from Milwaukee, and the 
carbon paper from Rochester, were 
transported to the thousands of Navy 
ships and advance bases all over the 
world, not to mention the more than 700 
Navy shore establishments within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

These, and thousands of other items, 
necessary to support the mighty United 
States fleets could not, like passengers, 
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speak out for themselves. They could 
not walk or fight for a taxi to take them 
from one station to another. They could 
not themselves protest if they were side- 
tracked or delayed. It was just as es- 
sential, however, for these inarticulate 
materials of war to reach their many 
destinations without damage or delay. 
Someone, therefore, had to serve as their 
Thomas A. Cook & Sons and arrange 
for the journeys of these vital materials 
of war. 


Directing the peak transportation of 
12,000 daily Navy shipments was, if any- 
thing, more involved than Cook’s task 
of satisfying the demands of its most 
fastidious traveler. Passengers come 
within reasonably well standardized di- 
mensions, whereas Navy shipments var- 
ied in size from a compass needle to an 
ocean-going tug. 

Such a shipment may have been worth 
much less than the cost of transporting 
it, or it may have been so valuable as to 
give the carrier’s insurance agent night- 
mares. It may have been an ordinary ink 
well, or it may have been a gadget so 
secret that a Marine officer guard, armed 
to the teeth, must accompany it every 
moment of its journey. It may have been 
as safe as a feather bed, or ten pounds 
of it may have had the power to wreck 
an entire train. Its destination mav 
openly have been “Navy Yard, Brook- 
lyn, New York,” or a super-secret base 
under the very nose of Tojo. It may have 
been needed for use a year after ship- 
ment, or the USS Iowa may have been 
immobolized awaiting it. It may have 
moved by express, by motor truck, by 
air, or by various combinations of these 
services. 

The job of “traffic management” 
this story was to get the material where 
it was needed—to see at all costs that 
transportation was not responsible for 
any part of “too little and too late.” 
This is not to say that transportation 
was the one all-important factor or to 
suggest that cost was completely ienored. 
Even in wartime, a bill of approximately 
$2,000.000 a day for inland transporta- 
tion charges was not hay. Congress, as 
will hereinafter be noted, had some ideas 
on this point. 


Its Name Is “Traffic Management” 


The name for this job is “traffic man- 
agement,” which, in its simplest terms, 
is the determination of what and how the 
various available instrumentalities of 
transportation can best be utilized to 
meet the requirements of the Navy or 











Navy officer assistants of the Transportation Division, all of them from civilian transportation 


jobs, as indicated: Lt. Com. R. D. Kingsbury, American Mail Line; Lt. 


W. Howard Amor, 


Cleveland Cartage Co.; Lt. Com. C. G. Carison, Railway Express Aepner Lt. D. H. Smith, 


International Salt Co.; Lt. E. R. Norris, Pennsylvania Railroad; Lt. 


M. Morton, Industrial 


Management; Lt. F. J. Lott, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Ry.; Lt. Com. J. C. Emery, Railway Express 
Agency; Capt. F. C. Toal, Officer in Charge, Southern Ry.; Lt. Com. J. C. Sewell, Alcoa Steam- 
ship Co.; Lt. Com. J. G. Cooper, Interstate Commerce Commission; Lt. (jg) R. N. Sabo, Calif. 
Artificial Flower Co.; Lt. Com. W. H. Niven, General Motors-Cadillac; Lt. G. H. Smull, Navy Dept. 


any other large shipper. The Navy’s job 
in this respect did not differ fundamen- 
tally from that of the traffic departments 
of U. S. Steel, General Electric, or Sears- 
Roebuck. 


Sheer size and military considerations 
did, however, set the jobs apart in some 
respects. No industrial traffic manager 
ever had the responsibility for directins 
the flow of quite as much as 4,000 car- 
loads of freight a day, or of so consign- 
ing much of this material that commer- 
cial carriers could not know its final des- 
tination, while at the same time, desig- 
nated military personnel could know 
and thus be able to dispose of it ac- 
cordingly. 

Some indutrial traffic managers have 
had at their disposal the services of al- 
lied subsidiary steamship companies, 
but none ever had available, as did the 
Navy traffic manager, his own air trans- 
portation service flying 300,000 miles and 
originating over 200 tons of air cargo 
a day. 


The Navy’s Traffic Manager 


The “freight traffic manager” of the 
Navy was the Transportation Division of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Washington, D. C. The main office of 
the Transportation Division was housed 
with the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts in one of the flimsy temporary 
buildings located on the south side of 
Lincoln Memorial reflection pool. 


On an uneventful Saturday noon on 
December 6, 1941, the one Naval Re- 
serve lieutenant and the twenty-four ci- 
vilians, who then constituted what is now 
the Transportation Division, had no in- 
timation of what impended when they 
left their desks for the weekend. On 
Monday morning, December 8th, they 
could not have recognized their job. 
Overnight it had become a 24-hour-a-day 
stint. . 

From everywhere came a never-end- 
ing stream of urgent demands for ship- 
ment of emergency materials—bombs, 
trainloads of steel plate for the crippled 
ships at Pearl Harbor, aviation material, 
medical supplies. z 


Material which formerly moved lei- 
surely from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific coast through the Panama Canal 
or in regular freight train service, was 
speeded west in solid express trains. 
Passenger planes of the commercial air- 
lines were chartered from under the 
very posteriors of expectant passengers 
to carry bombs, fuses, or other urgently 
needed material. Motor trucks with 
weary, red-eyed drivers rolled 24 hours 
a day. 

In these early days, when the Navy 
was pulling up its pants and getting to 
work, the aviator, the ordnance officer, 
the ship constructor, each insisted that 
his material was the most urgent. There 
was not enough premium transportation 
to go around. But Navy shipments got 
through. 

All agencies of transportation re- 
sponded whole-heartedly. While every- 
one did not get precisely the form of 
transportation he requested, the great 
majority received much better transpor- 
tation service than they had dared hope 
for. Not one urgent cargo ever missed 
a convoy. 

Nineteen hundred forty-two was the 
time when there were not enough of 
most of the supplies and weapons needed 
to fight a war all over the globe. It was 
a time when there was little to spare for 
the Pacific and when the beaches along 
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the Atlantic coast were covered with oil 
from the bunkers of the ships that had 
been sunk with their precious cargoes. 


In 1942 the aggregate volume of war 
shipments did not tax the nation’s inland 
transportation capacity. But the Navy, 
already one of the nation’s largest ship- 
pers at the outbreak of war, was in the 
course of that year to increase tenfold its 
contribution to that volume. The end of 
1942 saw a thousand or more carloads of 
Navy freight originating every day. 

This critical year saw an even greater 
increase in the demands for premium 
transportation, express and highway. It 
saw the modest begining of the Navy’s 
own Naval Air Transport Service. It 
saw the birth of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the reorganization 
within the newly created Army Service 
Forces of an Army Transportation 
Corps. 


The Navy organization which at the 
beginning of the year, had consisted of 
one reserve lieutenant and twenty-four 
civil service employes, had grown to ten 
officers, seventy civilians and four en- 
listed personnel at the end of 1942, and 
had received authority from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, on December 15, 1942, 
to establish branch offices in.the various 
Naval Districts of the country. 


Double and Redouble 


The thousand carloads a day of Navy 
traffic at the end of 1942 doubled in 1943. 
and 1943’s 2,000 carloads a day doubled 
again in 1944. The number of railroad 
cars containing Navy shipments in proc- 
ess of loading, rolling, or unloading on 
such a day in 1945 would have made a 
solid freight train extending from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Chicago. Thousands of 
tons monthly moved over the highways. 
The Navy’s air cargo dwarfed the com- 
bined tonnage of all domestic airlines. 


To have run amuck with such a vol- 
ume of traffic might well have wrecked 
the nation’s transportation machinery. 
Not only was it necessary to provide for 
the needs of the Navy, but careful con- 
sideration had to be given to other war- 
time transportation requirements. There 
was the Army with a volume as large 
again as that of the Navy, and there 
were so-called civilian requirements 
which were in great part military re- 
quirements, once removed. 

The agency responsible for coordinat- 
ing all these requirements with respect 
to inland transportation was the Office 
of Defense Transportation. Other agen- 
cies intimately concerned were War 
Shipping Administration and_ British 
Ministry of War Transport, since it was 
essential that overseas cargo should not 





Outsize loads handled for the Navy by motor trucks included things like the illustrated picket 
boat, too large for shipment by rail. 
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be brought into port faster than ships 
could take it away. 

So it was that the Navy, the Army, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the 
War Shipping Administration, and the 
British Ministry of War Transport were 
represented on the Transportation Con- 
trol Committee, organized in March, 1942, 
and given the assignment of seeing to it 
that movement of traffic to individual 
ports did not overburden or congest such 
ports and, if and where necessary, to 
divide limited capacity among its users 
—the Army, Navy, foreign governments, 
commercial users, etc. 

The teamwork and effectiveness with 
which these agencies represented on this 
little known committee met this respon- 
sibility is likely to be recorded as one 
of the major accomplishments of the war 
in the field of logistics. 


Tools and Procedures 


The tools and procedures which the 
Navy used will be indicated in the fol 
lowing comment concerning the form of 
transportation to which they were prin- 
cipally applicable. The first impression 
of them is likely to be that they involved 
a fantastic amount of paper work and 
communications, as indeed they did. 

An experienced traffic man will tes- 
tify that, even in peacetime, his ship- 
ments move faster than the paper work 
connected with them—a difficulty greatly 
aggravated in time of war. But without 
the necessary paper work, in advance, 
neither the shipping officer at transship- 
ping activity or the receiver can intel- 
ligently handle and dispose of shipments. 


Consider such documents as the bill of 
lading, the invoice, or the packing list. 
By the time the inspector, the manufac- 
turer, the carrier, the transshipping ac- 
tivity, the accounting -department, th 
cost inspector, the Navy bureau con- 
cerned, and the consignee have been pro- 
vided with copies they desire, the carbon 
paper manufacturer must enlarge his 
plant. But if there is any substitute for 
this paper work, neither the business nor 
the military world has discovered it! 


Sound documentation and fast com- 
munications were at the very heart of 
the Navy’s wartime transportation con- 
trol. More than a thousand wire or 
radio communications were received and 
dispatched from the main office of the 
Transportation Division daily, in addi- 
tion to innumerable local and long dis- 
tance telephone calls. Mail, in the ordi- 
nary sense, consisted largely of telephone 
confirmations. The volume of shipments 
directed by means other than telephone 
or dispatch was relatively small. With- 
out good communications the job would 
have been impossible. 


Ninety Per Centy by Rail 


It may come to pass, if there is an- 
other world war, that the materials and 
weapons of war will be transported by 
air, perhaps using atomic energy as a 
means of propulsion. But in the war 
just ended, the honor for carrying the 
greatest share of the load fell once more 
on the century-old railroads. Ninety 
per cent of the Navy United States ship- 
ments moved by rail. 


The railroads, with justifiable pride, 
like to compare their World War II rec- 
ord under private management with that 
under federal control in World War I. 
They like to point out that with one- 
fourth fewer cars, one-third fewer loco- 
motives and one-fourth fewer employes, 
they were able to haul 81 per cent more 








View. of a special car loaded with heavy- 
caliber guns—probably the largest single ship- 
ment of them ever made. 


ton-miles than at the peak of traffic in 
World War I. Today’s cars are larger, 
they are moved by faster and heavier 
motive power, they were loaded more 
heavily, and railroad operations was gen- 
erally more efficient. 

For a splendid accomplishment, the 
railroads deserve full credit. The rail- 
roads, however, will be the first to ex- 
tend a generous share of the credit for 
their fine accomplishment to the effec- 
tive controls exercised by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Army, the 
Navy, and other public transportation 
agencies, and to the public spirited re- 
sponse of shippers and receivers through- 
out the country. 

The essence of this accomplishment 
lies in the lesson learned from the bit- 
ter experience of World War I, when 
loaded freight cars blocked every port 
on the eastern seaboard and backed up 
for hundreds of miles inland, because 
consignees could not unload them. - The 
railroads, the military services, and in- 
dustry all entered World War II with 
the determination that, whatever the 
cost and however drastic the measures 
necessary to prevent it, railroad cars 
must not be used for storage purposes. 

The means of preventing such misuse, 
stated in its simplest terms, consisted of 
preventing the loading of a railroad car 
unless and until there was positive as- 
surance that it could be unloaded 
promptly on its arrival at destination. 
With respect to export traffic, the sched- 
uling of such cars into the ports in an 
even flow, with due regard for the ca- 
pacity of individual port, and the vessels 
available for loading was an essential 
part of these means. 


The O. D. T. Permit System 


The historian of rail transportation in 
World War II will properly give major 
credit for this accomplishment to the 
O. D. T. permit procedure. No one per- 
son or organization can take all the 
credit for originating and developing the 
O. D. T. permit system. The idea of in- 
dividual releases authorizing the ship- 
ment of a carload of export freight to 
port had been discussed and approved in 
principle long before the outbreak of 
war. There was nothing novel or pat- 
entable in the idea. 

The actual development and evolution 
of O. D. T. permit procedure was a mat- 
ter of much discussion and experimenta- 
tion by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the railroads. the Army and 
Navy, and other interested agencies. In 
its abstract concept, the O. D. T. permit 
procedure contemplated the individual 
release of a particular carload of export 
freight so scheduled as to arrive at port 
for a particular vessel sailing on a par- 
ticular date. 
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Actually, such precision control was 
never practicable through the major 
ports, nor was it necessary. Heavy vol- 
ume export liftings cannot be achieved 
without a “bank” of cargo in port on 
which to draw. Such a bank ‘is necessary 
in planning the layout of a ship, to bal- 
ance its load, to achieve as nearly as pos- 
sible the ideal “full and down” loading. 
There must be this bank of cargo to 
accommodate inevitable last minute 
changes in plans and schedules. 


In peacetime, a ten-day bank is con- 
sidered to represent a healthy export 
operation. Some ports have the facilities 
to accommodate larger banks’ than 
others, dependent on railroad terminal 
facilities, piers, tugs, lighterage condi- 
tions, and many other factors. The 
Navy’s export bank, measured in terms 
of export carloads on wheels with re- 
lation to daily unloadings in the nation’s 
ports, averaged throughout the war less 
than four days—a record unequalled by 
any other governmental agency or bv 
handlers of commercial cargo. 


The important thing is that O. D. T. 
permit procedure provided an adequate 
instrument of control. The apportion- 
ment of overseas tonnage through indi- 
vidual ports among the various govern- 
ment and commercial shippers was ac- 
complished through the medium of O. 
D. T. block releases issued, where neces- 
sary, by the Transportation Control 
Committee. Within the permissible vol- 
ume of such block releases, individual 
O. D. T. unit permits were issued by ap- 
propriate issuing agent. Both block re- 
leases and individual unit permits were 
“scheduled” to provide arrival at a des- 
— port within a prescribed “permit 
week.” . 


Many may be surprised to learn that 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
whose name these permits bore, did not 
itself issue them. Instead the Office of 
Defense Transportation appointed “is- 
suing agents,” the two principal ones be- 
ing the Traffic Control Division, Office 
of Chief of Transportation, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, and the Transportation Di- 
vision, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department. The former, in addi- 
tion to issuing releases for the War De- 
partment traffic, also issued unit permits 
for lend-lease traffic. 

At various times, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation appointed the War 
Shipping Administration and the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads as issuing 
agents for certain commercial traffic, 
but the big part of the permit job was 
done by the War and Navy Departments. 


Code Operation Mechanics 


The mechanics of requesting and ob- 
taining an O. D. T. permit and the de- 
ciphering of this largely coded operation 
is illustrated by the following actual 
teletype exchange between the Inspec- 
tor of Naval Material, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and the Transportation Division 
in Washington, D. C. 


WA 550 INM MILW WIS O7TTWX 2255 44 MG 
TO BUSANDA TRANSP DIV ROUTING 
AND ODT REQUESTED: 


. PORTABLE HANGERS 

. 9 SEPT 

NOAS 2848 

WISCONSIN BRIDGE & IRON CO 
MILWAUKEE 

. OINC NOFT 

SAN FRANCISCO CALIF 

. EBON-74-135 

. ONE CARLOAD 

10. 40 TONS 

CMSTP&P AS INITIAL CARRIER 


OOM TPN Es 
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Medern machinery in a rope 
factory in Manila. Further mod- 
ernization of Philippine indus- 
try will produce more goods for 
export to the United States. 
Many of them will be carried to 
markets by Great Northern’s de- 
pendable service. 
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serves growing commerce with the Philippines 


Resumption of commerce between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands is hailed by Great Northern Railway, an experienced ‘‘old hand”’ in Pacific trade. 


The Philippines were this nation’s fifth best customer before the war. In return the 
United States took the largest share of the Island’s products. 


Great Northern then was and now is a dependable transportation link in that 
important trade. 


Months before V-J Day, Great Northern established a Foreign Department which 
provides counsel by highly competent advisers on export and import shipping. 

Behind the department is the railway’s “‘old hand” experience in Pacific trade, and 
tradition of dependable service to the ports of the Pacific Northwest and California. 
Consult H. G. DOW, Vice President, Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, 

New York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, Freight Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th Street, 

St. Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, Foreign Freight Agent, 4th Avenue and Union Street, Seattle 1, 
Wash., R. W. TRAYNOR, Import and Export Agent, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, IIl., 


or Great Northern freight traffic representatives in more than 50 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Coteacon Creat Lakes, Facific Notthwart and California Foie 
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The explanation of number and letter 
codes is as follows: 


WA 550: Washington, D. C. teletype call 


number 
INM: Inspector of Naval Material 
OTTWX 2255 SEPT 44: Date and time—7 


Sept. 1944, 10:55 P.M. 
MG: Initials of sender 


. Commodity 

. Date available for shipment 

. Contract, Requisition or Shipment Order 

number 

Name of shipper 

. Point of origin 

. Consignee 

. Destination (domestic) 

. Overseas Destination, if any. (In the 
above exchange EBON is a code word 
indicating Espiritos Santos, New Hebri- 
des. The numbers indicate naval activi- 
ties at that base, i.e., Aviation Supply 
Depot and Commander Air Force.) 

9. Number of carloads 

10. Weight in gross tons 


OIA WHE 


MI589 FROM BUSANDA TRANSP DIV 08- 
TWX1920 SEPT 44 STR TO INM MIL- 
WAUKEE WIS : 

UR 07TWX2255 X SHIP 1 CAR PORTABLE 
HANGERS CONTR NOAS 2848 TO OINC 
NOFT SANFRAN FOR EBON 74-135 VIA 
CMSTP&P RR UP RR AND SP CO ROUTE 
ORDER 32858 X ODT UNIT PERMIT NI- 
390248-N EXPIRES 16 SEPT TO BE NOTED 
ON BLADING X 

Explanation of ODT Unit Permit number as 
follows: 

N—indicates Navy shipment 

I—code letter for Port of San Francisco 

39—scheduled to arrive at port the 39th week 

O—indicates permit used by Transportation 
Division, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

248—indicates 248th permit issued by the 
Transportation Division providing for ar- 
rival in San Francisco during this particular 
week. 


N—indicates Navy again—would have been 
“‘M’’ had Marine Corps shipment been in- 
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on I. B. M. machines provided up-to-date 
information on releases to any port at 
any given time. To insure compliance 
with O. D. T. permit requirements, the 
Association of American Railroads placed 
an embargo on all export carloads. Un- 
der this embargo, a railroad agent was 
not permitted to sign a bill of lading 
accepting a carload for movement un- 
less the bill of lading covering the car 
bore an O. D. T. permit number and ex- 
piration date. 


(Captain Toal, in the next install- 
ment of his history of Navy transpor- 
tation in wartime, will tell how the 
danger of port congestion was avoided; 
of the problems inherent in “frustrated 
freight”; the story of the so-called 
“Kirk orders”; and of the part played 
in the tremendous job by express, high- 


volved. 
CMSTP&P: Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul and 
Pacific Railway. 


Telegraphic reporting and tabulation 


way transport and air cargo movement. 
It will appear in an early issue of the 
Traffic World.) 








Representation of Employes 


Contests among the railroad brotherhoods for authority to 
represent railroad employes are’ continuing, according to an- 
nouncements made by the National Mediation Board.. 

In an election conducted under the auspices of the board, 
as provided by the railway labor act, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen received 326 votes as against 
296 votes received by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers for representation of locomotive engineers employed by 
the Denver & Rio Grand Western Railroad Co. As the result 
of that election, the board has certified that the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen has been designated and 
authorized to represent the craft or class of locomotive engi- 
neers employed by the Denver & Rio Grande Western for the 
purposes of the railway labor act. In its certification, the board, 
in part, said: 


At the time application was received these empliyes were repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The board assigned H. Albert Smith, mediator, to investigate, and 
after finding that a dispute existed among the employes concerned, 
directed him to take a secret ballot to determine their choice. The 
parties were unable to agree on the list of eligible voters, whereupon the 
mediator was instructed by the board to prepare an eligible list from the 
carrier’s records. 

During the course of the investigation representatives of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers appealed from the action of the medi- 
ator on two points, namely, (1) the period to be used in determining 
the preponderance of service of engineers below the extra list and (2) 
the question of eligibility of engineers filling official positions with the 
carrier. After due consideration the board approved the action by the 
mediator by deciding (1) that the mediator should use the six-month 
period, May 16 to November 15, 1945, for preponderance of work to 
establish eligibility of those below the engineers’ extra list, and (2) 
that engineers on seniority rosters filling official positions with the 


carrier as of November 15, 1945, shall not be eligible to participate in 
the election. 


The Order of Railway Conductors of America has repre- 
sented in the past the yardmen (conductors and brakemen) of 
the Indianapolis Union Railway Co. The services of the board 
were invoked by the Switchmen’s Union of North America to 
investigate and determine who might represent these yardmen. 
An election was held under the supervision of the board. The 
Switchmen’s Union of North America received 39 votes and 
the Order of Railway Conductors of America, 33 votes. The 
board certified that the Switchmen’s Union of North America 
was now the representative of these employes. 


On the other hand, the Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica, in a dispute as to representation of yardmen (foremen, 
helpers and switch tenders) employed by the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co., lost out to the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen as the result of an election held 
under the supervision of the board. That brotherhood had in- 
voked the services of the board to determine the question of 
representation. It received 99 votes as against 83 votes re- 
ceived by the Switchmen’s Union of North America. The board 
certified that the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was now 
the representative of the employes in question. 


RAIL HOSPITAL LABOR DISPUTE 
An emergency board appointed by President Truman to 
investigate a dispute between the Texas and New Orleans Rail- 
road Company and Hospital Association of the Southern Pacific 


Lines in Texas and Louisiana and certain of its employes has 
submitted its report, making a number of recommendations 
for settlement of the dispute. The dispute concerned a proposal 
of the labor organizations that an agreement be entered into be- 
tween the organizations and the carrier with respect to the 
conduct of the hospital association in certain particulars. The 
board went into the questions raised and made recommendations 
with respect thereto. The board was composed of Richard F. 
Mitchell, of Fort Dodge, Ia.; John W. Yeager, of Lincoln, Neb., 
and Ernest M. Tipton, of Jefferson City, Mo. 


MIDWEST TRUCK STRIKE 

Representative Knutson, of Minnesota, announced in the 
House January 16 that Governor Thye, of Minnesota, had 
“again” telegraphed to President Truman a request for ap- 
pointment of a fact-finding commission to “bring about an 
equitable solution of the midwest truck strike which has been 
in effect in seven states for ten weeks (see Traffic World, Jan. 
5, p. 24, and Jan. 12, p. 84), and to assure an immediate res- 
toration of peaceful operation.” Mr. Knutson said he thought 
that, if a fact-finding commission would be helpful in settling 
the General Motors strike, it would be equally helpful in set- 


= hos truck strike, and urged the President provide such 
“relief.” 


ACCIDENT BULLETIN, 1944 


Accident Bulletin No. 113, a summary and analysis of ac- 
cidents on steam railways in the United States, subject to the 
interstate commerce act, for the calendar year 1944, compiled 
by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of the 
Commission, is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washineton 25, D. C., for 
40 cents (paper). 


FRISCO’S 1946 PROSPECTS GOOD 


Post-war awakening of trade with Latin America countries, 
further decentralization of industry and great diversification of 
agriculture point to a bright future for the nine-state territory 
served by Frisco Lines in the southeast and southwest, accord- 
ing to J. R. Coulter, chief traffic officer for the railroad. Mr. 
Coulter said the Department of Commerce had forecast a post- 
war level of foreign trade at least three times greater than 
that before the war. Of the ten major pre-war export items, 
seven were handled by the Frisco Lines, he said, as were a ma- 
jority of the major United States imports. Latin American im- 
ports can be handled most profitably through Gulf ports, said 
he, and “because of its unique position, the Frisco will handle 
a large proportion of this traffic.” 


ACME STEEL’S “UNI-PAK” 


Asserting that the general practice of the Navy, Army and 
others in using the term “unit-load” to refer to any assembled 
group of packages is “contrary to our company’s long estab- 
lished and correct meaning and use of the term,” the Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, in its current advertising, uses the term 
“Uni-Pak”—which, it states, “means the skid-loading, palletiz- 
ing, or bundling of a group of packages, semi-finished parts or 
finished products into one unit.” The company said that when 
it adopted and copyrighted the name Acme “Unit-Load,” it 
meant a group of two or more packages encircled with unit-load 
band in railroad cars. 
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January 19, 1946 


Some weeks ago, in these col- 
umns, we printed, under the title 
“Plan for a Traffic Management 
Institute,’ Dr. Wilson’s outline of 
the shape he thought an Institute 
for Traffic Management ought to 
take and the functions it ought to 
be prepared to perform. 

The interest in the matter is 
illustrated by the fact that more 
than 25,000 reprints of that article 
have been requested by individu- 
als and organizations in the trans- 
portation field. A few are still 
available, on request. 

The discussion here published 
covers Dr. Wilson’s ideas on how 
the actual first steps toward 
transforming the idea of an Insti- 
tute for Traffic Management into 
a working organization ought to 
be taken. 

It follows, in natural sequence, 
the original exposition of his plan 
and should interest all of those 
who found something of value in 
his earlier article on the subject. 





There has been a period of ap- 

proximately twenty years in the 
course of which the questions of profes- 
sionalization in the field of transporta- 
tion and traffic management and the es- 
tablishment of a professional institute in 
this important vocational field have been 
considered and discussed. 


The arguments for the establishment 
of such an institution, which have varied 
from ill-considered schemes of self and 
group aggrandizement to reasonably 
well-thought-out plans, without undue 
emphasis on personal or composite self- 
ish interests, have been presented orally 
to transportation and traffic groups and 
in written articles in trade papers. 
Speeches and debates have been con- 
ducted, essays have been composed and 
letters galore have been written to edi- 
tors of transportation journals. 


In like manner, the arguments against 
professionalization and an_ institute, 
which represent many different shades 
of opposition to organization as a species 
of “regimentation and regulation” or to 
any organization to pass on the qualifi- 
cation of others, have been expressed. 
Nothing is to be gained by further ex- 
position or argumentation. The time has 
come to “put the question.” 


Is Unanimity Possible? 


It is not to be expected that there is 
or ever will be unanimous approval of 
any plan for professional organization 
or the organization of any particular 
type of professional institute. So long 
as men are free there must be reason- 
able differences of opinion on questions 
such as these. The important thing is 
that those who favor the plan go for- 
ward according to their convictions and 
organize and put in operation an insti- 
tute which is worthy of the name with- 
out prejudice to those who oppose or 
are indifferent to the scheme. 


It is equally important that those who 
oppose the plan express their opposition 
by speaking up, so that those who favor 
It may see the defects to which objec- 
tion is made and remedy them if they 
appear to them to be defects. Those who 
are indifferent, it is hoped, will keep an 
open mind and judge the organization 
according to their standards—either ac- 
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Organizing a Traffic 
Management Institute 


The Proposal for an American Institute of Traffic Man- 
agement has, in the Opinion of Many, Progressed be- 
yond the Stage of Discussion and the Time is Here for 
Organizational Activity—Here is a Practical Plan for 
Procedure in the First Steps toward Forming Such an 


Organization 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


cepting it or rejecting it, as seems to 
them wise. 

The most important thing is that good 
will and even tempers be maintained by 
all who favor or oppose the plan. The 
hope of those who favor the establish- 
ment of a professional body in the field 
of transportation and traffic manage- 
ment is that such an organization will 
enhance the interests of this important 
vocational field and increase the solidar- 
ity of those in it: not that it will be an 
issue which will derogate its best inter- 
ests or promote disunity among trans- 
portation and traffic men. 

Sentiment For and Against an Institute 

Since the publication of the first ar- 
ticles on the establishment of a profes- 
sional institute two decades ago, and 
particularly since the article, Plan for 
a Traffic Management Institute, pub- 
lished in The Traffic World on Septem- 
ber 8, 1945, the writer has received many 
letters from those in various phases of 
traffic work. The overwhelming majority 
express approval of the proposal, and, 
in increasing numbers, the writers ex- 
press the conviction that the time for 
action has come. 


Although the present writer has not 
exchanged views on this subject with Dr. 
John H. Frederick, of the University of 
Texas, for several years, many of his 
correspondents have sent the present 
writer copies of their replies to Dr. 
Frederick’s inquiry. They, too, indicate 
agreement that an institute should be or- 
ganized and that they believe the field of 
transportation and traffic management 
is ready for professional organization. 
The writer understands that Dr. Fred- 
erick plans later to publish an analysis 
to the reactions to the suggestion. 

If the conclusions expressed above are 
sound, it is apparent that the next steps 
are ready to be taken. The purpose of 
this discussion is to suggest the steps 
that appear to this writer to be war- 
ranted now, so that they may serve as 
guide-lines for action. It should be re- 
peated that the suggestions about to be 
made are not final conclusions but ten- 
tentative recommendations, based on 
careful study of the experience of pro- 
fessional societies in the United States 
and Great Britain with modifications 
which the present writer considers ap- 
propriate to the characteristics of trans- 
portation and traffic management and 
the exigencies of the situation in that 
field today. 

If some other individual or group has 
a better plan, it should, by all means, be 


considered, and the best plan should be 
adopted. The purpose here is to lay a 
plan on the table for the consideration 
of all interested. All who have suggested 
plans for organization should be urged 
to present them and to be prepared to 
have them and others merged and modi- 
fied so as to bring forth a plan with 
which the majority of those engaged in 
traffic and transportation work, who are 
interested in professional organization, 
can agree. No pride of authoriship in 
any particular plan should be allowed 
to prevent the organization of a satis- 
factory scheme. 


The First Step 


The way to organize is to organize. 
It is suggested, therefore, that a meet- 
ing be called by a sponsoring organiza- 
tion to consider and adopt a temporary 
organization and a tentative plan of ac- 
tion. The Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, since 1927, has fostered the 
consideration of professionalization in 
the field of transportation and traffic 
management and, since 1932, it has had 
a committee on professional organiza- 
tion which has studied the programs of 
other professional associations in this 
country and abroad and has considered 
the implications of professional organi- 
zation in the field of traffic management. 
It is suggested, therefore, that the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs issue invitations to 
the first organization meeting. In addi- 
tion to its pioneer interest, the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America has other 
qualifications to commend it as the spon- 
soring organization: 


1. Its membership includes those interested 
and engaged in all phases of transportation 
and traffic work—railroad, water, motor, air, 
pipe line, industrial and commercial and gov- 
ernmental. 

2. Its member clubs embrace in one organi- 
zation the largest total number of transporta- 
tion and traffic people—over 25,000 members 
of over 100 traffic clubs. 

3. Its memership includes, among others, 
many who are members also of other leading 
transportation and traffic organizations, in- 
cluding the National Industrial Traffic League, 
the Association of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners, the American Trucking 
Associations, regional and sectional traffic or- 
ganizations, railroad clubs, and other carrier 
organizations. 

4. It has no pecuniary interest in the pro- 
motion of professional status nor of a pro- 
fessional organization and no adverse interest 
which should cause it to oppose either the 
aspiration to professional status nor the or- 
ganization of an institute. 

5. Over a period of a quarter of a century, 
it has earned a reputation for assisting in the 
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promotion of constructive developments in 
all phases of transportation and traffic man- 
agement. . 


Care must be exercised to insure that 
a professional institute be set up and 
sponsored by recognized organizations 
and individuals of unquestioned qualifi- 
cations. It should not impinge on nor 
duplicate fhe functions of existing traffic 
organizations. If it does so, it is super- 
fluous and futile. The institute’s func- 
tion is to set up reasonable grades of 
membership and to serve as the means 
of enabling ambitious men and women 
to achieve these attainments and to de- 
rive the benefits of their recognition in 
their vocation. It should not take posi- 
tions on controversial problems in the 
field, nor interest itself in legislation 
either to promote or oppose the meas- 
ures, nor serve as a social institution for 
those in the same type of work. It should 
be the professional body in the field en- 
dorsed by and supported by all other 
transportation and traffic organizations. 


Who Should Participate 


It is suggested that invitations to at- 
tend the organization meeting be sent 
to a list of from one to two hundred 
prominent men in the various fields of 
transportation and traffic management, 
who are known to approve generally the 
attainment of a professional status and 
the organization of a professional insti- 
tute in transportation and traffic man- 
agement. Care should be exercised to 
include those engaged in all phases of 
transportation and traffic management, 
including those employed by railroads, 
water carriers of all types, highway 
transportation—private, common car- 
rier, contract carriers and brokers, air 
transport companies, pipe lines, freight 
forwarders, industrial and commercial 
enterprises, traffic service bureaus, Gov- 
ernment agencies—regulatory and ad- 
ministrative, and auxiliary transporta- 
tion operating companies. 


Those invited should not be considered 
the only persons qualified but as repre- 
sentatives of the larger group of traffic 
men whose qualifications are generally 
recognized and respected, and who are 
willing to take the responsibility which 
must be assumed by the pioneers in this 
movement. Others should be invited to 
become Fellows after the pioneer steps 
have been taken. 


This group should meet to consider 
these two proposals: 


First, is there need for the attainment 
and recognition of the professional status 
of transportation and traffic manage- 
ment, based on technical training and ex- 
perience. Second, should a professional 
institute be set up for these purposes? 
If the response to these twin proposals 
is affirmative, it is recommended that 
the plan or plans for organization be 
submitted to this group for ratification 
of the broad provisions of the plan 
deemed most satisfactory, and a tem- 
porary organization set up and commit- 
tees appointed to (1.) draft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, (2.) draw up the qual- 
ifications for membership of the grades 
decided to be established, and (3.) set-up 
the machinery for drafting the syllabus 
of study and examination plan to be 
adopted. 


Temporary Financing 


It is necessary to face at this juncture 
the realistic fact that the organization 
must be financed. The preliminary fi- 
nancing need not be large and might well 


be contributed by the individuals invited 
to serve as sponsors of the organization 
as voluntary contributions to promote 
the interests of the field of work in 
which they are engaged. Several pro- 
fessional organizations have obtained 
preliminary financing through contribu- 
tions such as these. The professional in- 
stitutes in the field of insurance are fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions made 
by the companies in the field based on 
a small fraction of one per cent of gross 
income. 


For this contribution, the companies 
receive script which is used by their em- 
ployees in part payment of their enroll- 
ment fees and examination fees. In this 
way these companies make their contri- 
bution do double service, first, by as- 
sisting in ‘the support of.an institute 
which contributes to the advancement 
of the interets of the field in which they 
are engaged, and second, by assisting 
their employees ~to receive technical 
training and thereby to enhance their 
value to their employers. Transporta- 
tion companies and industrial concerns 
might be well advised to investigate the 
possibilities of this plan of assisting 
themselves and their promising em- 
ployees. 


Qualifications for Membership 


The next controversial issue, which 
should be faced in the preliminary or- 
ganization, is the establishment of grades 
of membership and the determination of 
at least the general qualifications for 
membership in each grade. 


Four grades of membership have been 
suggested by the present writer on pre- 
vious occasions over a period of a dozen 
years or more: 


1. A highest grade of Fellow for those of 
outstanding qualifications, whose qualifica- 
tions are generally recognized among traffic 
and transportation men—carrier traffic offi- 
cers, general traffic managers or vice-presi- 
dents or other executive officers of industrial 
concerns; members and directors of bureaus 
of regulatory agencies, and others of substan- 
tially similar qualifications. 

2. Members—those having reached substan- 
tial and responsible positions in the field. 

3. Associate Members—those who are mem- 
bers of traffic department staffs in carrier, 
industrial or government agencies. 

4. Students Members—those engaged in the 
serious study of transportation and _ traffic 
management and who wish to register as 
aspirants for examination for admission to 
higher grades. 


The earnest recommendation of those 
who have endured the birth and growing 
pains of other professional societies is 
that, if membership in the group is to 
have professional significance, it must 
be on the basis of an examination and 
not by self-admission. 


This does not import that the same 
types of examinations should be given 
for the Fellow grade of membership that 
is set for Members or Associate Mem- 
bers. The Member examination should, 
it seems clear, be more comprehensive 
and more difficult than the Associate 
Member examination. The Student Mem- 
ber examination should, in turn, be con- 
fined to the elementary aspects of trans- 
portation and traffic management and 
related subjects deemed appropriate. 
The Member, Associate Member and 
Student Member examinations should, 
it is suggested, be written examinations 
with appropriate differences in charac- 
ter and scope to conform to the reason- 
able differences in standards of attain- 
ment. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


It seems equally clear that the exami- 
nations for the Fellow grade of member- 
ship should be an inquiry into the at- 
tainments of those who are qualified to 
apply for this grade rather than a writ- 
ten examination covering the technical 
aspects of transportation and _ traffic 
management. 


This type of “examination” is used by 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission in its unassembled type of ex- 
amination in which the candidate is per- 
mitted to submit a statement of his gen- 
eral and technical education, a summary 
of his business or professional experi- 
ence, and, in some cases, representative 
samples of his work. 


Candidates for the Fellow grade of 
membership might, it is suggested, be re- 
quested to file with their applications: 


1. A statement of their general and tech- 
nical education. 

2. A statement of the positions occupied, 
duties performed, and other aspects of their 
business or professional careers. 

3. Several samples of their work, such as 
reports, papers, briefs, or other original writ- 
ings upon transportation subjects. 

4. A statement of activities in transportation 


and traffic associations, such as officerships or - 


committee memberships 
this type. 

5, A statement of activities lying outside 
those mentioned above but within the field of 
transportation and traffic management. 


To these might be added a written 
examination at the executive level, deal- 
ing not with the technical details of 
transportation and traffic management, 


but with the executive aspects of the 
field. 


in associations of 


Specialized Examinations 


Great progress has been made in the 
technique of devising specialized exami- 
nations to establish the qualifications at 
varying levels of attainment. The tech- 
niques of organizing and grading such 
examinations are well known to those 
in the field of education. A number of 
these men are interested in the develop- 
ment of professional attainment and rec- 
ognition in transportation, and their 
training and experience in education 
work should be invaluable to the devel- 
opment and improvement of a strong 
professional institute in transportation 
and traffic management. 


The general types of examinations for 
all grades of membership should be de- 
termined as a question of policy by the 
executive committee. The preparation of 
the questions, it is suggested, should be 
delegated to the director of the insti- 
tute who should be assisted by a pro- 
fessional examination board composed 
of technically qualified persons in the 
field of transportation and traffic man- 
agement. 


Comprehensive and well prepared ex- 
aminations are the crux of the profes- 
sional institute. Only by fair examina- 
tions covering the subject matter which 
should be mastered by those engaged in 
transportation and traffic management 
can objective standards be set up to 
measure the attainments of the candi- 
dates for admission to the several grades 
of membership. 


These examinations, it is tentatively 
suggested, should cover the following 
fields: 


1. The principles of transportation eco- 
nomics and practices of traffic management 
common to all types of carriers and freight 
forwarders and industrial and commercial 
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rial needed by everyone who is engaged in 
traffic work. 

2. The elementary principles of economics. 

3. The functions and organization of gov- 
ernment, especially the Government of the 
United States—Federal, state and local. 

1. The principles of traffic management, in- 
cluding a knowledge of the rights and duties 
of carriers and shipper or consignees. 

5. The elements of interstate commerce law 
and the regulation of interstate commerce. 

6. A paper evidencing specialized knowledge 
of the problems and practices in some phase 
of transportation and traffic management in 
which the candidate has a special interest and 
training—the subject to be selécted by the 
candidate. 


So long as those in the field of trans- 
portation have no objective standards 
such aS examinations to measure their 
attainments, they are at a disadvantage 
with members of other specialized voca- 
tional groups in certifying their quali- 
fications. Accountants, engineers of all 
kinds, attorneys, life and property in- 
surance underwriters, and licensed per- 
sonnel in steamship operation can as- 
sert their qualifications on the basis of 
the successful demonstration of them 
through examinations. 


In the field of transportation and traf- 
fic management the principal objective 
standards are the attainment of a posi- 
tion of prominence in the field, the re- 
spect of ones associates, the possession 
of university or college degrees in the 
field, and the successful completion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
bar examination. These standards are 
not always available to many people in 
the field of transportation and _ traffic 
management who wish and deserve the 
recognition afforded by a professional in- 
stitute. 


Preparation for Examinations 


Once the policy with respect to exami- 
nations has been determined, the direc- 
tor and staff of the institute may be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of deter- 
mining the procedure of taking of exam- 
inations, the choice of centers through- 
out the United States in which examina- 
tions are to be conducted, the selection 
and employment of proctors to conduct 
the examinations and return the exami- 
nation papers to the Director’s office for 
grading, the selection of qualified as- 
sistants to grade the examination papers, 
and the preparation of suggested text 
books and other readings to be published 
as a syllabus for the guidance of stu- 
dents preparing to take the examina- 
tions and of institutions, groups and in- 
dividuals conducting study groups or 
courses for those who are candidates for 
the various grades of membership. Those 
who seek to qualify for the examina- 
tions may do so by technical training 
and experience. Both are necessary ele- 
ments in professional education. 


This program must be comprehensive 
and one which must be developed with 
great care. Students should be encour- 
aged and directed in their study, but 
Care should be exercised so as to avoid 
undue preferment of any type of study, 
university, college, extension course, 
Study group, correspondence school or 
commercial school, or other plan of 
Study. The important thing is that the 
Candidates master the materials con- 
Sidered to be essential to an understand- 
ing of the subject. The process or proc- 
esses by which the material is mastered, 
whether by residence full-time or part- 
time study, or by group or individual 
study is relatively less important. It is 
important that the technical training, 


however required, be fortified by expe- 
rience in the actual work in the field: 

The best recommendation with respect 
to the relations of a professional insti- 
tute and preparation for examinations 
which has come to the writer’s attention, 
is the following statement of the Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. 


The method of preparation for the exami- 
nations is not prescribed by the institute. 
Some may do so by taking the regular degree 
granting courses at universities or colleges, 
others may take special courses offered by 
evening or extension departments of colleges, 
some may attend special classes by their 
agencies or local underwriters’ associations, 
others may prepare by self-study. 

The institute will encourage the offering of 
thé necessary courses by the educational in- 
stitutions already operating in the communi- 
ties where the candidates are located. It will 
also advise and furnish guidance to special 
study groups that are sponsored by local un- 
derwriters’ associations, particularly agencies 
or any group of underwriters with common 
interests who band themselves together for 
mutual benefit in studying for the examina- 
tions. ' 


If a person is interested in attending a 
study group in his own city he may secure the 
name and address of the leader of the group 
from the office of the Dean of the Institute. 


Six months to a year after the ma- 
terials for study have been made avail- 
able to prospective candidates, arrange- 
ments may be made for the first exami- 
nations. The examination centers are se- 
lected by other institutes at a dozen or 
more cities, the locations of which are 
determined by the residences of the can- 
didates. 


Preparation of Questions 


_ The preparation of examination ques- 
tions is the task of the director or dean 
of the institute and associates or con- 
sultants selected for this difficult and im- 
portant task. The first draft of the ex- 
amination questions may be submitted, 
as they are in other institutes, to an ad- 
visory board of Fellows of the institute, 
for their criticisms and suggestion as to 


their fairness, comprehensiveness, and 
timeliness. 


The reading and grading of the ex- 
amination papers is an important part 
of the work of the institute which re- 
quires skill and experience and much 
hard work. The American College of 
Life Underwriters and the American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters employ boards of specialists, 
members of university faculties, for this 
purpose. Each page is read, individual 
question by question, by at least two ex- 
perienced teachers of university or col- 
lege level in the fields. In the event of 
material difference in the grades in any 
candidates individual questions given by 
the two graders, a third reader is given 
the assignment. All border line cases 
are considered separately by a panel of 
examiners who go over the entire paper 
and compare the grades given each ques- 
tion by the individual graders. 

The examination books are numbered 
but not otherwise identifiable by the 
readers. The name of the candidate 
identified by the number is never known 
to the graders and is known only by the 
dean or director of the institute. 

Some professional institutes edit from 
the best examination question answers, 
indicated by the readers, a set of an- 
swers to the examination questions con- 
sidered to be excellent answers. These 
answers are published in the releases of 


the institute, and republished by trade 
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papers in the field of insurance, as a 
guide to future candidates and as an aid 
to those who have taken the examina- 
tion. The examination papers are not 
returned to the candidates. 


A Workable Program 


This may not be the only nor the: best 
of all possible examination programs 
but it is a good one—carefully worked 
out and fair. The experience of the writer 
as a member of examination boards con- 
firms these conclusions. 


After the syllabus of materials for 
study has been made available, the dates 
set for filing applications for admission 
to candidacy, and the examination dates 
and places have been set, the proposed 
institute will be well on its way. Too 
much should not be expected by way of 
members for several years, because it is 
probable that relatively few candidates 
will attempt to take all parts of the ex- 
amination in any one period or in any 
one year. It is suggested that the policy 
of the proposed institute should be to 
discourage candidates taking more than 
three examinations in any one period, 
excepting in cases where the candidates 
are exceptionally well prepared and 
eager, for special reasons, to take a 
larger number. The number of mem- 
bers, excepting Founders or Fellows, 


should therefore be small for several 
years. 


Ultimately a large share of the ex- 
penses of the Institute’s examination 
program should be borne by registration 
fees and examination fees. Until this 
revenue is adequate, the Institute must 
rely’ upon the fees and dues of those 
elected as Fellows. 


Some Examination Details 


_ Tn order that the questions concern- 
ing examination may be brought forward 
for discussion, it is suggested that: 


1, The examinations for members and asso- 
ciate members be divided into five parts cov- 
ering: a. principles of transportation and 
traffic management; b. economics; c. govern- 
ment; d. traffic management; e. interstate 
commerce regulation; and, f. a paper on a 
subject in transportation and traffic manage- 
ment selected by the candidate. 

2. The first examinations for Members and 
Associate Members be set for approximately 
nine months after the establishment of the 
institute, and thereafter annually. 

3. The examinations for student members 
should be a simple examination designed to 
show an intelligent interest in transportation 
and traffic management, some knowledge of 
sources of materials and methods of study, 
and an adequate general educational back- 
ground. 

4. The Members and Associate -Members 
examinations should consist of three-hour ex- 
aminations in each subject, and the optional 
paper. 

5. Two examinations should be scheduled 
per day during the examination period—one 
from 9 a. m. to 12 m. and one from 2 p. m. to 
5 p. m., and the examinations should be on 
through consecutive days, preferably in the 
summer after" courses have been completed 
and students have had an opportunity to re- 
view for the examinations and may take some 
of their vacation time to take the examina- 
tions. 


These suggestions serve as the frame- 
work for criticisms and discussion and 
are not to be considered as final recom- 
mendations. 

The policy of the institute with re- 
spect to the number, types, subject mat- 
ter, scope, places and time of examina- 
tions are matters to be considered by the 
institute through its executive commit- 
tee, examination board and director. 











New England Air Route Case 


A proposal that feeder-line air routes be planned and au- 
thorized so as to constitute a comprehensive pattern or net- 
work that would meet the air transport needs of various areas 
of the country, rather than established on the basis of route ap- 
plications that the board received and might find acceptable, 
was heard by the Civil Aeronautics Board after oral argument 
was resumed in Docket No. 399 et al., the New England case, 
a proceeding in which spokesmen for various airlines criticized 
a proposed report by two C. A. B. examiners, recommending 
the granting of designated air routes in New England to three 
airlines and denial of applications of 12 other companies (see 
Traffic World, Jan. 12, p. 99). 

The feeder air route pattern idea was propounded by Wil- 
bur Laroe, Jr.,- Washington attorney, representing the Port of 
New York Authority, and brought expressions of interest and 
commendation from the C. A. B. members who heard the argu- 
ment. Mr. Laroe averred that too many New England cities 
would remain without airline service if the board adopted the 
examiners’ report, but said that the limitations of the applica- 
tions themselves, rather than any failure of the examiners prop- 
erly to consider the evidence, were to blame for the disappoint- 
ment that the omitted cities felt about the report. 

“T have heard much criticism of the examiners here,” he 
said. “I have had a lot to do with examiners—in fact, I have 
been an I. C. C. examiner—and I can say authoritatively that 
all examiners can be classified into two categories only, namely, 
the statesmen and the ignoramuses. The statesmen are those 
who make findings and reach conclusions which are in harmony 
with the lawyer’s contentions. The ignoramuses are those who 
make findings and reach conclusions which are unfavorable to 
the lawyer’s contentions. Of course, it is entirely possible for 
an examiner to be both a statesman and an ignoramus in the 
same case.” 

Federal vs. State Regulation 


Adoption of the examiners’ report, said Mr. Laroe, would 
establish in a leading case the principle that the benefits of air 
service were to be limited to communities fortunate enough to 
be on main air routes. He advocated more comprehensive air 
service for vacation areas such as those of New Hampshire 
and Maine, and observed that summer trains from New York 
to such areas were usually crowded. He said he had had long 
experience in the railroad regulation field and knew how neces- 
sary it had been in that field to get away from state regulation 
if there was going to be a national pattern. It was even more 
certain, he said, that regulation of air transport would fall into 
the hands of the states “if you don’t have a pattern for develop- 
ment of local air services.” 

Coates Lear and C. Booker Powell argued in support of 
the Norseman Air Transport, Inc., application, as to which the 
examiners proposed denial. Mr. Powell said that two officers 
in the air transport command who had organized that company 
had obtained stock subscriptions from about 300 servicemen, 
for a total of about $120,000, and had a $100,000 stock subscrip- 
tion from Jerome E. Respess, of Hartford, Conn., president of 
the Simsbury Flying Service, and his associates. 

E. Smythe Gambrell, counsel for Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 
whose application for additional stops on its Boston-New York 
route the examiners also proposed to reject, urged that the 
granting of Eastern’s application would help to bind together 
more closely the widely separated sections of the country to 
and from which Eastern now operated. He declared that New 
England had been the victim of “a railroad monopoly, a stag- 
nant transportation monopoly known as the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co.” 

“Not only is it a monopoly in the New England area,” he 
continued, “but it has its terminal in New York, and that dis- 
jointed transportation condition has been one of the principal 
reasons why New England has had such a terrific battle to wage 
against New England’s provincialism.” 


Urges Competition for American 


He said that all that Eastern proposed to do was to let 
down its planes on its New York-Boston route to four cities 
over which the route passed—Providence, R. I., Brockton, Mass., 
and Hartford and Stamford, Conn. These cities were now 
served only by American Airlines, but competition for Amer- 
ican was needed, and failure to let them have the service by 
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Eastern would discriminate against them and be prejudicial to 
Boston, he declared. 

Fred M. Glass, of American Airlines counsel, said that that 
carrier opposed development of feeder routes into operations 
essentially competitive with trunk-line operations and that, ac- 
cordingly, it opposed the proposed grant of a New York-Boston 
route to E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc. He said that Eastern 
Air Lines served Boston on a “through” basis and that the 
board had found that intermediate points sought to be served 
by Eastern now had adequate air service. 

William Gardner Perrin, assistant attorney general of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Arthur Tully, director of the Massachusetts 
Aeronautics Commission, urged that the temporary certificates 
proposed by the examiners be issued for five-year, rather than 
three-year, periods. They also asked inclusion of several cities 
in their state on feeder-line routes. Frank Henderson, New 
Hampshire attorney general, said the examiners’ recommenda- 
tions were not adequate for his state. H. W. Lark, of the Rhode 
Island Port Authority, said Rhode Island had been “scourged” 
for many decades with only one railroad system—a system con- 
trolled by the New Haven, and that the examiners’ report 
would restrict the state to only one air carrier ‘system, that. of 
American. This, he maintained, would be unfair to Rhode 
Island. 

Position of T. W. A. 


James K. Crimmins, representing Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., said that T. W. A. was concerned mainly 
with the feeder service proposed for Wiggins Airways between 
Boston and Albany, a segment of an existing T. W. A. route. 
He noted that American Airlines also had a route serving Bos- 
ton and Albany, and said that no additional competition on 
this segment was needed. B. H. Sullivan, of Washington, spokes- 
man for the Monadnock Regional Association and the City of 
Keene, N. H., advocated additional airline stops in New Hamp- 
shire. 

N. F. Rago, for the state of Connecticut, maintained that 
Connecticut needed the additional service proposed by East- 
ern. Fred S. Hall, of Concord, N. H., and Frederick A. Tilton, 
of Laconia, N. H., sought consideration of the requests of their 
respective cities for inclusion on air routes. 

Philip Schleit, of C. A. B. public counsel, said that the 
recommendations of the examiners and those of the C. A. B. 
public counsel were “almost identical,” and argued for adop- 
tion of the examiners’ report. 


Baltimore and Foreign Air Transport 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has made Baltimore, Md., a 
co-terminal point on the transatlantic routes established in its 
“North Atlantic case” in which American Overseas Airlines, 
Inc., Pan American Airways, Inc., and Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc., previously have been granted certificates to fly 
transatlantic routes, with Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston as co-terminal points. Its de- 
cision has been approved by President Truman, says the board. 

Continuing, the board said: 


In our North Atlantic opinion (No. 855 et al.) we considered Balti- 
more as a potential point to be served on trans-Atlantic routes but 
decided to omit a stop at that point due to its proximity to Washington 
which was being named as a co-terminal point. In that case seven-year 
term certificates were issued authorizing service across the North 
Atlantic and although Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago and Detroit were designated as co-terminals for trans-Atlantic 
traffic, we recognized the fact that the traffic potential of most of these 
cities was unproved and that the demand for service to some of the 
points might not prove sufficient to warrant their continuous use as 
terminals for trans-Atlantic flights. Accordingly in designating these 
cities as co-terminals, we provided that, in the event that service to 
more than one of them in international operations should prove unfeasi- 
ble economically or from an operational standpoint, the carrier might 
under appropriate regulation be relieved from the requirement of 
providing such service upon a showing to the board that the public 
interest would not -be adversely affected. 

In the case of Baltimore, we are confronted with a similar situa- 
tion. The traffic potential of this city for international air traffic is 
unknown and can only be determined through actual operating experi- 
ence. Although only 40 miles from Washington the type of traffic which 
would be afforded service through Baltimore would mainly, we believe, 
be different from that afforded service through Washington. It is, 
of course, important that the nation’s capital be connected with the 
countries of Europe by direct air service thus providing a rapid means 
of transportation for government and diplomatic officials. The traffic 
which might be anticipated from the Baltimore area would be pri- 
marily business traffic developed through the industrial development 
and export trade of that city. In view of the demonstrated importance 
of Baltimore as a port for international trade and the possibility which 
the future holds for the development of international transportation of 
passengers and cargo by air, we find that the public convenience and 
necessity require amendment of the certificates awarded to Pan Amer- 
ican, American Overseas, and T. W. A. to permit authorization of 
service to Baltimore as a co-terminal point on the trans-Atlantic routes 
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of those carriers subject to the same condition with respect to con- 
tinuance of service as that provided in the authorizations of the other 
cities designated as co-terminals in the North Atlantic opinion. 





U. S.-BRITISH AIR CONFERENCE 


Three representatives of the U. S. Department of State, 
four members of the Civil Aeronautics Board and the C. A. B. 
general counsel constituted the United States delegation at a 
civil aviation conference ‘on the official level’’ scheduled to 
begin January 15 at Bermuda, in which the governments of 
the United States and the United Kingdom would “examine 
civil aviation matters outstanding between the two countries,” 
said the State Department in an announcement. 

Selected to represent the United States at the conference, 
it said, were: Chairman L. Welch Pogue and Board Members 
Oswald Ryan, Harllee Branch and Josh Lee, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; George Neal, general counsel of the C. A. B., 
and Colonel George P. Baker, Stokeley W. Morgan and Gar- 
rison Norton, of the State Department. It added that the Brit- 
ish delegation would include: Sir William Hildred and L. J. 
Dunnett, of the Ministry of Civil Aviation; N. J. A. Cheetham 
of the British Foreign Office; Major J. R. McCrindle, of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, and Sir Henry Self and 
Peter Masefield, from Washington. 


Air Certificate Applications 


Air transportation of cargo and mail only between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Newark, N. J.-New York, N. Y., serving 
Baltimore and Philadelphia as intermediate points, is proposed 
by Minute Men-Air Freight, of Washington, D. C., in an appli- 
cation (No. 2186) to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

From 50 to 75 war veterans had filed applications with 
Minute Men for jobs, said the application. It also said the 
aircraft to be used had been purchased from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the company owining one C-47 and 
two UC-64’s. 

G. I. Airlines, Milwaukee, Wis., asked the board in No. 
2188 for authority to transport property and mail by a sched- 
uled air pick-up service from Chicago over a circle route to 
Illinois and Iowa points, and between Chicago and Minneapolis 
(two routes), Milwaukee and Minneapolis, and Milwaukee and 
Superior, Wis., via specified intermediate points, making two 
roundtrips daily on each route. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., New York, in two applica- 
tions, requested exemption orders bearing on its foreign serv- 
ices. In No. 2185 it asked permission to install service to and 
from Frankfort, Germany, pending final action on its applica- 
tion in No. 2076 to serve that city. Anticipating an extension 
of its transatlantic operations to Prague, Czechoslavia, by 


March 1, it noted that Frankfort, headquarters for the U. S. - 


Army of Occupation in Germany, lay directly on that course. 

Air service between the U. S. and Frankfort was now 
handled by American Overseas Airlines, Inc., under contract 
with the Air Transport Command, said Pan American, adding 
that if the public interest required that air transport service to 
Frankfort be placed on a commercial basis. Pan American was 
in a position to conduct such transportation more effectively 
and economically and ‘in a manner more consistent with the 
spirit of the decision in Docket 855” (the North Atlantic routes 
case) than was American Overseas Airlines, 


In No.:2189, Pan American wanted permission for service 
between Lisbon, Portugal, and Monrovia, Liberia, saying it had 
a temporary certificate for foreign air transportation between 
Monrovia and Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. It added that be- 
cause of unavailability of suitable aircraft suspension of service 
over this route was ordered August 1, 1945, prior to which its 
operations on the route connected with the U. S, and other 
countries and routes. 


Since the Monrovia-Leopoldville service suspension it had 
received numerous communications from interested parties, in- 
cluding the U. S. Consul at Leopoldville, requesting resumption 
of operations to that point at the earliest practicable date be- 
cause no adequate transportation was available, said Pan Amer- 
ican. In both the U. S, and in Leopoldville, it continued, a 
large backlog of passengers had accumulated, due in large 
part to war emergency conditions. 

Pan American said it was advised that military transpor- 
tation facilities in the area were being rapidly curtailed, so 
that resumption of commercial service was imperative. It said 
it proposed to connect this operation with its transatlantic serv- 
Ice between the U. S. and Lisbon, and with the service oper- 
ated between Lisbon and Monrovia, thus affording United 
States connections, 

American Airlines, Inc., New York, in No. 2187, asked 
authority for scheduled air transportation of persons, property, 
and mail over a single route through consolidation of its routes 
Nos. 4°and 30 between Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif., 
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Phoenix, Tucson, and Douglas, Ariz., El Paso, Tex. and (1) 
beyond El Paso to Big Springs, Abilene, Fort Worth, and 
Dallas, Tex., Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla., Joplin, Spring- 
field, and St. Louis, Mo., and Springfield and Peoria, Ill., and 
(2) beyond El Paso to Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Joplin, Spring- 
field, Mo., St. Louis, and Springfield, Peoria, and Chicago, IIl. 

United Air Lines, Inc., Chicago, in No. 2190, requested 
amendment of the certificate for its route No. 1 for transpor- 
tation of persons, property, and mail to remove a restriction 
that it was not authorized to schedule nonstop service between 
certain specified points in Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
and Wyoming, and to permit it to render scheduled nonstop 
service between any two points not consecutively named in its 
certificate. It said the amendment would permit it to improve 
its service for all types of traffic between Pacific northwest 
points and points east of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Its route No. 1, said United, extended between New York 
and Newark to various intermediate points including Salt 
Lake City and (1) beyond that point to intermediate points and 
Oakland, Calif., and (2) beyond Salt Lake City to intermediate 
points in Seattle, Wash., and between the intermediate points 
Pendleton, Ore., and Walla Walla, Wash., and the terminal 
point Spokane, Wash. 


KANSAS CITY-FLORIDA AIR ROUTES 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has assigned for hearing on 
February 18, in Washington, before Examiners Curtis C. Hen- 
derson and Barron Fredricks, the consolidated proceeding 
designated by it as “Docket No. 1051 et al., Kansas City- 
Memphis-Florida Case.” 


SOLDIERS AND CIVILIAN AIRLINES 

Senator Johnson, of Colorado, chairman of a Senate mil- 
itary affairs subcommittee on demobilization and return of 
troops, has made public a cablegram sent to him from London, 
England, by Senator Connally, of Texas, Senate military affairs 
committee chairman, containing the advice that American 
troops in the United Kingdom insist that many troops stationed 
there are not needed “for U. S. services” and that “particularly 
the Army airways communications systems contends that its 
forces are practically idle and that such activity as it exercises 
is in servicing civilian commercial airlines.” Senator Connally 


is a United States delegate to the United Nations Assembly in 
London. 


Airline Expansion Plans 


A fleet of planes three times the pre-war number, with 
seven times the seating capacity, is the expectation of the air- 
lines of the United States for late this year or early 1947, 
according to Robert Ramspeck, executive vice-president of the 
Air Transport Association of America. 

Addressing the Advertising Club of Washington, D. C., at 
the Hotel Statler, January 15, Mr. Ramspeck announced that 
this would mean at least 1,239 aircraft capable of carrying 
49,757 passengers and flying ten billion passenger miles an- 
nually in scheduled operations. 

The size of the increase can be realized, according to Mr. 
Ramspeck, only when it is considered that before Pearl Harbor 
the domestic airlines had available 359 planes with 6,250 seats 
and, after the army and navy had taken over one-half of these 
planes for war uses the airlines were left with only 166 planes. 

Although through recovery or purchase, he said, the num- 
ber of planes in service had finally passed the pre-war figure, 
the public demand for seats had far exceeded the supply. He 
expressed gratification that the prospects were brightening 
every week, 

Mr. Ramspeck pointed out that in the latter period of the 
war the airlines had added 131 flights between 22 important 
pairs of cities and that the most recent additions for the entire 
country would be in far greater proportion, now that the flow 
of available planes was mounting. 

As an example, he said that one airline was planning in 
1946 to increase its service in and out of Washington by 275 
per cent. It was the ultimate objective of the airlines, he de- 
clared, to run planes on trolley car schedules between major 
cities, so that in most cases advance reservations would not 
be necessary, 

He expressed his pleasure at the extension of airline service 
throughout the country in the last year, as shown by a report 
just completed by the Air Transport Association. He cited the 
addition of 4,042 route miles for domestic carriers in 1945, 
bringing the total number of route miles available for the trans- 
portation of passengers, air mail, and cargo to the all-time high 
of 66,979. The survey showed the international route miles 
certificated at the end of the year as 106,197 for the United 
States flag carriers. 

Referring to the characteristics of the new planes to be in 
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service this year and early in 1947, Mr. Ramspeck said that a 
review of announcements indicated that emphasis would be 
less on mere size than on speed, reliability, economy of opera- 
tion, and comfort. 

“Speeds will be 250 to 300 miles an hour or better, as 
compared with the pre-war 180 miles an hour models, while 
pressure cabins will raise comfortable ‘over the weather’ cruis- 
ing heights to 30,000 feet,” said he. “Capacity of planes is ris- 
ing to the vicinity of 50 seats from the current 21, and before 
long will exceed 200 in some of the craft for long overseas 
routes.” 


Wartime Aircraft Industry Use 


America’s peacetime aircraft industry can utilize only about 
one-third of the airplane plants and one-sixth of the engine 
plants built by the Government during the war, the Surplus 
Property Administration has reported to Congress. It said, 
however, that aircraft plants could readily be adapted to the 
needs and other industries and if disposed of quickly could make 
a particularly important contribution to employment and re- 
conversion. 

Under the disposal policy submitted by S. P. A., the air- 
craft industry will receive no blanket preference in the dis- 
posal of the 350 government-owned aircraft plants which cost 
more than $3,800,000,000, but on formal request of the army or 
navy special treatment may be granted to insure that certain 
plants essential to the national security be maintained in air- 
craft production. It was indicated that special treatment of this 
kind probably would be required in only a few cases. The 
report was submitted by W. Stuart Symington, Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator. 

“Probably the most important factor in the general picture 
of aircraft plant disposal,” the report said, “is the tremendous 
expansion which took place in the aircraft industry during the 
war and the inevitable contraction which followed. An appre- 
ciation of the magnitude of this growth and contraction is 
essential to an intelligent appraisal of the problems of aircraft 
plant disposal. 

‘Measured in dollar volume of. sales, the aircraft industry 
grew from an index of 1 in 1937 to 102 in 1944 and will shrink 
to 5 or 6 for 1946. After a period of readjustment it may re- 
cover to 10. The dollar value produced by the aircraft industry 
in 1937 was $157,000,000. In 1944 it was $16,046,000,000. Thus 
the industry which before the war ranked 44th among Amer- 
ican industries grew during the war to be the largest industry 
in the world and four times as large as the largest peacetime 
industry, the automobile industry.” 

Analyzing the problems of aircraft plant disposal, the re- 
port declared that the smaller aircraft plants and numerous 
buildings surrounding the larger plants would serve the needs 
of small business better than the subdivision of larger plants. 
Many aireraft plants, S. P. A. reported, were modern, well- 
built and highly adaptable to peacetime use, while others, be- 
cause of their size, location and structural characteristics, were 
poorly adaptable. In the case of the poorly adaptable plants, 
the report noted that original cost would give no indication of 
what could be realized on disposal. Dollar return, the report 
asserted, should be only one measure of the success of the 
disposal program. A better measure, it contended, would be 
the speed with which these plants could be put into peacetime 
production. 

While the report placed greatest emphasis on sales, it rec- 
ognized that leases would be necessary in certain instances and 
suggested percentage leases as a means of adapting disposal 
terms to the requirements of certain users and as an encourage- 
ment to the final sale of the facilities. Consistency in disposal 
terms and a recognition of the interests of local communities 
were also urged. Coordinated disposal of plant and equipment 
was advocated, and acceptance of old plants as a partial pay- 
ment on new ones was recommended wherever this would 
result in a net gain in the disposal program. It was also em- 

hasized that aircraft facilities would not be used for storage 
if satisfactory industrial tenants could be found. 

An extensive appendix describing government-financed 
plants costing more than $5,000,000 each and a statement of 
disposal progress made to date are included in the report. 





NORTHWEST AIRLINES 1946 PROGRAM 


An expansion pro~ram for 1946 calling for expenditures of 
$7,000,000 for airp] »<s and parts, construction of major fa- 
cilities, an increase of approximately 200 per cent in the number 
of seats available, nonstop flights between major cities, a net- 
work of local flights and inauguration of service new cities, has 
been appointed by Northwest Airlines following a meeting of 
the board, January 8, in St. Paul. Croil Hunter, president and 
general manager, said the program would require an increase 
of at least 25 per cent in personnel, bringing the total to more 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


than 3,000. The first of 15 four-engined DC-4 type airplanes, 
capable of carrying from 44 to 56 passengers, will be placed in 
service by mid-February, Mr. Hunter said. He added that the 
airline expects a final decision from the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on Northwest’s bid for routes to Alaska and the Orient, from 
New York and Chicago through the Twin Cities gateway and 
from Seattle-Tacoma. 


Aviation and Railroads 


An attack on the Association of American Railroads and 
on the Transportation Association of America was made by 
C. Bedell Monro, president of Pennsylvania-Central Airlincs, 
in an address January 10 before the Kiwanis Club of Balti- 
more,. Md. 

Having asserted that obsolescence of airports throughout 
the country was obstructing progress in the aviation industry, 
Mr. Monro charged that railroad interests were putting all 
their power into opposing an airport development program 
while at the same time working for the repeal of the Sherman 
anti-trust act “which protects the people against the railroad 
plan for integrating aviation and other forms of transportation 
under their influence and management.” 

“The most determined and insidious opposition emanates 
from that powerful group of skilled lobbyists and political tac- 
ticians, the Association of American Railroads,” said he, refer- 
ring to the pending federal-aid airport legislation. 


At the same time, he said, “the Charley McCarthy of a 
powerful and astute railroad industry,” the Transportation As- 
sociation of America, is working for “Integration of Transpor- 
tation”—a plan he described as “actually, a honey-tongued 
expression for monopoly; the scheme devised by the railroads 
for the control in parceled out regions of all transportation in 
large regional bundles—waterways, highways, railroads and 
airlines. Truly, an economic wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

Mr. Monro, in voicing opposition, quoted from an address in 
Baltimore, two years ago, by President Truman, then senator, 
who was quoted as stating: 


To add busses, barges, and airlines to such an integrated system 
would only multiply abuses and increase the damage to the public 
welfare. Many of you are aware of efforts directed at competitors, not 
through furnishing a better service at a lower cost, but to seek by 
artificial means to destroy the competitor or to render him impotent. 
I say that these manifestations of the will to exist are a perversion 
of liberty and that all of us must redouble our vigilance, our courage, 
and our action to overcome them wherever they may be found. The 
government’s function should be...to police and curb manifestations 
of self-interest which are harmful to growth and progress. 


Mr. Monroe said that the integration plan must be fought 


by every citizen in the name of national welfare and security, 
and added: 


Certainly we can’t afford to cast aside our heritage, our personal 
safety, our national security. We must have vigilance, unselfishness 
and clarity. of thinking, the will to fight for free enterprise, economic 
freedom, and the American way of living. 


The independent air carriers of this country, who have demon- 
strated their know how, progressiveness, and who, through the main- 
tenance of soundly regulated competition, have made more strides in 
20 years than the surface carriers have in a hundred years, would be 
crippled, if not entirely destroyed in time, if the rich and powerful 
surface carrier interests succeeded in their plan to invade first and 
then take over air transportation. This would bring about an air 
transport industry dominated by self-seeking persons whose primary 
instin¢t, whose guiding philosophy would not be public service, but 
only to protect their investment in the older form of transportation. 





Airline Revenue Statistics 


In the first nine months of 1945, net operating revenues of 
the 19 domestic air carriers, including All American Aviation, 
Inc., Caribbean Atlantic Airlines and Hawaiian Airlines, to- 
taled $32,767,357, an increase of $5,381,894 over the total for 
the first nine months of 1944, according to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


Revenue miles flown in the first three quarters of 1945 
totaled 136,679,172, compared with 87,848,292 in the same pe- 
riod of 1944, the board reported. It said that operating revenue 
of the carriers for the nine-month period of 1945 totaled $158,- 
231,842, comprising $121,588,822 from passenger service, $25,- 
289,655 from mail transport, $8,575,623 from express and 
freight, and $2,777,742 from “‘all other’ sources. For the cor- 
rcsponding part of 1944, operating revenue totaled $114,295,278, 
made up of $82,656,216 from passenger service, $23,643,232 
from mail transport, $5,833,263 from express and freight, and 
$2,162,567 from “all other’ sources. The board said the oper- 
ating expenses of the carriers aggregated $125,464,485 in the 
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1945 period, as against $86,909,815 in the first nine months of 
1944. 

For the 12-month periods ended with September, 1945, and 
September, 1944, the board made public comparative figures 
as follows: 
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NOVEMBER AIR EXPRESS SHIPMENTS 


Air express shipments flown via domestic airlines during 
November rose 19.5 per cent over the number reported during 
November, 1944, the air express division of Railway Express 
Agency announced. The monthly total came to 189,788 ship- 
ments, compared with 158,879 in November, 1944. 


BRANIFF EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 


The purchase by Braniff Airways, Inc., of a fleet of 18 new 
Martin 202 forty-passenger, 300-mile-an-hour, luxury liners has 
been announced by T. E. Braniff, president. Total cost of the 
planes, including maintenance equipment, will be over $4,000,- 
000, with delivery to begin early in 1947. The new craft will 
increase Braniff’s total capacity from 17,000,000 to 31,000,000 
passenger seat miles per month, Mr. Braniff said. 


NATIONAL SKYWAY FREIGHT PLANS 


The addition of five Douglas C-47 air cargo planes to the 
National Skyway Freight Corporation fleet, and removal of op- 
erations and maintenance base from Long Beach, Calif:, to the 
Los Angeles municipal airport, has been announced by Robert 
W. Prescott, president. The air liners were purchased from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and are being modified as 
cargo carriers, with insulation, thermostatic heat control and 
double size cargo doors. The corporation, also known as the 
“Flying Tiger Line,” will now have 11 cargo planes in its fleet. 


NEW ‘ORLEANS AIRPORT DEDICATION 

To enable the Delta Air Corporation, Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., and Pan American Airways, Inc., to participate in dedica- 
tion ceremonies January 13 for the Kenner-Moisant Airport at 
New Orleans, La., the Civil Aeronautics Board issued an order 
temporarily exempting those airlines from the certificate pro- 
visions of section 401 of the civil aeronautics act insofar as 
those provisions would otherwise prevent the carriers named 
from landing and taking off at the new airport. 


A. T. A. OFFICERS AT WHITE HOUSE 


Three officers of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
called on President Truman at the White House January 11 and 
told reporters, on leaving the President’s office, that they had 
discussed “general problems of the industry,” including rev- 
enue needs of the carriers, with the President. 

The A. T. A. callers at the White House were: Ted V. 
Rodgers, president of the association; Chester G. Moore, sec- 
retary of the A. T. A. and chairman of the board of the Central 
Motor Freight Association, Chicago, and John V. Lawrence, 
managing director of the A. T. A. 

Declining to elaborate on the presentation they had made to 
the President, they said they had not discussed equipment 
needs, legislative proposals, or strikes. Mr. Rodgers said the 
conversation with the President had dealt with what he de- 


ee as the “precarious” position of the motor carrier in- 
ustry. 


VIRGINIA MOTOR GROSS RECEIPTS TAX 


The Virginia 2 per cent gross receipts motor carrier tax on 
out-of-state carrier earnings was considered at a conference 
held in the office of William A. Van Duzer, traffic director of 
the District of Columbia, participated in by representatives of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, North Carolina and Maryland. 
The latter states have considered taking retaliatory action 
against Virginia because of its imposition of the tax, but action 
ls to be deferred pending determination by the Virginia legisla- 
ture of whether the tax is to be continued after April 1, the 
date to which the tax has now been postponed. The tax was 
Suspended in the period of the war at the request of federal 
Officials. It had been scheduled to go into effect January 1, 
but Virginia officials made the further postponement to permit 
legislative consideration of the matter in Virginia. 
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A. T. A. National Convention 


Meeting at Cincinnati Asks I. C. C. Not to Suspend Rate 
Increases—Votes to Work for Hobbs Bill—New 
Film on Claim Prevention Is Previewed 
—New By-Laws Adopted 


By N. C. HUDSON 
(Staff Correspondent at Cincinnati) 


® More than 400 registered delegates from forty states 
were present January 14 and 15 for the first two days of 
the four-day annual convention and meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Trucking Associations Inc., at the 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. The board had held its 
last previous meeting in October, 1943. Early sessions of the 
convention were given over largely to meetings of the A. T. A. 
executive committee and its sub-committees, and the A. T. A. 
policy committee, the highway communications committee, and 
the freight claim groups. 

The associations’ policy committee, meeting the afternoon 
of January 15, referred back to the executive committee the 
latter’s resolution, proposed last October, which sharply criti- 
cized the Interstate Commerce Commission for alleged failure 
“to adequately preserve the property motor carrier industry,” 
and called “for regulation (of the motor carrier industry) by 
an independent and unbiased commission of three members, 
and the establishment of an independent appeal agency for the 
disposition of controversies involving two or more transporta- 
tion agencies.” 

Several members of the policy committee stated they had 
proposals for modifying present transportation laws, which they 
wished to present to the executive committee. 

The policy committee also adopted amendments to the 
A. T. A. bylaws, presented by the staff and the executive com- 
mittee. Chief amendments were the following: In place of 
the former provision for election of two vice-presidents from 
each region, a new paragraph provides for the election of a 
vice-president from each association affiliated with A. T. A.; 
any charter granted to any state association is to be removable 
for cause by the board of directors, after due notice and hear- 
ing; membership in any association is to be open to all classes 
and types of motor carriers of property, with equitable and 
adequate representation and voice for all in the affairs of the 
association. 

A resolution treating with association labor relation pol- 
icies was also adopted by the policy committee, for submission 
to the board of directors at its all-day meeting January 17.° 


Resolution on Rates 


The executive committee, at its meeting the morning of 
January 15, adopted a resolution on freight rates, which calls 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to ‘permit truck 
operators in the several rate territories of the United States to 
institute reasonable emergency rate increases without suspen- 
sion, and that in the event that the Commission feels that any 
particular adjustment has not been fully justified informally, 
that it hold such investigation as it feels necessary after per- 
mitting the adjustment to become effective.” 


The rate resolution, drafted by a sub-committee headed by 
Chester G. Moore, A. T. A. secretary and manager of the Cen- 
tral Motor Freight Association, of Chicago, further urged the 
Commission to immediately “institute appropriate proceedings 
in order to prescribe proper and equitable less-carload and less- 
truckload rates for rail and truck commensurate with costs, 
plus a reasonable profit for each mode of transportation.” 

The trucking industry, stated the resolution, “is the only 
transportation agency which has come out of the war in a 
worse financial condition than when the war started, despite the 
almost phenomenal war transport job it accomplished.” 

A motion to reconsider the action taken by A. T. A. at 
its October executive committee, approving affiliation of the 
Illinois Motor Truck Association, was tabled by the executive 
committee. 

A request from the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association 
asking the A. T. A. to seek exemption from the use of drivers’ 
logs for drivers operating within 25 miles of the carrier’s ter- 
minal was referred to the next executive committee meeting, 
and the staff instructed to gather information on the proposal. 

The committee approved a proposed set of by-laws for 
Highway Radio, Inc., the A. T. A.’s nonprofit, no-stock corpora- 
tion which is experimenting with two-way radio communication 
in the industry. The by-laws rest control of the corporation 
in the hands of the A. T. A. executive committee. 

Reiteration of A. T. A. support to the National Highway 
Users’ Conference, and active support for the Hobbs anti-rack- 
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eteering bill, H. R. 32, were voted by the executive committee. 
The committee also voted to eliminate two A. T. A. standing 
committees, those on national safety and national insurance, 
to be replaced by active committees of the safety and opera- 
tions section. The committee directed the A. T. A. to apply 
to the Commission for continuation of the war-emergency use 
of stencilled identification on vehicles, asking that the use of 
metal plates as a permanent regulation be discontinued entirely. 
The committee further instructed the staff to work closely with 
regional and national conferences of public service commis- 
sioners, state highway officials and motor vehicle commissioners. 
The committee approved a proposed budget for the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1946, providing, among other items, for a 
general activities fund of $410,000 in the period. 


Highway Communications 

The highway communications committee, headed by Harry 
Chaddick of Chicago, discussed progress of the association’s 
experiment with two-way truck communication. It was re- 
ported that the Federal Communications Commission had al- 
located two wave bands to the A. T. A. for experimental pur- 
poses. At present only one truck is equipped with a sending 
and receiving set, but this truck had radioed requests for such 
things as ambulances, wreckers, new tires, and had covered 
other highway emergencies. The fixed station could be heard 
by trucks for a distance of 80-100 miles, and the trucks could 
broadcast a distance of 30-50 miles, Mr. Chaddick reported. 
The A. T. A. will ask that the number of trucks equipped with 
both sending and receiving sets be increased to 100, and that 
the number of trucks with receiving sets only be increased to 
500. The committee authorized the employment of an assistant 
to train employees and perform other work, and agreed that 
no charge would be made for the radio service but that A. T. A. 
support the service as an experiment. 


Claim Prevention 


Highlight of the meeting of the freight claim associations, 
January 15, was the preview of A. T. A.’s new 35 m.m. slide 
film on claim prevention. The film contains approximately 70 
photographs, and with its accompanying voice commentary runs 
for 22 minutes. It is designed for use by motor carriers in the 
instruction of drivers, helpers and dock workers in claim pre- 
vention. 

Forty representatives of more than a dozen claim associa- 
tions, representing motor carriers of 29 states, exchanged 
progress reports, and discussed plans for future activities. 


Rodgers’ Speech 

In an address before a Knights of Columbus luncheon, 
January 14, at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Ted. V. Rodgers, 
A. T. A. president, stated that integration of the nation’s trans- 
portation agencies would result in a railroad monopoly of all 
transportation, would be unhealthy for shippers, and would 
“crucify” returning veterans, who, said he, were entitled to 
every privilege enjoyed by the veterans of the earlier world war. 
Mr. Rodgers declared himself an optimist on the future of 
highway transportation. The motor freight industry, said he, 
would purchase more than $2,500,000,000 of equipment in the 
coming year or two. 





Trucking Business Information 


“Establishing and Operating a Trucking Business” is the 
title of a circular prepared in the transportation unit of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce. Reports of the Commission, of the late Board of 
Investigation and Research—Transportation, and of other gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as other sources, are listed as con- 
taining information for those interested in getting into the 
trucking business. The Traffic World is listed among the “trade 
journals and papers” from which information may be obtained. 
The College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago, recently acquired by 
the Traffic Service Corporation, is listed as having training 
courses in motor rates and operations. Other schools listed 
are Boston University and Northwestern University. In part, 
the circular says: 


Truck transportation is largely an activity of small business. During 
the war the Office of Defense Transportation found that 95 per cent of 
all truck operators had only one or two vehicles each, and that these 
operators represented approximately 66 per cent of the trucks in 
service. While these figures are rather impressive. they mov not indi- 
cate the full importance of small business in the trucking field because 
many small truck operators may already have been drafted or closed 


their business because of the war restrictions on operations before 
this survey was made. 


Truck operation in the United States is carried on as (1) common 
carrier service, (2) contract carrier service, (3) or as private opera- 
tion. A truck owner who desires to operate as a common carrier in 
interstate commerce must obtain from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission a certificate of convenience and necessity before he starts his 
operation. A contract carrier in interstate commerce must obtain a 
permit from the same commission. If operations are to be limited to 
any one state, the appropriate regulatory authorities within that state 
give the necessary authorization. A person who transports only his 
own commodities such as a farmer or manufacturer or merchant is 
not required to obtain a certificate or permit from a federal regulatory 
authority. 

It has been generally assumed that the war situation affected own- 
ers of one or two trucks more seriously than larger operators. Hence, 
the opportunities for establishing profitable trucking operations should 
be relatively attractive in the fields dominated by small-scale opera- 
tions in the prewar period. Some of the types of trucking operations 
that may afford reasonable prospects of success are over-the-road haul- 
ing of general merchandise, fresh fruits and vegetables, lumber, rustic 
furniture, and collection of cream cans at or near farms for delivery 
to creameries bringing back empty cans and farm supplies. There may 
also be opportunities of hauling pulp wood and logs from the forests 
to pulp mills and saw mills. ’ 

For all these over-the-road services, practical considerations gen- 
erally indicate the desirability of limiting the length of haul to approx- 
imately 200 to 225 miles, although longer hauls may be justified in 
some circumstances. It is highly important that arrangements be 
made for regular delivery and return load in order to operate profitably. 

Opportunities may also be found in local drayage and transfer 
service. The shortage of gasoline, tires and-.spare parts during the 
war reduced very sharply the use of trucks in wholesale and retail 
trade. Many of these concerns, which operated their own trucks before 
the war, are now contemplating using contract carrier trucks for their 
purposes and some department stores in our large cities have discon- 
tinued using their own trucks and are relying instead on local contract 
earrier operations. Investigate these practical types of operations 
which may be available in your locality. 

While it is believed that a prospective truck operator having one 
or two trucks and a small amount of capital will find the best oppor- 
tunities in the trucking fields mentioned above, these fields by no 
means represent the limit of his opportunities. With a little more 
capital, especially if he already has some experience in trucking, he 
may find equally good and perhaps better opportunities in general 
common carrier trucking service. In whatever field the prospective 
operator should decide to enter, it cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that he should select his field of operation before he acquires any 
equipment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has published Tariff Circular 
No. M. F. 3 setting forth the regulations which a regulated motor 
carrier must comply with in filing his freight rates. This pamphlet 
may be obtained for a price of 15 cents from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. State regulatory bodies also have similar 
requirements. For further information the operator should consult the 
nearest district office of the Interstate Commerce Commission or his 
state public service commission. 


Highway Construction Planning 


In the program of federal government advances of money 
to state and local governments to assist them in financing the 
plan preparation of their public works, authorized by title V 
of the war mobilization and reconversion act of 1944, the Fed- 
eral Works Agency’s Bureau of Community Facilities, by which 
this program was being administered, had observed that high- 
way, road and street projects and bridge, viaduct and grade 
separation projects had not ‘“‘bulked large” in applications for 
planning advances, said George H. Field, commissioner of the 
Bureau of Community Facilities, in an address January 17 
before the American Road Builders Association, meeting at the 
Stevens hotel in Chicago. 

As of December 31, 1945, applications for planning ad- 
vances totaling $4,345,000 had been made for highway and 
bridge projects of the types named, the total estimated con- 
struction cost of which was $158,775,000, Mr. Field said. He 
added that “this sum is slightly under 10 per cent of the es- 
timated construction cost of all types of public works for which 
advances have been made.” 

“The relative smallness of this figure,’ he continued, ‘“‘is, 
of course, due to the very large amount of state and federal 
funds available for planning of the federal-aid highway system. 
Under that program plans have recently been completed for 
over 600 million dollars’ worth of road work, with another 
2.5 billion dollars’ worth of work now in the design stage of 
plan preparation. The fact, however, that applications are be- 
ing made for assistance under the bureau’s program is indi- 
cative of the existence of many roads for which planning aid 
is needed and not available from any other source. ... A survey 
is being conducted by the bureau to find out how much plan 
preparation of state and local public works is now being carried 
forward without federal aid of any kind... .” 


DISCUSS FRUEHAUF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Two Fruehauf Trailer Company executives, Les Allman, 
vice president and director, and Bill Wise, Director of Public 
Relations, presented the objectives of the company’s unusual 
public relations program before a combined meeting of Chicago 
publishing and advertising associations in Chicago on January 
10. 

Some 200 members of the Chicago Business Papers Asso- 
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ciation, the Chicago Dotted Line Club, the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association, and the Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club, organizations which jointly sponsored the program, heard 
Mr. Allman describe the Fruehauf Trailer Company’s policy of 
public relations as directed toward helping the trucking indus- 
try as a whole, through educational advertising and publicity of 
benefit to the general public. These campaigns “do not dodge 
controversial subjects,” emphasized Mr. Allman. 

Mr. Wise, in answer to pre-submitted questions, described 
the company and its channels of distribution, detailing the pub- 
lic relations procedure. For the entire program, he concluded, 


“the basic principle is keeping an open mind” on transportation 
issues. 


Highway Safety Conference 


Delegates from all parts of the United States will be in- 
vited by President Truman to attend a highway safety confer- 
ence in Washington May 8, 9 and 10, for discussion of “the 
problem of curtailing the toll of deaths, injuries and property 
damage resulting from street and highway accidents,” accord- 
ing to a White House announcement. 

In the announcement it was stated that President Truman 
had selected the dates for the conference after having met with 
a special committee composed of presidents of several national 
organizations interested in highway safety. Major General 
Philip B. Fleming, federal works administrator, and Thomas 
H. MacDonald, head of the Public Roads Administration, ac- 
companied the committee to the White House. General Fleming 
would serve as chairman and Mr. MacDonald would be director 
of the conference, the White House said. It added that attend- 
ance at the conference would represent state and local officials 
having legislative, administrative or judicial responsibilities in 
highway traffic, together with motor vehicle users, pedestrians 
and the public at large. 

Members of the committee that met with the President 
were: Andrew J. Lordoni, of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation; Ned Dearborn, National Safety Council; Pyke Johnson, 
Automotive Safety Foundation; Malcolm McEachin, Nevada 
secretary of state and president of the American association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators; Herman MacDonald, director 
of public works in Massachusetts and president of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials; Fred Roff, Morristown, 
N. J., chief of police and president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police; Albert Goss, National Committee for 
Traffic Safety, and Brigadier General Edward H. Lastayo, chief 
of the highway division, Office of the Chief of Transportation, 
War Department. 


TEXAS WHITE MOTORS PLANT 


The White Motor Co. cites as a good example of modern 
truck sales and service facilities its distributor at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, the Texas White Motors which serves 23 counties of the 
state. The Texas company is owned jointly by Lee H. Lundy 
and William G. Graf, both of whom were formerly with the 
White company at Cleveland in executive capacity, Mr. Lundy 
being assistant to the vice-president in charge of sales, and 
Mr. Graf being assistant to the president. The building of Texas 
White Motors boasts 6,000 square feet of space, while the sur- 
rounding property offers a total of 72,500 square feet for indoor 
and outdoor service. The shop contains machinery for the re- 
building of part units as well as scientific testing equipment and 
efficient types of tools for various repair and maintenance op- 
erations, the White Motor Co. said. 


McKEEVER ON N. Y. TOLL ROAD PLAN 


To establish a toll system on the proposed New York City- 
to-Buffalo Thruway would be to sacrifice the very advantages 
for which the highway is to be constructed, Arthur G. Mc- 
Keever, president of the Motor Carrier Association of New 
York, declared January 9. He said the toll system “‘would sac- 
rifice the highway users of this state on the altar of multiple 
taxation.” Likening the toll system to piracy on the high seas, 
Mr. McKeever said that state officials would not have proposed 
a toll system had not they diverted to non-highway purposes 
more than $500,000,000 ‘“‘which we. have paid in highway user 
taxes during the past ten years.” 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS MEETING 


Interlake Terminals, Inc., coast-to-coast chain of associated 
public merchandise warehouses, will hold its annual meeting 
February 19 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, according 
to \Villiam G. Tanzer, of Chicago, president. The meeting will 
precede the national convention of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, to be held February 20-22, at the same hotel. 








Maritime Functions Merger in M. C. 


Legislation designed to bring within the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction various functions affecting Shipping which 
are now handled by the Coast Guard and its Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation and by the Treasury Department’s 
Bureau of Customs has been drawn up by the commission and 
submitted, together with an explanatory letter, to the Bureau 
of the Budget, with a view to obtaining approval of that bureau 
and subsequent introduction and passage of the legislation in 
Congress (see Traffic World, January 12). 

From a dependable source it was learned that the com- 
mission, in its letter to the Budget Bureau, described its legis- 
lative proposal as one designed to further promote the policy, 
purposes and objectives of the merchant marine act, 1936, and 
pointed to the policy set forth in title I of that act, adding that 
the accomplishment of the objectives of that policy was charged 
to the commission by section 210 of the act. 


The commission said, in the letter, that sections 211 and 
212 directed it to investigate, among other things, the type, 
size, speed and other requirements of vessels and, also, new 
methods of construction and new types or equipment for ves- 
sels; to suty maritime problems, and to collaborate with ship 
owners and ship builders in developing plans for economical 


construction vessels and propelling machinery of the most eco- 
nomical types. 


Divided Responsibility Assailed 


It was axiomatic, said the commission, that the agency 
charged with responsibility to accomplish certain objectives 
should have all the powers necessary to carry out its obliga- 
tion. It added that this had been recognized with respect to all 
modes of transport, except the merchant marine. 

Functions proposed to be transferred to it from the Coast 
Guard, aid the commission, involved matters related to physical 
safety of life and property transported by water, and these, it 
contended, were clearly within the scope of the ultimate objec- 
tives to be accomplished by the commission. It stated that the 
functions of the Bureau of Customs that it proposed to have 
transferred to itself involved matters directly concerned with 
accomplishment of the objectives of the merchant marine act, 
1936, as, for example, protection of steerage passengers. This, 
it said, was a matter principally involving design, construction 
and operation of vessels and was not related to protection and . 
collection of revenue. 

So long as the Coast Guard or any other agency had juris- 
diction covering, as at present, personnel serving in the mer- 
chant marine, the Maritime Commission could not properly dis- 
charge its responsibility under the law for manning merchant 
ships with trained and efficient citizen personnel, the Budget 
Bureau was advised in the commission’s letter. 

The letter referred to criticism that it said had been ex- 
pressed by shipping interests in connection with the transfer 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission of the regulation of 
water carriers in the domestic trades. The commission said 
that when Congress was considering the merchant marine act 
of 1936 there was favorable sentiment for transferring to the 
commission the Coast Guard and Customs Bureau functions 
here in question, but that the transfers were not effected be- 
cause of a belief that the commission, then being organized, 
should not be burdened with such additional duties. The letter 
indicated that, with the passing of nine years since enactment 
of the act, the commission was ready to take on the additional 
responsibilities it sought. 

Provisions of Proposed Bill 

The bill submitted to the Budget Bureau would amend 
section 204(b) of the merchant marine act, 1936. In the defini- 
tions set forth in its first section appears the following: 

“The term ‘vessels and shipping’ includes, but is not lim- 
ited to, matters with respect to the design, construction, out- 
fitting, equipping, maintenance, repair, manning including 
training, eligibility and qualifications of personnel, physical 
operation of vessels, shipping on vessels, and receiving, han- 
dling, loading, unloading and stowage of persons and property 
transported on vessels.” 

Under provisions of subsection 1(a)(2) of the bill, the 
commission would be authorized and directed, “in aid of ac- 
complishment of the purposes and objectives of this act’: 


(A) To make and adopt all necessary rules and regulations to carry 
out the functions vested in it; 
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(B) To make rules and regulations affecting vessels and shipping 
not in conflict with law, in order to adjust or meet general or special 
conditions unfavorable to vessels and shipping, whether in any par- 
ticular trade or in commerce generally, including those which arise out 
of or result from foreign laws, rules or regulations for foreign competi- 
tion; 

(C) To request the head of any agency of the government to suspend, 
modify or annul rules or regulations which have been established by 
such agency, or to make new rules or regulations affecting vessels and 
shipping in order to carry out the purposes and provisions of this act. 


Appeal to President in “Conflicts” 


, Further provisions of section 1(a) of the bill are the fol- 
owing: 

“(3) No rule or regulation shall hereafter be established 
by any agency of the government which affects vessels and 
shipping until such rule or regulation has been approved by 
the (Maritime) Commission. 

““(4) Whenever the head of any agency of the government 
refuses to suspend, modify or annul any rule or regulation or 
make a new rule or regulation upon the request of the (Mari- 
time) Commission as provided in subdivision (2)(C) of this 
subsection or the decision of the commision in respect of the 
approval of any rule or regulation as provided in subdivision 
(3) of this subsection, either the commission or the head of 
the agency which has published or is proceeding to establish 
the rule or regulation in question may submit the facts to the 
President, who is hereby authorized to establish or suspend, 
modify, or annul such rule or. regulation.” 

By section 2 of the proposed bill, title II of the merchant 
marine act, 1936, as amended would be further amended by 
inserting a new section (section 218) reading as follows: 


Sec. 218.—(a)(1) Those functions transferred to the United States 
Coast Guard, the Bureau of Customs and the Commissioner of Customs 
by sections 2, 3 and 4 of Executive Order 9083, February 28, 1942,... 
except the administration of tonnage duties and collection of tolls, are 
transferred to the (Maritime) Commission. 

(2) The functions vested in the Secretary of Commerce by Execu- 
tive Order 8976, December 12, 1941 . . . to waive compliance with the 
navigation and inspection laws with respect to functions transferred to: 
the United States Coast Guard, the commandant of the Coast Guard, 
the Bureau of Customs and the Commissioner of Customs by sections 
2, 3, 4 and 6 of said Executive Order 9083, are transferred to the 
(Maritime) Commission. 

(3) There are transferred to the Maritime Commission all func- 
tions of any agency under any law and any executive order pertaining 
to: 

(A) The sanitation reuirements in design, 
alteration and operation of vessels; 

(B) The shipment, handling, berthing or stowage of live stock or 
other cargoes on vessels, except those functions relating to the issuance 
of certificates on the physical condition of live stock or cargos at the 
time of shipment. 


construction, repair, 


Other sections of the bill relate to transfer to the commis- 
sion of property, books, documents, etc., of the other agencies 
affected by the bill, to the extent their functions would be 
transferred to the commission. 


Return of Ships to Owners 


The Maritime Commission has issued a statement in which 
it declares that the policy of the commission and of the War 
Shipping Administration is ‘to turn back to private ownership 
and operation at the earliest practicable moment the nation’s 
merchant fleet.” 

“Such action” the statement continues ‘‘contemplates the 
operators assuming full responsibility over the operational pro- 
cedures of vessels owned by or chartered to them in accordance 
with the merchant marine act of 1936 and other statutory law. 
Obligations to United Maritime Authority which terminate 
within the next few months will remove one of the main reasons 
for the necessity of government controls over routings and 
sailings of the greater part of United States tonnage. Troop 
transports will be excepted until large-scale troop movements 
cease. 

“Responsibility for obtaining officers and crews for manning 
vessels and for the transportation of officers and crew members 
from port to port as necessary to such manning should be re- 
sumed by the operators and unions without the wartime aids 
which have been furnished by W. S. A. 

“The responsibility for the efficiency and health of licensed 
and unlicensed men should be assumed in whole by the oper- 
ators. W. S. A., and Maritime Commission under the merchant 
marine act of 1936, should encourage adequate standards of 
physical fitness to assure efficient crews. The federal govern- 
ment’s participation should be as accorded by law to the Public 
Health Service and other agencies of government. 

“The training of seamen will be continued by the federal 
government on a scale commensurate with the peacetime needs 
of our merchant marine. The efforts of the training program 
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wil be devoted principally to retraining and upgrading of men 
already in the industry. 

“The various operational and manning responsibilities as- 
sumed by W. S. A. and the Maritime Commission during the 
war emergency will be returned as rapidly as practicable to 
the industry, the length of time necessary to accomplish this 
being limited solely by the ability and inclination of the oper- 
ators and unions to resume full responsibility.” 


Ship Conference Agreements 


The Pacific Coast European Conference has filed with the 
Maritime Commission agreement No. 5200-A, providipg for 
readmission to the conference of the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique (French Line), subject to commission approval. 

The French Line, said the agreement, was an original sig- 
natory to the agreement No. 5200 and continued as a member 
in good standing until March 31, 1942, when its withdrawal was 
necessitated by circumstances of war beyond its control. 

Cancellation of three ship conference agreements have been 
asked in memoranda submitted to the Maritime Commission 
for approval. 

Wessel, Duval & Co., Inc. (The West Coast Line), and Bull 
Insular Line, Inc., have requested cancelation of agreement No. 
4690, as amended, dated February 5, 1936, that provided for 
the movement of all commodities on through bills of lading 
from regular ports of call of the West Coast Line in Chile, to 
regular ports of call in Puerto Rico of Bull Insular Line, with 
transshipment at New York. The West Coast Line and the New 
York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., asked cancelation of agree- 
ment No. 4476, as amended, dated February 5, 1936, that pro- 
vided for a similar movement of commodities. 

Wessel, Duval & Co., Inc. and J. Lauritzen, of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, requested cancelation of agreement No. 7293, dated 
June 7, 1940, that provided for chartering of the S. S. Malantic 
by the two parties. 


M. C. SHIP CONSTRUCTION DIRECTOR 


Captain Theodore L. Schumaker, U. S. N., technical as- 
sistant to the chairman of the Maritime Commission, has taken 
over the direction of vessel construction and similar activities 
heretofore handled by Vice Admiral Howard L. Vickery, who 
was vice chairman of the commission prior to his resignation 
on January 1, according to information obtained at the com- 
mission. 

It was stated that Captain Schumaker, formerly a special 
assistant to Admiral Vickery, also would be chairman of the 
commission’s shipyard disposal committee, succeeding Rear 
Admiral Henry Williams, U. S. N., whose resignation from 
that position would take effect January 15. Another new mem- 
ber of that committee, it was announced, would be Daniel S. 
Brierley, director of maintenance and repair, who would suc- 
ceed Henry E. Frick, on the latter’s return to his position as 
vice president of the American President Lines after wartime 
service as a consultant to Admiral Vickery on ship construc- 
tion and design. 





MARITIME COMMISSION CHAIRMANSHIP 


The White House has announced that Rear Admiral Earle 
W. Mills, assistant chief of the Navy Department’s Bureau of 
Ships, will be nominated by President Truman to succeed Vice 
Admiral Land as chairman of the Maritime Commission, on re- 
convening of Congress after its holiday recess. Charles G. Ross, 
White House press secretary, said Rear Admiral Mills also 
would be nominated for promotion to vice admiral, and that 
a bill would be introduced to enable him to retain active status 
in the Navy while serving as Maritime Commission chairman. 


MACAULEY W. S. A. RESIGNATION 


Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, War Shipping Administrator, 
has announced the resignation of Edward Macauley as Deputy 
Administrator of the War Shipping Administration effective 
January 15. Mr. Macauley will continue as Vice Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, and is at present acting Chairman 
of the commission, according to the W. S. A. 


SALE OF NAVY LANDING CRAFT 


Announcing that it would open bids February 1, in Wash- 
ington, on seven surplus Navy landing craft designated as LCT- 
5’s, the Maritime Commission said that this was the first offer 
of such craft for sale to the public. 

It said there was widespread interest in this type of vessel 
and added that “among the numerous inquiries received are 
several which indicate that prospects are considering purchase 
of the vessels for future use as auto ferries, small auto and 
truck cargo transports and kindred uses.” 

“The LCT-5,” it said, “is a triple-screw, steel-hull, landing 
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craft tank carrier originally designed to carry five 30-ton tanks 
for direct landing on a beachhead. The vessels are built in 
three watertight sections capable of being dismantled and 
transported on the decks of a larger vessel.” 

The commission said the vessels were 114.2 feet long, with 
a beam of 32 feet. Each had a fuel capacity of 3,423 gallons, 
providing a cruising range of 1,200 miles at seven knots, it 
stated. It said the LCT-5’s offered for sale were built in 1942 
and were presently located at Tomkinsville, Staten Island, N.Y. 





ST. JOHN’S RIVER SHIPYARD SALE 


The Maritime Commission has announced its approval of 
the sale of the government-owned St. John’s River Shipbuild- 
ing Co. shipyard, Jacksonville, Fla., to the highest bidder, Tampa 
Shipbuilding Co., Tampa, Fla., for $1,926,500. It said all other 
bids were rejected and that the sale would be subject to clear- 
ance by the Attorney General and the Survlus Property Ad- 
ministration. Incomplete tankers now in the yard would be 
moved to other sites as necessary. said the commission. Bids 
submitted on the yard were opened January 3. 


REFRIGERATION BARGES FOR SALE 


The first public offering of steel refrigeration barges, 
knocked down and crated, ready for shipping. was announced 
by the Maritime Commission. The barges, declared surplus by 
the Army Transportation Corps, were built at cost of $146,500 
each and will be sold at fixed prices commensurate with pres- 


ent day market levels, according to the announcement, continu- 
ing as follows: 


These steel refrigeration barges are standard type for harbor use. 
They are non-propelled, are 112 feet long with a 29-foot beam, 8-foot 
depth, and a 7-foot draft at 587 long tons. Sixty of the 100 declared 
surplus are complete, have 9 portable completely self-contained re- 
frigeration boxes of the walk-in type with its own refrigeration equip- 
ment with a total capacity of 11,000 cubic feet. The refrigeration box 
is 9 feet high, 8 feet wide, and 24 feet long with 6 inches of cork 
insulation. The refrigeration equipment manufactured by ‘Chrysler 
Airtemp, consists of a single air-cooled, electric driven self-contained 
assembly with plug-in type socket ready for immediate operation and 
is completely automatic except for defrosting, which is manually con- 
trolled. The equipment is operated by 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase, A. C. 
3-wire power supplied by engine generators in the barge hold. Each 
of the 60 barges has one spare refrigeration unit. , 

The remaining 40 barges are incomplete, having. no refrigeration 
equipment. 

The barges are located at Yermo, Calif., and are offered for sale 
on an ‘‘as is, f. 0. b. location’’ basis. Permission to inspect, along 
with complete information, may be obtained by writing to the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, Materials Disposal Section, Washington 25, D. C. 











SHIPS FOR SCRAP 


The Maritime Commission has announced the offering of 
16 over-age vessels for ship breaking or scrapping purposes. 
The vessels range from approximately 3,000 to 11,000 dead- 
weight tons. 

Bidding on the vessels will not be limited to citizens of the 
United States, but citizen buyers will be required to furnish 
bond of $5 a deadweight ton on vessels purchased, while for- 
eign purchases will be required to furnish $15 a deadweight ton. 
The vessels will be sold under the following conditions 


Condition 1. That the vessel, including hull or hulk, engines, 
machinery and major items of equipment, shall be completely scrapped, 
dismembered; dismantled or destroyed. 

Condition 2. That the hull or hulk of the vessel shall be completely 
scrapped, dismembered, dismantled or destroyed. 

Condition 3. That the buyer shall not operate the vessel nor cause 
or permit the vessel to be operated (except for the purpose of moving 
it from its present location), and shall not use the vessel nor cause 
or permit it to be used as any means of transportation whatsoever. 


Invitations to bid may be obtained from the Director, Di- 
vision of Vessel Disposal and Government Aids, U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. Bids are receivable until 
2:15 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, February 13, 1946. The 
commission reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 





W.S. A., M. C. APPROPRIATION CUTBACKS 


President Truman has recommended to Congress the re- 
pea: of appropriations totaling $5,751,428,483, including a re- 
duction of $383,766,000 in appropriations for the War Shipping 
Administration “due to revision of military shipping expenses 
and of claims against the war risk insurance fund,” and a 
reduction of $260,068,000 in amounts appropriated for the 
Maritime Commission. 

He also recommended repeal of contract authorizations 
for the Maritime Commission totaling $420,079,000. The cut- 
backs with respect to the Maritime Commission, he said, were 
both “made possible by revisions of the maritime program.” 
He said that these amounts were in addition to net rescissions 
aggregating $50,345,409,169 which Congress had approved near 
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the close of its last session but which he had vetoed because 
of a legislative rider. That bill (H. R. 4407) reduced the 
revolving fund of the W. S. A. by $195,452,000; the W. S. A. 
maritime training fund by $25,000,000, and the W. S. A. marine 
and war risk insurance fund (revolving fund) by $91,000,000. 
It also reduced the Maritime Commissoin construction fund 
(revolving fund) by $496,500,000. The President said that, 
though he had vetoed the rescission bill, its objectives had been 
accomplished by a directive he had issued to the Budget Di- 
rector, placing in reserve the sums contained in the bi 1. 





EUROPEAN TROOP SHIP RELEASE 


Downward revision of troop return schedules is releasing 
from armed service requirements some 200 War Shipping Ad- 
ministration controlled Liberty ships used in the European troop 
lift, Acting W. S. A. Administrator Granville Conway has an- 
nounced. 

Personnel released from these vessels were needed aboard 
high priority vessels now being delayed by the shortage of 
crews and officers, W. S. A. said. 

A number of the released Libertys will have the bunks 
knocked down and stored aboard ship, releasing needed cargo 
space and making the ships readily converted back to troop use 
should it be required at any future date, according to W. S. A. 


SEAMAN TRAINING RESUMPTION 


Resumption of upgrade training for merchant seamen by 
the U. S. Maritime Service, suspended last month as a step 
toward overcoming the shortage of crews to man sh‘ps bringing 
troops home and carrying relief supplies abroad, has beer 
announced by the War Shipping Administration. It said: 


Because of continuing shortages, for the time being officers will 
not be accepted for upgrade training. However, W. S. A. will resume 
acceptance of applications from unlicensed personnel in deck, engine 
and stewards departments for admittance to Maritime Service upgrade 
training schools. As soon as shortages are overcome, officer upgrading 
will be resumed.- To be eligible seamen must apply for such training 
within one week of discharge from a W. S. A. vessel. 


The W. S. A. said that through the U. S. Maritime Service 
it had operated upgrade schools and examining systems in the 
war period and since to help provide sufficient experienced sea- 
men for higher ratings and officer ranks needed by the rapidly 
expanding Merchant Marine. 

The ports at which the U. S. Maritime Service maintained 
upgrade schools were New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Wilmington, Calif., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Boston, and New 
Orleans, said the W. S. A. 


Merchant Marine and War 


With a record of having transported 200,000,000 long tons 
of cargo and nearly 15,000,000 G I’s and war-engaged civilians 
in American merchant ships from 1941 to 1945, inclusive, the 
merchant marine has laid claim to one of the greatest trans- 
portation jobs of all time, says the National Federation of 
American Shipping, representing approximately 95 per cent of 
the steamship owners. 

“The amount of cargo carried would be the equivalent of 
80,000 freight trainloads of 100 cars each,” it said. “Placed end 
to end, they would reach around the world three times. 


“The 15 million G I’s and war-engaged civilians who 
traveled on American merchant ships would fill 7540,000 DC-3 
airliners, or more than 620,000 standard Pullman sleeper cars.” 

“Of the 200,000,000 long tons of cargo, more than 31,000,000 
tons consisted of liquids such as gasoline and oils carried by 
American merchant tankers. This amount does not include bulk 
cargoes carried by Navy-controlled tankers. The remaining 
169 million tons of dry cargo included the majority of lend- 
lease and relief supplies carried, equipment and munitions for 
military forces spread throughout the world, and essential civil- 
ian imports and exports.” 

The federation pointed out that the amount of cargo carried 
by American merchant vessels rose from 11,000,000 long tons 
in 1941 to an all-time high of 62,690,000 tons in 1945. More than 
90 per cent of all cargoes were carried in merchant vessels 
under control of War Shipping Administration and operated 
in conjunction with private steamship owners during the war it 
said. It pointed out, however, that private shipowners were 
utilizing their ships long before Pearl Harbor at the govern- 
ment’s request to provide aid to the allied nations before the 
requisitioning of all American vessels over 1,000 gross tons 
was accomplished by the government in early 1942. 

In order to accomplish the unparalleled task, the federa- 
tion said that the U. S. Coast Guard increased its certification of 
licensed officers and seamen from approximately 500,000 men in 
1941 to 900,000 men in 1945. This was necessary in order to 
increase the 82,300 active seamen and officers in 1941 to the 
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peak of 251,300 needed in 1945 to sail nearly 5,000 American 
merchant ships, it said. 

The federation said that American shipowners increased 
their personnel greatly to handle the job. At the same time 
the steamship organizations loaned many of their key execu- 
tives, who were familiar with the multiplicity of problems con- 
nected with the movement of such tonnage and personnel, to 
the W. S. A., Maritime Commission, War, Navy and State 
Departments. 


Great Lakes Tonnage 


The year 1945 set an all-time record for grain traffic on 
the Great Lakes, according to L. C. Turner, director of the 
waterways transport department of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. He said: 


In the 1945 season of navigation Canadian and United States 
vessels carried 674,280,552 bushels of grain. U. S. flag vessels alone 
carried 371,683,645 bushels, exceeding the 1945 quota of 340,000,000 
bushels set by the Department of Agriculture. Both the total movement 
and the movement in U. S. vessels established new records, and for 
the first time in the history of Great Lakes nayigation American flag 
vessels carried more grain than did Canadian vessels. Since the total 
grain production in the U. S. was roughly a billion bushels in 1945, 
Great Lakes shipping made a notable contribution to grain transpor- 
tation. 


Total bulk traffic on the Great Lakes in 1945 was a trifle 
below the 1944 record volume, according to O. D. T. figures, 
but greatly exceeded the peacetime record of 138,500,000 net 
tons set in 1929. 

Net tonnage figures for 1944 and 1945 were as follows: 


1945 1944 
ISS SES I ee ae TE Oe TO rte ore 84,800,520 90,911,003 
FE Ee OC RE Re Ee 53,706,679 58,747,203 
lo ba an sla bar ks oinbs wave savaerkj-duea 1,575,360 1,416,127 
thas teh ra Gos atta aren 4, ae ch 0: aan a'a ries an standiorar enh 18,717,753 16,228,880 
Ra 6 ida las.ta kbs Sos VS Gale oad Ow ae 16,318,193 16,852,171 
I seg, Ding ors ats garb ecxghoens Bsa owes 175,118,505 184,155,384 





Coal Exports 


Approximately 1,182,000 tons of coal were shipped by this 
country to Europe in December, 1945, and allocations for Janu- 
ary, 1946, had been set as about 1,500,000 tons, John W. Snyder, 
director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, announced 
January 15, adding: 


Out of approximately 8,000,000 tons of coal which this country had 
expected to export by January 1, only 5,602,200 tons actually were 
shipped, leaving a deficit of more than 2,000,000 tons. As a result of 
action taken in December to expedite coal exports to Europe, it is 
expected that this deficit will be made up before the end of the coal 
year on March 31, 1946. 


Special attention will be given during the remainder of the coal 
year to the need for coal of those areas which have suffered the greatest 
deficits in imports from all supply sources, so that the greatest degree 
of equity may be achieved. 

The following table shows allocations and shipments of coal to 
Europe through December: 





Allocations Shipments Deficits 

SS Sere i ec nee ee eee 1,231,000 1,025,000 206,000 
I Aes ae toe Wg eri hen ate Sh Sa wats 1,470,500 1,390,000 80,500 
RR Oe Sie 8 Panera sae 1,787,000 684,400 1,102,600 
I aah os Sa ew Raweis egies 1,782,500 1,321,200 461,300 
ES, Pek ain hdr 5. cla. Gao dic wba Sac as *1,661,000 1,181,600 479,400 
MI «S205. aac cto kée acca 2,329,800 


* Revised 





Red River (La.) Canal Project 


Statements submitted by three Louisiana residents to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, in Washington, 
in support of a proposal for construction of the Red River 
lateral canal project, to extend from Alexandria, centrally 
located in Louisiana, to Shreveport, near the northwest corner 
of that state, have been reproduced in the appendix of the 
January 15 issue of the Congressional Record by Representative 
Allen, of Louisiana. 


Fred C. Barksdale, of Alexandria, told the engineer board 
that the proposed canal, “leaving Red River about 30 miles 
north of its mouth and extending to the city of Shreveport,” 
would fulfill Alexandria’s desire for “the benefits of inland 
waterways.” He said he was president of the Alexandria Port 
Development Association. He regarded the railroads as _ in- 


dispensable in any future war, but said he was convinced that, 
“as the automobile, long fought by railroads, has brought vastly 
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increased revenues to them,” industrial expansion following 
completion of the proposed canal would justify support of it 
even from the railroads themselves. Sylvan W. Nelken, of 
Natchitoches, La., said that machinery for harvesting of cotton 
would provide “great tonnage” for the proposed canal. George 
F. Chicola, of Alexandria, contended that the canal would enable 
the railroads to “render a greater and better service, moving 
perishables and fast-moving freight more expeditiously.” 


TROOPSHIP THROUGH PANAMA CANAL 


Arrival in New York of the West Point, formerly the 
America, “largest and fastest United States passenger liner 
ever built;’ with about 7,500 American troops aboard, after a 
trip involving the first routing of a large ship from the Pacific 
through the Panama Canal, is expected about February 3, ac- 
cording to a War Department announcement. 

“The only other troopship thus far routed through the 
Canal to the east coast was the Explorer, which left Nagoya, 
Japan, on December 10 and arrived in New York on January 3,” 
said the department. “She carried 2,150 troops, most of whom 
were destined for eastern demobilization centers. Because rout- 
ing through the Panama Canal would add more than two weeks 
to the average five to six weeks’ long trip from the Pacific, the 
Transportation Corps has transported. all troops direct to west 
coast ports. 

“The West Point and the Explorer were routed through the 
Canal because shipping is surplus now in all oceans and these 
vessels normally are used in Atlantic service. Shipment of 
troops scheduled for demobilization or furlough from eastern 
personne] centers direct to east coast ports will relieve pressure 
on railroads, which have been unable to accomplish prompt 
movement of all troops arriving on the west coast.” 


PACIFIC COAST-GULF OPERATION 


Sudden & Christenson, Inc., in its capacity as managing op- 
erator, under the trade name of Arrow Line (of San Francisco, 
Calif.), of and for vessels of Waterman Steamship Corporation 
(of Mobile, Ala.) and Arthur B. Cahill, managing owner, suc- 
cessor in interest to Christenson Steamship Co., has filed an ap- 
plication with the Commission in W-384, Sub. No. 1, asking for 
a revised certificate to permit steamship service between 41 
Pacific Coast and 21 Gulf ports through the Panama Canal. 

Fast, new vessels had already been purchased, the applicant 
said, setting forth its anticipation of handling 30 per cent of the 
traffic between the West Coast and Gulf ports—traffic it ex- 
pected to increase because of wartime development of new in- 
dustries and because of increased population in both coastal 
areas. It estimated prospective total revenue at $3,000,000 and 
estimated net income of about $480,000. 


N. Y. FORWARDERS AND BROKERS MEET 


A plea for the early return of the American merchant mar- 
ine to private ownership and operation, with regular sailings of 
ships in the cargo and passenger trades, was made by Harold 
D. St. John, incoming president, at the annual dinner meeting 
of the New York Foreign Freight Forwarders and Brokers’ 
Association at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, last week. In 
his talk, he complimented the steamship and allied business 
groups for their cooperative work in the war years and declared 
that facilities at New York must be modernized to preserve the 
place of that area as the largest and busiest port in the world. 
More than 800 representatives of shipping, banking and other 
business groups attended the dinner. The retiring president, 
Fred Bennett, presided. 

Walter H. Van Hoesen of R. F. Downing and Co., Inc., 
was elected vice-president, and Joseph E. Lewis of Thomas 
Cook and Son, treasurer. Members of the board of governors 
elected were: Herbert Byrnes, W. O. Smith and Co., Inc.; Ed- 
gar Henrichs, Pitt and Scott, Inc.,.and Howard Seymour, Mone- 
gan International Corp. 





Transport Statistics Comment 


In its monthly comment on transportation statistics, dated 
January 9. in which it expressed the view that refunding of 
rails securities in the 19 months from June, 1944, to December, 
1945, would result in a saving in interest charges of more than 
25 per cent a month, the Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics traced the growth in the use of steel 
freight-carrying and passenger cars (see Traffic World, Jan. 
12). The bureau’s comment is issued as information, not con- 
sidered or adopted by the Commission. 

Since 1920, said the bureau, there had been a steady in- 
crease in the proportion of steel freight-carrying cars in the 
service of Class I steam railways. In 1920, an accompanying 
table showed, only 27.1 per cent of freight-carrying cars were 
of steel construction; 38.2 per cent were equipped with steel 
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underframes; and 34.7 per cent were of other construction, 
mostly wooden. At the close of 1944, said the bureau, 63.8 per 
cent of the cars were steel; 33.9 per cent had steel underframes; 
and only 2.3 per cent were of other construction. It said that, 
as the result of the scarcity of steel in the war years, and the 
intensive use made of all available equipment, the proportion 
of steel cars had increased only 3 per cent in the 1941-1944 
eriod. . 

. “There has been an even more decided trend toward steel 
cars in passenger-train service,’ the bureau continued. “On 
December 31, 1920, Class I roads had 53,501 passenger-train 
cars in service, of which 15,111 (28.2 per cent) were steel; 
6,573 (12.3 per cent) steel underframe; and 31,817 (59.5 per 
cent) of other construction, mostly wooden. At the close of 
1944, the 37,838 passenger-train cars in service were distributed 
as follows: steel, 31,283 (82.7 per cent); steel underframe, 5,631 
(14.9 per cent); and wooden 923 (2.4 per cent).” 


Traffic Forecasts 


The bureau made the following comments on January car- 
loadings: 


Loadings of grain and grain products in January are expected by 
the Production and Marketing Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture to average 55,550 cars per week, an increase of 26.2 per 
cent over loadings in January, 1945, and 9.8 per cent above current 
levels. Estimates for February and March are slightly lower, but 
exceed 55,000 cars weekly. All car service districts are expected to 
show increases from corresponding loadings in 1945, with the north- 
western and central western districts together accounting for two- 
thirds of the added movement. The export program for grain for 
the next six months is very heavy, and there is a large backlog of 
grain to be moved from country elevators. It should be remembered, 
also, that loadings of grain and grain products during the first quarter 
of 1945 were lower than indicated demand for movement, due to severe 
weather conditions in the northeast and consequent detention of box 
cars. 

Livestock loadings in January, as estimated by the same source, 
should average 16,900 cars weekly, a seasonal decrease of 11.6 per 
cent from December levels, but an increase of 7.0 per cent over Janu- 
ary, 1945. Forecasts of average weekly loadings of 15,400 and 15,700 
cars of live stock in February and March, respectively, are 13.1 and 
9.4 per cent above corresponding loadings in 1945. 

About 185,600 carloads of ‘‘perishable and semi-perishable domes- 
tically produced commodities that normally move in refrigerator cars’’ 
are estimated by P.M.A. to be available for movement in January, 
1946, an increase of 9,400 cars, or 5.3 per cent over movement in Janu- 
ary, 1945. February loadings could total 171,700 cars, and March load- 
ings 193,500 cars. Most of the increase each month is expected in load- 
ings of fresh fruits and vegetables, indicating a continued strain on 
the limited supply of refrigerator cars.. It should be emphasized that 
the ‘‘perishable estimate’’ is an estimate of the demand for transporta- 
tion of these commodities, and not a forecast of actual movement. 
The refrigerator car situation. is currently more serious than at any 
time in the past four years, due to a decrease in the number of cars, 
and increasing proportion of bad-order cars in need of heavy repairs, 
as well as an increase in the amount of goods to be shipped. If the 
demand for transportation is met, it will presumably be through the 
use of substitutes for this type of equipment. 


If winter storms in the Allegheny and Appalachian mountain areas 
are not so severe, as to impede strip mining, revenue loadings of coal 
in January should average almost 160,000 cars per week. There is 
heavy demand for coal, so that even though the steel mills close down 
other consumers should absorb most of the coal produced. 

In addition to refrigerator cars, high-grade box cars are extremely 
short in supply at present. Reasons advanced for shortages include 
cars tied up due to labor difficulties, detention at ports, and the five- 
day week in many industries, which cuts days available for unloading. 
An informal estimate indicates that the supply of cars has been cut, 
in effect, about ten per cent by the five-day week alone. Export move- 
ment, while not quite as heavy as at the war peak, nevertheless is 








Revenue Freight Loading 


Revenue freight loading the week ended January 12 totaled 
772,558 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was 18.4 per cent above the preceding week, 1.3 
per cent below the corresponding week last year, and nine- 
tenths of one per cent below the corresponding week of 1944. 
Loading by groups of commodities was reported as follows: 

Grain and con products, 54,453; livestock, 18,126; coal, 
170,032; coke, 12;983; forest products, 32,840; ore, 9,720; mer- 
chandise, 1. c. 1., 115,948; miscellaneous, 358,456. 
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exerting an important influence on car supply. More ships were sched- 
uled out of Atlantic and Gulf ports during December, 1945, than in 
December, 1944. Moreover, 80 per cent of export goods are now mov- 
ing in closed cars as against 50 per cent formerly: Combined with 
heavy traffic, this change places greater pressure upon the short 
supply_of box cars. 


Leased Car Statistics 


The commission, by its Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, has issued its summary of quarterly reports of 
persons furnishing cars to or on behalf of carriers by railroad 
or express companies, covering the second quarter of 1945, 
statement Q-900. 

The data were compiled from 265 reports. They showed a 
total of 265,568 cars owned at the close of the period, consist- 
ing of the following: Refrigerator, 116,817; petroleum tank cars, 
124,357; other tank cars, 10,556; stock cars, 4,500; gondola and 
hopper cars, 6,554; and others, 2,784. 

Of the cars owned by the reporting companies, a total of 
15,514 were leased to railroad and express companies, and 
67,848 were leased to “all others.” Cars leased by reporting 
companies from railroad and express companies and others at 
the end of the second quarter of 1945 totaled 16,595, of which 
3,370 were refrigerator cars; 7,491 were petroleum tank cars; 
5,460 were other tank cars; 125 were stock cars; 119 were gon- 
dola and hopper cars; and 30 were other cars. 

Revenue received from hire of cars, based on mileage, per 
diem, or other car service basis, was as follows: Refrigerator, 
$19,318,738; petroleum tank cars, $18,330,843; other tank cars, 
$864,165; stock cars, $351,316; gondola and hopper cars, $395,- 
947; other cars, $193,172; total $39,454,181. 


Rail Transport Situation 


“In view of the existing tight freight car situation it is 
important that shippers generally continue the fine cooperative 
efforts of the past four years for heavier loading,” said Warren 
C. Kendall, chairman of the car service division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, in his January review of the 
national transportation situation. His summation of the general 
situation follows: 


Notwithstanding the current difficulties in the industrial recon- 
version program the demand for freight cars continues seasonably 
heavy. Particularly is this true of box and refrigerator cars. The 
number of cars loaded in the past month is but a small percentage 
under the previous month, this applying to all categories. A _ sub- 
stantial number of cars are tied up or delayed due to strikes, which, 
with five day work week, has caused the turn around time to be 
higher than during eariler periods. These and other factors are con- 
tributing to a tight freight car situation, which calls for the greatest 
possible degree of. efficiency by both the carriers and the shipping- 
receiving public. - 

There have been some interference with normal operation dur- 
ing the past two weeks, first, extreme cold and storms in larger 
switching districts occurring at the holiday season causing accumula- 
tions of both loads and empties and retarding road haul movement 
generally in those regions; later, unseasonal warm weather and 
heavy rains causing flash floods in central western territory which 
was responsible for delay to both passenger and freight service, more 
or iess detouring being necessary. 

Many shippers have indicated an interest in the turn-around 
time of ail freight cars as compiled by the car service division. For 
December, 1945, this figure was 16.7 as compared with 16.2 days in 
the corresponding month of 1944, 15.5 days in 1943 and 16.7 days 
in 1942. 

While the demands of the military for extensive use of Pull- 
man cars and coaches for transportation of troops returning from 
overseas will continue at a high level for sometime, it appears likely 
that the present restrictions applicable to Pullman equipment for 
civilian use may be relaxed somewhat within the next few weeks. 


In his detailed review of freight and passenger car services, 
Chairman Kendall said: 


Military Transportation 
The month of December witnessed the peak in the return of 
army and navy personnel from overseas when in excess of 1,000,000 
men were received at the east and west coast ports. While the move- 
ment from the east coast ports to separation centers was handled 
without difficulty, the arrival of men at west coast ports was in 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Jan. 5 


. Grain and Live 
grain-prod. stock Coal 

{ 1946 43,912 20,804 146,183 

| 4 1945 39,563 15,349 149,091 

| 1944 54,730 17,179 177,141 

Preceding week December 29..... 1945 34,886 11,532 100,906 
Per cent increase over............ 1945 11.0 35.5 

Per cent decrease under.......... 1945 2.0 
Per cent increase over............ 1944 21.1 

Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 19.8 17.5 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke Products Ore L.C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
12,848 26,090 9,133 97,855 295,632 652,457 
12,988 31,145 9,873 89,364 336,025 683,398 
14,992 37,547 14,453 99,995 353,592 769,629 
12,918 15,841 7,715 87,663 234,690 506,151 

9.5 

12. 16.2 75 12.0 4.5 
14,3 30.5 36.8 2.1 16.4 15.2 
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Such quantity as to overtax the capacity of the railroads to handle 
currently. One of the four staging areas on the east coast used for 
processing returning troops for discharge has been closed and it is 
anticipated another will be closed at the end of this month. 

As the war department is under instructions to return to their 
native land approximately 400,000 prisoners of war still remaining 
in this country, the railroads will be called upon to handle 80,000 
per month to the ports. By coordinating such movements with the 
Provost Marshal General and the Movement Branch of the Office of 
the Chief of Transportation the prisoners will be moved on dates 
when coaches moving deadhead «an be made available, as no coaches 
that can be used for the movement of the military will be placed 
for the movement of prisoners of war. 


Passenger Cars 


To meet the heavy transportation load placed upon the railroads 
by increasing arrivals of military at the west coast ports, it has 
been necessary to call on all railroads to share in the allocation of 
their passenger coaches and baggage cars to assist western roads in 
handling this movement. Altogether about 1,600 coaches and 250 
baggage cars of other road ownership have been centered on the west 
coast to assist in this movement. 

The supply of Pullman cars has been augmented by the arrival 
of the new troop sleepers of which 1,200 have been on order for several 
months. These are now being turned out at the rate of about 30 
per day. On account of the rush to get these men home for Christmas 
the heavy arrivals shortly after the middle of the month caused a 
backlog, which at one time totaled about 100,000 men, notwithstanding 
the fact that roads at that time were moving from 22,000 to 25,000 
of the returnees away from west coast ports daily. This backlog has 
now been overcome and arrivals are being taken_care of currently. 

Passenger equipment has been handled in special trains west- 
bound empty, the moven.ent totaling about 650 cars daily. These 
operations have been somewhat retarded due to severe cold, requir- 
ing increasing supervision against damage and loss of car days by 
freezing of pipes. 

Closed Cars 


Box cars—There are still some deficiencies in the supply of box 
cars, particularly on western roads, the demand being especially 
heavy for the higher grade type of car. 

During the latter part of December, total carloadings showed fur- 
ther decrease, but commodities loaded in box cars decreased only 
slightly as compared with the high level which has been maintained 
since V-J Day. The decrease recently was not nearly as great in com- 
parison with normal seasonal decline during the closing weeks of pre- 
vious years. For example, grain and grain products which repre- 
sents) the heaviest single commodity demand for box car loadings, as 
compared with December, 1944, decreased only 1.8 per cent during the 
last half of December, the Christmas holiday season, as compared 
with an increase of 26 per cent over 1944 during the first half of 
December. For the entire year of 1945, total loading of grain and 
grain products amounted to 2,734,368 cars, an increase of 213,575, or 
8.4 per cent compared with 1944 and an increase of 86,000 cars compared 
with 1943. 

From all indications it appears the loading of grain and grain 
products as well as other foodstuffs for export will continue in heavy 
volume urder the government’s program to provide maximum flow 
of food supplies to foreign countries to relieve distress due to short- 
age of food supplies in those areas. At the same time, inbound receipts 
of returning war material is expected to continue heavy through ports 
on both east and west coasts. 

In order to provide utmost assistance to western roads in the 
matter of box car supply to assist them in supplying the heavy de- 
mands in the several areas loading agricultural products and food- 
stuffs in volume, eastern and southern roads are continuing deliveries 
of empty box cars to western district roads. During the period No- 
vember 1 to January 6, inclusive, they delivered western roads, through 
principal mid-western gateways, a total of 70,365 empty cars, or an 
average of 1,050 daily. Since January 1 the daily average number 
of empty box cars delivered by eastern and southern roads has been 
increased to 1,414. 

Automobile cars—There has been no change in the unsettled con- 
ditions in the automotive industry, and an adequate supply of auto 
box cars of the type required.for this loading has been available at 
plants not affected by strike. 

Stock cars—Demand for this type of equipment continues heavy, 
and the supply of empty stock cars has been extremely tight, re- 
sulting in some delays in filling all orders currently. 


Refrigerator Cars 


Perishable loading increased during the later part of 1945 and 
the available car supply continues tight with shortages existing in 
California, Pacific northwest, Utah, Idaho, Red River Valley, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Rio Grande Valley for fruit and vegetable loading. 
There is a shortage in other areas, particularly in the midwest, for 
other commodities requiring the use of this type of equipment. 

Adverse weather conditions during the latter part of December 
slowed up the movement of empty refrigerators, but this has shown 
an improvement during the past week. Agent Taylor’s ICC Orders 
231 restricting the use of refrigerators for lard, beer containers, 
etc., and 413 restricting the use of refrigerators for canned goods, 
etc., in the southern states, also ICC Service Orders 394 covering 
increase demurrage and 396 penalizing failure to reconsign loaded 
refrigerator cars within 48 hours will undoubtedly make more cars 
available for distribution in the above areas. 

The total perishable loading for the period September 30 to De- 
cember 29, 1945, totaled 416,984 cars compared with 397,607 cars during 
the corresponding period in 1944, an increase of 19,377 cars or 4.8 per 
cent, This was accomplished in spite of a reduction of 1,275 total refrig- 
erator cars owned and an increase of 2,089 bad orders as of November 
30, 1945, compared with the same date in 1944. This meant that there 
were 3,364 fewer serviceable cars available than a year ago. Absentee- 
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ism and the shortage of material has slowed up repairs, but it is be- 
lieved that these should improve and help to increase the available 
supply of cars. 

The car supply for the balance of the winter is expected to remain 
extremely tight as the loading in the principal fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducing areas is expected to continue to increase. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture estimate that shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables 
for January, 1946, will amount to approximately 86,000 carloads, an 
increase of 5.3 per cent as compared with the estimated movement of 
about 81,690 cars in December, 1945. It is also estimated that this 
loading during the first quarter of 1946 will be about 11 per cent more 
than the corresponding period in 1945. Furthermore, packers’ loading 
has increased materially, making it necessary to furnish a large number 
of standard refrigerator cars in order to handle this business. 

Refrigerator car loadings in 1945 were heavier than in any previous 
year and advance estimates indicate that there will be further increases 
during 1946. The car supply will continue tight in all producing areas. 
It is increasingly important that refrigerator cars be released promptly 
and empties given prompt handling. 


Open Top Cars 


Coal Cars—The production of coal continues on a high level. For 
example, revenue coal loadings in December, 1945, approximated 613,928 
cars, compared with 584,410 cars for the corresponding month of 1944, 
or an increase of 29,518 cars. The outlook for the first quarter of 1946 
indicates there will be a demand for every ton of coal that can be pro- 
duced. This in turn reflects a continuance of heavy requirements for 
coal cars. 

As of interest to all, the following presents the tonnage of coal 
production comparing 1945 with 1944 and with the pre-war year of 1941: 


BITUMINOUS ANTHRACITE 


PR Ce ge 574,200,000 tons Pere ae 54,476,000 tons 
ee ae BiG Breeeo CONS 1044. i... once cedars 63,701,000 tons 
, Ee rere: $04,930,000 tons 1041 ..........0... 56,368,000 tons 


The export coal movement decreased considerably during the second 
half 6f December account frozen coal slowing up dumping and slow 
docking of ships due to reluctance of crew members to leave the coun- 
try before Christmas. It has now returned to normal and is expected 
to increase considerably if coal can be made available. There is strong 
probability that west coast ports will be used for the exporting of 
available western coal to China and Europe. 

These export movements through widely scattered ports are already 
having a very serious effect on car supply and if deficiencies at mines 
are to be avoided, the closest possible cooperation of shippers and 
receivers in the prompt release, and of carriers in expediting the move- 
ment of coal cars, will be necessary. 

Gondolas—Demand for gondolas is heavy in the Pacific northwest 
for lumber shipments, in the head-of-the-lakes area for pulpwood and 
coal, and at Atlantic ports for returning uséd war materials. The sup- 
Ply generally is adequate and sufficient cars have been moved into 
districts requiring assistance. No deficiencies are anticipated. 

Flat Cars—Supply is satisfactory and demand comparatively light. 
A number of roads are reporting surplus of shorter cars. 

Covered Hoppers—Seasonal decline in demands for covered hoppers 
has been in evidence during the past several weeks, particularly in the 
northeastern areas. Surplus cars have been absorbed currently, how- 
ever, by middle western and southeastern roads. Approximately 275 
cars have been temporarily assigned to western lines with a large per- 
centage of them being placed in shuttle service for movement of grain 
from elevators to ports for export. 


L. C. L. Freight 


The accumulations of L. C. L. freight referred to in the December 
Bulletin have been largeiy worked off and the situation at this time 
in these respects is substantially normal. These conditions have been 
brought about largely by replacing of embargoes (see reference to 
L. C. L. freight under the caption ‘‘Embargoes’’). 

L. C. L. shippers can continue to assist the situation by. maximum 
utilization of through and direct destination loading so scheduled as 
to bypass as far as possible congested areas. Special Permit ODT 14 
and various other exemptions to General Order ODT 1 continue in effect. 


Embargoes 


During the second half of December, it was necessary due to 
blizzard conditions in the Buffalo area to place an embargo against 
shipments consigned to Buffalo and surrounding stations in order to 
give an opportunity to relieve the accumulation caused by storm condi- 
tions. The embargo was cancelled promptly when the storm conditions 
subsided and the railroads were able to resume normal operations. 

On January 7 due to a strike of truckers handling pick-up and 
delivery service in the St. Louis-East St. Louis area, it was necessary 
to place an embargo against all less-than-carload shipments consigned 
to all receivers in the St. Louis-East St. Louis metropolitan area in- 
cluding shipments moving via forwarding companies. This embargo 
contains an exception authorizing handling of shipments loaded in cars 
for delivery on private sidings, which traffic is not affected by the 
truckers’ strike. 

During the past month due to heavily increased volume of L. C. L. 
moving on midwestern railroads as a result of a strike of over-the-road 
truckers, it has been necessary to have embargoes on both inbound 
and outbound L. C. L. traffic from various mid-western cities including 
Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Omaha, Sioux City, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Lincoln, Nebraska and Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. Due to placement of 
these embargoes, the situation at these points at the moment has 
cleared up and most of the embargoes have been cancelled although 
two remain in effect at the time this report is written. In the event 
of continuation of the strike of over-the-road truckers, it is .considercd 
possible that new accumulations may result from cancellation of the 
embargoes. The situation will be closely watched and any further 
action needed to relieve it taken. . Based on experience of the past 
month, it is felt that any further embargoes of this nature can he 
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placed in season so that the situation can be relieved in a short period 
and embargoes cancelled promptly. 


Export Freight 


Volume of export freight other than military continues heavy. As 
of January 7 there were within 5 per cent as many boats taking cargo 
at the Port of New York as at peak of the war. Shortage of vessel 
crews and of port labor generally has interfered considerably with 
prompt delivery of freight to vessels, but this situation is gradually 
improving since the holidays. Volume handled through all ports during 
the month of December shows a decrease of 46 per cent compared with 
December, 1944, which reflects decreased volume of military freight. 
The limited control placed on box car freight moving through Port of 
New York has been continued in order to conserve this type of equip- 
ment. 

Carload Traffic to Mexico 


Conditions with respect to carload shipments to Mexico are less 
favorable than a few weeks ago, reports of interchange with Mexican 
Government Railways indicating an increase in the backlog of equip- 
ment at the Rio Grande crossings, due to inability of Mexican lines 
to accept currently. 

The accumulation of cars awaiting movement at the border became 
so excessive that it was necessary on January 10 to suspend all loading 
against the embargo until January 21, at which time the situation will 
be reviewed to determine if movements through the ports are suffi- 
ciently liquid to justify cancellation of the suspension order. 

The difficulties have allegedly been due to labor troubles breaking 
out at different points on the railway system. Present advice is to the 
effect that these difficulties have been settled and the cancellation of 
permits for 10-day period will provide an opportunity for Mexican 
Railways to catch up on their operations. 

In addition to the congestion at border points the loss of cars in 
interchange to the NdeM remains heavy and when southbound move- 
ments are resumed it will be necessary to continue restricting the 
number of permits issued to protect U. S. roads against loss of equip- 
ment. ’ 


Bad Order Cars—Car Detention 


The review showed that on December 1, 1945, 68,920 cars 
or 4.1 per cent of all freight cars were awaiting repairs, as 
compared with 50,755 or 2.9 per cent on December 1, 1944. 

In his comment under the heading, “Shippers Advisory 
Boards, Chairman Kendall, in part, said: 


In the month of December, 1945, railroad reports to the Freight 
Car Efficiency Committees showed a total of 71,024 cars, held over the 
free time of 48 hours. This makes a detention of 19.07 per cent of the 
total cars held, by the receivers when the checks were made each 
Friday. This compares with a percentage of 15.93 in December, 1944, 
and is the highest record of detention since December, 1943, when the 
figure was 21.3 per cent. A comparison with the report for December, 
1944, shows that there were substantial increases in detention in eleven 
of the thirteen districts. Whatever is the cause of this increased deten- 
tion, it is apparent that same is responsible to a marked degree for 
the existing rather tight freight car situation, and it is a definite 
demonstration that all receivers of freight cars should be impressed 
with the need for prompt release of cars. 

Compilation of car detention reports for the 12 months ended 
December 31, 1945, shows a percentage of 16.13 as against 16.76 for the 
year 1944. In 1945, 744,272 cars were reported detained over the free 
time against 721,817 for the year 1944, 





Johnston on Private Enterprise 


“In the interest of justice and better railway credit, the 
public needs to take a greater interest in the rewards received 
by those who have financed the railroads,’’ Wayne A. Johnston, 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad, told the annual dinner 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Chicago, January 10, at the Pal- 
mer House. 

“If we are interested in the preservation of private enter- 
prise, let us beware above all things holding railway earnings 
so low that the owners would be better off by a sale of their 
properties to the government,” Mr. Johnston stated. 

He said that the railroads for a good many years “have 
been capitalized and bonded for far less than their actual in- 
vestment,” that “except for a few of the more fortunate car- 
riers, dividends have been pretty largely non-existent for a 
good many years,” and that “the railway investment has been 
a better one for the public as a whole than it has been for 
the owners of the properties and their mortgage-holders.” 


A “Bull” on Railroading 


Some railway speakers, said Mr. Johnston, “have hedged 
just a little by saying that at least for heavy low-cost commodi- 
ties that must travel in large volume we must always have 
railroads. The trimmings of our railway service, such as pas- 
Sengers and high-priced light-weight commodities, they say, we 
may eventually have to yield to other carriers, at least in con- 
Siderable part.” 

Already the pipelines and the inland waterways are tough 
cornpetitors to the railroads in the moving of heavy commodi- 
ties, as are the coastwise and inter-coastal ship lines, and Great 
Lakes’ traffic, he said, asking: ‘Who can say for sure that com- 
binations will not be worked out which will wound the railway 
8lant so grievously in his Achilles heel—his net revenue—that 


the whole vast organization may collapse and disintegrate, at Line’s Hudson River terminals. 
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least out of private enterprise, if not out of truly effective serv- 
ice altogether?” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Johnston described himself as “very much 
a ‘bull’ on railroading,” adding: 


I think the railroads have possibilities which have never yet been 
fully explored. I expect them to survive a good many more than their 
second hundred years. ... 

The one perfect solution is to keep our service so good everywhere 
it can be profitably rendered ,that competition cannot possibly succeed. 
That’s post-war project No. 1 on every railroad I know anything about— 
and enough of them are competitive with my own railroad to keep me 
lying awake nights with plans to meet the competition. Post-war com- 
petition between railroads and among all carriers is going to be sharp 
enough and keen enough—and, I hope, clean enough—to keep all of 
us on our toes and doing our utmost... . 

We have the ideas and the money and the men with stout hearts— 
and we will soon have the materials. Let’s get going and make this 
truly theyear we were waiting for: the year that proves—in peace as in 
war—that America must have railroads.”’ 


About 1,200 persons were in attendance at the dinner, at 
which J. H. Burke, club president, presided. Edgar A. Guest, 
poet, was toastmaster. J. H. Howard, retired manager of the 
Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau, was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRAFFIC ASSN. MEETING 


Directors and officers were elected by the Minneapolis Traf- 
fic Association, maintained by the Civic & Commerce Associa- 
tion and the Chamber of Commerce, at the annual meeting, 
January 3. A. C. Remele was elected president. Other officers 
include: Vice-president, D. E. Fraser; vice-president (mercan- 
tile and manufacturing division), W. R. Anderson; vice-presi- 
dent (grain and milling division), J. F. Adams; treasurer, P. E. 
Paquette; and secretary, Walter W. Finke. 

Frank B. Townsend was re-elected traffic director, and was 
elected executive vice-president. 

The following directors were elected from the mercantile 
and manufacturing division: W. R. Anderson, traffic manager, 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co.; W. M. Hardin, vice- 
president, Colonial Warehouses, Inc.; H. M. Hill, president, Jan- 
ney Semple Hill & Co.; C. B. Jordan, president, Jordan-Stevens 
Co.; Frank E. McNally, president, B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co.; E. 
C. Holmes, traffic manager, Gamble Robinson Co.; D. W. Onan, 
president, D. W. Onan & Sons; H. A. Hartinger, president, 
Paper Supply Co., Inc.; M. E. Salisbury, president, Salisbury 
& Saterlee Co.; Philip W. Skogmo, president, Gamble Skogmo, 
Inc.; Henry M. Baskerville, president, Western Oil & Fuel 
Co.; Walter W. Finke, executive vice-president, Minneapolis 
Civic & Commerce Association. 

The grain and milling division of the association chose the 
following directors: A. C. Remele, vice-president, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co.; J. F. Adams, general traffic manager, Archer 
Daniel Midland Co.; George C. Anderson, vice-president, Fruen 
Milling Co.; B. F. Benson, vice-president, Benson-Quinn Co.; 
D. E. Fraser, president, Cereal Grading Co.; E. J. Barry, Farm- 
ers Union Terminal Association; E. B. Smith, director of traf- 
fic, General Mills, Inc.; M. W. Smith, president, Fraser Smith 
Co.; W. L. Walter, McCarthy Bros. Co.; W. L. Brisley, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; F. J. Krantz, general traffic manager, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co.; and P. E. Paquette, treasurer, Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator Co. 


N. J. INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


William J. Nicoll, assistant traffic manager for Bristol- 
Myers, Hillside, N. J., was elected president of the New Jersey 
Industrial Traffic League, at elections held December 28 in the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. Other officers and executive com- 
mitteé members chosen were: Vice-president and chairman of 
the executive committee, W. J. Horrer, traffic manager, Cela- 
nese Corporation of America, Newark; treasurer, Milton Gold- 
stein, traffic manager, Serutan Co., Jersey City; to the execu- 
tive committee: Howard A. Sargent, traffic manager, George La- 
Monte & Son, Nutley; and Frank J. McGreevy, Newark, traffic 
consultant. Other members of the executive committee are: E. 
L. Scully, assistant traffic manager, Merck & Co., Rahway; W. 
S. Evans, treasurer, Newark Central Warehouse, Newark; 
George W. Carr, traffic manager, S. B. Penick & Co., Jersey 
City; D. W. Crane, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City; 
and John A. Ziobro, assistant traffic manager, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Port Newark. 

George E. Martin, assistant to the general sales manager, 
Lehigh-Lackawanna Warehouse Organizations, Newark, was re- 
elected secretary of the league. 


GRACE LINE TUG PURCHASE 
The Grace Line has put into operation two tugs, the Grace 
II and Grace ITI, recently arrived in New York from Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The tugs, purchased from the Maritime Commis- 
sion, will be used for lighterage work and ship docking at Grace 





Harley Johnson, who resigned from 
the Army in December as a lieutenant 
colonel, has been appointed to the West- 
ern Railways Classification Committee 
at Chicago. Mr. Johnson was born in 
Chicago and entered the employ of the 
committee in 1924 and later became 
chief clerk. 

* * * 

B. F. Mackrell has been named direc- 
tor of transportation for the National 
Gypsum Company, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Other transportation for the appoint- 
ments of the company include J. M. 
Carey as traffic manager, rates: H. B. 
Polson, traffic manager, service; W. T. 
Davidson, transportation manager, water 
and truck, and D. M. Akers, export traf- 
fic manager. 

* * * 

Warren T. Scott has been appointed 
district traffic manager, Boyle-Midway, 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J., a division of the 
American Home Products Corporation. 

* * * 


E. L. Delisle has been appointed as- 
sistant traffic manager for the Brown 
Company, Berlin, N. H. 


* * * 


The Chevrolet Division announces the 
following personnel changes in its cen- 
tral office traffic department, Detroit: 
W. H. Hines, assistant traffic director, 
replacing E. F. Stewart,’ assigned to 
other duties; M. J. Bell, assistant to 
traffic director—operations; and B. J. 
Langford, assistant to traffic director- 
rates. 

* * * 

Robert E. Fox has been appointed 
manager of warehousing and transporta- 
tion, Birds Eye-Snyder, Inc., at New 
York. He has recently been discharged 
as a major of the Army Transportation 
Corps. 

* * * 

H. G. Settle has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, at Baltimore, Md., 
to succeed P. D. Freer, who retired 
after more than fifty years of service 
with that railroad. J. C. McGohan has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, Baltimore, to succeed Mr. 
Settle; R. J. Beggs, general freight 
agent, Baltimore, to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Gohan, and J. A. Martin, assistant to 
the freight traffic manager, Baltimore, 
to succeed Mr. Beggs. H. A. Witte has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Baltimore, and J. B. Gray has 
been appointed to succeed him as divi- 
sion freight agent, Baltimore. Paul S. 
Thompson has been appointed district 
freight representative, New Orleans, La., 
to succeed Donald C. Hale, who has 
been promoted to be assistant general 
freight agent, Washington. D. C. Paul 
K. Groninger has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent at St. Louis, Mo., to 
succeed A. A. Catlett, who resigned after 
25 years of service. 

- * * * 


William Wallace has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent for the 
Milwaukee Road at Seattle, Wash. L. B. 
Renchard has been appointed traveling 
passenger agent at Detroit, Mich., to 
succeed Mr. Wallace. Fred M. Priester, 
recently discharged from the Army, will 


succeed Mr. Renchard as city passenger 
agent at Detroit. 
* * * 

Carl F. Dahnke has been appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. Other 
changes in the passenger traffic depart- 
ment at Milwaukee include the advance- 
ment of T. G. Austin to general agent 
passenger department, and the promo- 
tion of Walter W. Piehl to assistant city 
ticket agent. H. M. Larson has been 
appointed assistant general passenger 
agent, Minneapolis, to succeed J. J. 
Oslie, who died December 28. Other 
changes in the Twin Cities passenger 
traffic department include the appoint- 
ment of D. G. McMillan as: general 
agent, Minneapolis; O. R. Anderson, as 
general agent, St. Paul; and P. J. 
Nikolai, as traveling passenger agent 
with headquarters in St. Paul. 

Fred G. Wilkin has been appointed 
perishable freight agent at Chicago, IIl., 
for the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way Co. The following changes in the 
traffic department have been announced: 
William Blocker, general agent, Chi- 
cago; J. H. McWaters, division freight 
and passenger agent, Mason City, Ia.; 
H. F. Biallas, general agent, Milwaukee; 
C. R. Seel, eastern traffic manager, New 
York City; Walter Weger, general 
agent, New York City; G. P. Roberts, 
general agent, Pittsburgh; and W. C. 
Lundberg, general agent, Waterloo, Ia. 


Reuben N. Hanson, recently dis- 
charged as an Army lieutenant colonel, 
has been appointed general freight 
agent, Minneapolis, Northfield and 
Southern, at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Everett W. Held, formerly commercial 
agent at Charlotte, N. C., for the South- 
ern Railway System, has been released 
by the armed services, and is resuming 
service with the Southern as commercial 
agent, Atlanta, Ga., succeeding J. H. 
Kelley, promoted to the newly created 
position of commercial agent at Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

* * * 

Richard C. Stosberg has been dis- 
charged as an Army lieutenant colonel 
and has resumed his work with the 
Kansas City Southern as city freight 
agent at Kansas City Mo. 


Donald C. Mead has been discharged 
from the Army and has been appointed 
general agent, freight department, Chi- 
cago and North Western, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., to succeed Harold C. Langerude 
recently promoted to Cleveland. 

* * * 


Kenneth P. Fischer, traveling freight 
agent, Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., 
has been discharged from the armed 
forces and has resumed his old position 
as district freight agent for that com- 
pany at Chicago. : 

Headquarters of E. W. Girton, newlv 
appointed western freight traffic man- 
ager of the Reading Co., were errone- 
ously stated in this column last week 
as Philadelphia. They are at Chicago. 


H. R. Posch, chief clerk in the office of 
the general western freight agent, at 





agent. 
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Chicago, has been appointed city freight 





* * * 


W. A. Fox has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the Brunswick, Ga., 
Port Authority, and traffic manager of 
the Brunswick Board of Trade. He was 
formerly with the Brunswick Traffic Bu- 
reau and more recently with the St. 
Johns River Line. 

* * * 

James F. Wallace, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed district traffic agent in charge 
of the newly opened offices of the New 
Haven Railroad in St. Louis,, Mo. 


Carl W. Reed, Cresco. Iowa, has been 
elected chairman of the Iowa State 
Commerce Commission to succeed David 
B. Long, of Des Moines. George L. Mc- 
Caughan, Des Moines, has been reap- 
pointed executive secretary of the com- 
mission. 

* * * 

Brig. Gen. James K. Herbert, com- 
manding general, Los Angeles Port of 
Embarkation, has received the distin- 
guished service medal for “exceptionally 
meritorious service performed in a posi- 
tion of great responsibility.” 


E. R. Miller has been appointed assist- 
ant general auditor, with headquarters 
at Omaha, for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. 

* * * 

Elmer Hart has been- named comp- 
ptroller of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
succeeding the late R. C. Miller. H. J. 
Ward continues to be designated deputy 
comptroller, and will be the comptrol- 
ler’s principal assistant. P. D. Fox be- 
comes general auditor, and G. H. Heim, 
assistant comptroller. ‘ 

* 


E. N. Mayer has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent at Boston, Mass., for 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

* 


T. H. Murray has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent at 
Phoenix, Ariz., for the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. 


F. W. Curd, district passenger agent, 
Norfolk, Va., for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., has retired after many 
years of service. Other retirements are 
those of J. C. West, passenger service 
agent, Richmond, Va.; R. E. Parsons, 
district passenger agent, Louisville, Ky.; 
and F. E. Landmeier, district passenger 
agent, Chicago. Mr. Landmeier has been 
succeeded by Curtis L. Dozier; Mr. Par- 
sons, by Floyd E. Osborn. R. S. Gilman 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at, Richmond, Va. 


D. W. Stevenson has been appointed 
district sales representative for Summit 
Fast Freight, Inc., at Chicago. 

* * * 


L. A. W. Doherty, general freight 
traffic manager of the Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, has retired. The title of 
general freight traffic manager has been 
abolished, and the duties of that office 
taken over by N. W. Van Wyck, freight 
traffic manager. 

* * * 

William Radner, whose resignation as 
general counsel of the War Shipping 
Administration became effective De- 
cember 15, has announced that he has 
opened a law office in Washington, D. C. 


Gordon J. Berry, vice-president of the 
Electric Products Co., Cleveland, was 
elected president of the Electric Indus- 
trial Truck Association, at a recent 



















ADVERTISING THE WAR EFFORT 


- “Magnificent” is the Nation's word for the war-time record of the American Rail- 

D0sIi- roads — their performance has been recognized as a contribution unparalleled 
in history. 

Sist- 

oe While the transportation of our armed forces, war materiel, and commodities vital 


to the National need, was the most important, it was not the sole contribution of 
>mp- the carriers. 


puty To serve America, fully, they went far afield. 

trol- 

: be- ; 

ieim, Through newspaper, magazine and poster Advertising they strengthened the arm 
of government, built morale, encouraged investment. 

gen- 

_ Advertising for profit was not their motive — Security for America was their 

| concern. 

at 

peka In Transportation the Cotton Belt served with distinction. 

gent, In Advertising it endeavored — and perhaps, in a measure, succeeded in setting 

nany forth the needs of Our Country and its Allied Powers. 

> are , 

sons, To convey the messages it used many mediums. 

y;; 

been On the following pages are but a few of many expressions and illustrations given 

al prominent space in the Traffic World. 

neral 
Beyond the power of expression or illustration, however, was the pride we felt that 

pent thousands of our employes were serving with the armed forces — of our sorrow in 
the loss of those who made the supreme sacrifice — of the satisfaction that welled 

eight from the loyalty and worthiness of both seasoned personnel and new, untrained, 

aoe employees — of our gratitude for the cooperation of shippers who, uncomplain- 

—- ingly, subordinated self-interests to the welfare of all. 

‘eight 


The displays presented bear no advertising, save an emblem, or the corporate name, 
on as to identify authorship. 

pping , 

hes Their broad scope may prove of interest — They invite your inspection. 

m C. 
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We salute the Armed 
Forces of America and its 
allies and rejoice with 


the nation and the world. 
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With splendid equipment, augmented by 5400 h.p. Diesel Road Engines and a fleet of 1000 
h.p. Diesel Switchers — with well ballasted road bed, and a large percentage of its main 
line equipped with 112 lb. rails, double tracked and under Centralized Traffic Control, the 
Cotton Belt looks to the future with confidence — Modern in Facilities, and Selective in Man- 
power, it pledges to shippers a Freight Service Supreme to meet post-war needs. 


OUR TRAFFIC REPRESENTATIVES WILL BE GLAD TO COOPERATE 


W. F. MURRAY, General Traffic Manager 


AMARILLO, TEX.—710 Oliver-Eakle Bldg.— 


Phone, 4651. 
et I cain os em 0 Siphele Gen. Act. 
ATLANTA 3, GA.—408 Volunteer Bldg.— 
Phone, Walnut 0631. 
Dy he eeeetembeeh....:........:. Gen. Agat. 
AUSTIN, TEX.—301 Congress Ave.—Phone, 
4301. 
er ee Com. Agt. 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA.—312 Empire Bldg.— 
Phone, 4-4557. 


me ms Demmergnes.............. Gen. Agot. 

BLYTHEVILLE, ARK.—221 Lynch Bldg.—Phone, 
3182. 

RS ee ee Gen. Act. 


BOSTON 8, MASS.—414 Old South Bldg.— 
Phone, Liberty 8803. 
DIN Fon ccck cc/s-alaae sora ecb 0k Gen. Agt. 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y.—201 Ellicott Sq.—Phone, 
Cleveland 4669. 


Ne ee Gen. Act. 

CAIRO, ILL.—201 Bd. of Trade Bldg.—Phone, 
40. 

ee Gen. Agt. 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN.—613 James Bldg.— 
Phone, 6-0366. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL.—Room 1030—310 S. Mich- 
igan Bldg.—Phone, Harrison 8870. 
F.. W. Chvistopher............... Gen. Aat. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO—407 Traction Bldg.— 
Phone, Main 1499. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO—1116 Hippodrome 
Bldg.—Phone, Main 4823. 
I eo cams Gade eroewcen tae Gen. Act. 


DALLAS 1, TEX.—716 Gulf States Bldg.— 
Phone, Central 2965 & 7648. 
J. R. Mockbee........... Asst. Gen. Frt. Act. 


DENVER 2, COLO.—808 Patterson Bldg.— 
Phone, Keystone 6146. 
a Gen. Agt. 


DETROIT 2, MICH.— 7-239 General Motors 
Bldg.—Phone, Madison 2346. 


ME IES, cv cnc ce ewesac ad Gen. Agt. 


s$T. LOuUI!IS 








SOUTHWESTERN 


Cotton Belt Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


EL PASO, TEX.—Sou. Pac. Bldg.—Phone, Main 
3400. 
WW. as SOI. cs sss... Seem Aot 
FT. WORTH 2, TEX.—605 W. T. Waggoner 
Bldg.—Phone, 3-1320 and 3-1329. 
Norman Lawson....... Asst. Gen. Frit. Agt. 


HARLINGEN, TEX.—212 Rio Grande Bldg.— 
Phone 565. 


HOUSTON 2, TEX.—401 Sou. Pacific Bldg.— 
Phone, Preston 3687. 
DiS a6 ook eerie wecse eu Gen. Agt. 


JONESBORO, ARK.—100 Madison St.—Phones, 
2236 and 2646. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO.—805 Waldheim Bldg. 
—Phone, Victor 3357. : 


ae eee Gen. Agt. 

LAREDO, TEX.— 203 Sames-Moore Bldg.— 
Phone, 147. 

Be UN 6 ssa ¥ ba yhra Raravonsvas Com. Agt. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—208 Gazette Bldg.— 
Phone, 6148 and 6149. 
W. E. Thompson. Asst. Gen. Frt. & Pass. Act. 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—345 Pacific Electric 
Bldg.—Phone, Vandike 9381. 
ee Pac. Coast Agt. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY.—296 Starks Bldg.—Phone, 
Jackson 2423. 
eee re err Gen. Act. 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN.—1318 Exchange Bldg.— 
Phone, 5-1776. 
J. H. Arnold. ..Asst. Gen. Frt. & Pass. Act. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN—1730 Rand Tower— 
Phone, Main 2524. 
8 Gen. Act. 


NASHVILLE 3, TENN.—818 Third Nat'l Bank 
Bldg.—Phone, 5-6641. 
ee eee Gen. Aat. 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA.—703 Pan-Am. Bldg.— 
Phone, Raymond 9961. 
ee ee eee Gen. Act. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y.—331 Madison Ave.— ' 


Phone, Vanderbilt 6-0970 and 6-0971. 
20 arenas ae ae Eastern Trf. Mar. 


RAILWAY 


J. L. COOK, Traffic Manager 


PARAGOULD, ARK.—99 East Court St— 
Phone, 181. 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA.—804 Packard Bldg.— 
Phone, Rittenhouse 1661. 
ie I oo ies acd ace a obae ees Gen. Aat. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—503 Simmons National 
Bldg.—Phone, 701. 
ty wl SRR se ere are area rie ster Gen. Act. 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA.—1215 Gulf Bldg.—Phone, 
Atlantic 1888. 
Me I occ ck ncaa s Jee Gen. Adat. 


SAN ANTONIO 5, TEX.—612 Gunter Bldg.— 
Phone, Garfield 3042. 
W. B. Wilson... Asst. Gen. Frt. & Pass. Aat. 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL.—807 Santa Marina 
Bldg.—Phone, Garfield 1510. 


Ms IIE oss <n 8 so sys Giese Gen. Act. 
SHREVEPORT 24, LA.—402 Market St.—Phone, 
2-5716. 
ee ee Gen. Act. 
SHUMAKER, ARK. 
rere ree Gen. Aat. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO.—736 Cotton Belt Bldg.— 
Phone, Main 3610. 


C. Fs Tee... ww new cee Gen. Aat. 
STUTTGART, ARK.—Phone, 148. 
BN I 55.6. u o.5 cia woe anion lend Com. Agt. 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX.— 414 State Nat'l 
Bank Bldg.—Phone 78. 
ee Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt. 


TORONTO 2, ONT.—701 Canadian Pacific 
Bldg.—Phone, Adelaide 9883. 


i i, Rg oc eee cae Gen. Agt. 
TULSA 3, OKLA.—1421 Hunt Bldg.—Phone, 
2-4408. 
ee a ree Gen. Agt. 
TYLER, TEX.—812 W. Ferguson St.—Phone, 
1304. 
eae Gen. Agt. 
WACO, TEX.—501 Amicable Bldg.—Phone, 77. 
MD Co oo os-cc ise ssp nase Os wiereloke 2 Gen. Act. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C.—932 Shoreham Bldg. 
—Phone, Executive 3440. 
T. A. McDonough.......... Exec. Gen. Aat. 


WINSTON-SALEM 3, N. C.—504 Reynolds 
Bldg.—Phone, 2-0423. 
ie a eee eee Gen. Agt. 
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January 19, 1946 


meeting in New York City. F. J. Shep- 
ard, Jr., treasurer of the Lewis-Shepard 
Sales Co., Boston, was elected vice- 


president. 
> 


The Clearing-Cicero Traffic Confer- 
ence will hold an industrial night meet- 
ing February 14, with Horace White in 
charge of arrangements. A _ railroad 
night meeting is scheduled for March 14. 

* * * 

William Osborne has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, 
a division of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co. 

* * * 

George E. Martin has been appointed 
assistant to the general sales manager 
of Lehigh-Lackawanna Warehouses. Mr. 
Martin was formerly with the traffic de- 
partment of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Port Newark, N. J. John H. Yauch 
has been promoted to secretary and gen- 
eral counsel, and Edma M. Raach has 
been promoted to treasurer and assist- 
ant secretary. Three officials have been 
named to head divisions of the execu- 
tive offices. They are H. Hutchinson, 
W. C. Cooper and E. Moore, who will 
be operations manager, administration 
manager and personnel manager, re- 
spectively. Other appointments are as 
follows: C. J. Grimley, acting manager 
of Lackawanna Warehouse Co., Jersey 
City; H. B. Staniar, acting manager of 
Lehigh Warehouse & ‘Transportation 
Co., Elizabeth; and T. Clark, manager 
of the system’s two bottling companies, 
the Foreign and Domestic Bottlers of 
New York at Brooklyn, and the Foreign 
and Domestic Corporation of Elizabeth. 

* * * 

W. M. Walworth has been named vice- 

president and chief engineer of the Mack 


Manufacturing Corporation, New York 


City, by the board of directors. 
* * * 


William A. Rogers, veteran Naval offi- 
cer who served in both world wars, has 
returned to Railway Express Agency 
and has been named public relations rep- 


resentative. 
ak * 


L. M. Weaver has been appointed 
sales manager in charge of the Celfor 
drill and cutting tool division of Clark 
Equipment Co. at Buchanan, Mich. 

* * * 


Bruce Uthus, assistant administrator 
for aviation training, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, has resigned to become 
director of training development, TWA 
Airline, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

* * * 

Floyd R. Pritchard has been appointed 
general manager of the Wilson Truck 
Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


* * 


L. J. Carrere, general freight and pas- 
senger agent, Standard Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co., has been elected president of 
the Ocean Freight Agents’ Association 
of Chicago. Other new officers are: 
Vice-president, S. W. Evanger, general 
agent, Grace Line; secretary-treasurer, 
C. B. Strom, assistant general freight 
agent, Delta Line; members of the board 
of directors, H. A. Klucken, western 
traffic manager, Strachan Shipping Co.: 
F. A. Henry, district freight agent, Wa- 
terman Steamship Corporation; V. A. 
Miskell, general agent, Funch Edye & 
Co.; W. V. Pittman, general freight 
agent, Lykes Brothers Steamship Co.; 
W. H. Seifert, president, Seifert Steam- 
Ship Agency. 


Edward J. Thye, governor of Minne- 
sota, will be the speaker at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary dinner of the Transpor- 
tation Club, of Saint Paul, Thursday, 
January 31, in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Lowry. 





Leo P. Day, assistant general solicitor, 
New York Central System, Chicago, will 
discuss procedure before the Commis- 
sion at a session of the open forum of 
the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago at 
the Palmer House January 17. The 
forum will hold a mock trial before the 
Commission at its next succeeding ses- 
sion, March 21. The forum is conducted 
by the club’s educational committee, of 
which R. L. Milbourne, general west- 
bound agent, New York Central, is 
chairman. 

William F. Forrest, traffic manager for 
Timber Structures, Inc., was elected 
president of the Portland, Ore., Indus- 
trial Traffic Club, at a meeting of Janu- 
ary 9. Other officers and directors 
elected are: Vice-president MacNeil 
Smith, Aluminum Co. of America; secre- 
tary, Jess C. Hestmark, Archer Daniels, 
Midland Co.; treasurer, Erman E. Mitts, 
Jantzen Knitting Mills; directors: James 
G. Bills, Shell Oil Co.; Curtis T. Harper, 
Stauffer Chemical Co.; and J. P. Eck- 
man, General Grocery Co. 





Fred H. Meyer, general agent, Alton 
& Southern Railroad was installed as 
president of the 
Traffic Club of 
Kansas City at 
the Club’s an- 
nual installa- 
tion dinner at 
the Hotel Con- 
tinental Janu- 
ary-10. More 
than 500 mem- 
bers and guests 
attended. Other 
officers in- 
stalled in- 
cluded: First 
vice-president, 
P. J. Patten, 
transporta- 
tion agent, Skelly Oil Company; second 
vice - president, A. L. Kreamelmeyer, 
traffic manager, Frisco Lines; secretary- 
treasurer, Ralph A. Peters, retired gen- 
eral agent, Union Pacific Railroad; mem- 
bers of the board of directors, W. A. 
Smith, traffic manager, General Mills, 
Inc.; George E. Seitter, assistant traffic 
manager, Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany; W. T. Bogard, freight department 
representative, Wabash Railroad; George 
E. Stroup, city freight agent, Rock Is- 
land Lines. The speaker at the dinner 
was W. F. Murchie, St. Joseph, Mo. S. 
L. Burbridge, traffic manager, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, retiring pres- 
ident, presided. 





F. H. Meyer 





The election night meeting of the 
South Bend Transportation Club, Janu- 
ary 14, at the Hotel La Salle, also served 
in part as a testimonial to M. A. O’Brien, 
general agent for the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, who was promoted to division 
freight agent at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The club will hold its valieas night 











meeting on February 11, and its annual 
dinner, March 21. 

E. C. Nickerson, assistant general traf- 
fic manager of the New Haven Railroad, 
spoke on “Post-War Transportation” at 
the January 17 meeting of the Traffic 
Club of New England, at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston. The club will hold 
its annua] banquet February 19 at the 
above hotel. , 





William F. Forrest, traffic manager 
for Timber Structures, Inc., was elected 
president of the 
Portland Indus- 
trial Traffic 
Ciub at the 
club’s annual 
meeting Janu- 
ary 9. The club’s 
new vice -presi- 
dent is Mac Neil 
Smith, Alumi- 
num Company 
of America; sec- 
retary, Jess C. 
Hestmark, Ar- 
cher Daniels 
Midland Com- 
pany, and treas- 
urer, Erman E. 
Mitts, Jantzen Knitting Mills. New di- 
rectors are: James G. Bills, Shell Oil 
Company; Curtis T. Harper, Stauffer 
Chemical Company, and J. P. Eckman, 
General Grocery Company. 

The Portland Industrial Traffic Club 
is a professional business men’s associa- 
tion composed of those who control the 
freight movement of the principal in- 
dustrial firms of Portland, Ore., and the 
surrounding area. ; 





W. F. Forrest 





The Bridgeport, Conn., Traffic Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual dinner Jan- 
uary 21 at Champ’s Shore House. The 
Reverend Hugh Shields, of Ridgefield, 
Conn., will be the only speaker. Edward 
L. Warner is chairman of the dinner 
committee, and William V. Goldeman, 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee. President Robert P. Schultz will 
preside. 





The Traffic Club of Jacksonville held 
its annual dinner and inaugural ball Jan- 
uary 12, at the Hotel Mayflower. Matt 
J. Flanagan was master of ceremonies. 
J. G. Meehan is general chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Traffic and 
Transportation Club held an oyster roast 
and fish fry, January 17, at McEwen’s 
Establishment, Mint Hill. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Milwau- 
kee held its monthly dinner meeting on 
January 14 at the Schroeder Hotel. Har- 
old Rodahl, general traffic manager, 
Froedert Grain & Malting Co., spoke on 
“Drama in Transportation.” 











E. H. Martin has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pikes Peak Traffic Club of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Other officers 
and directors elected are: First vice- 
president, W. D. Hemming, Jr.; second 
vice-president, Milton Booth; secretary, 
Dick Copeland; treasurer, Charles Lig- 
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gett; and board members: Etter Bassett, 
Mildred Evans, Walter Colburn, and 
Paul Getchell. The club met January 15 
at the Antlers Hotel. 





The postponed Christmas party of the 
Women’s Traffic and Transportation 
Club of Baltimore was held January 9, 
at the Park Plaza Hotel. 





Orlo M. Brees, a member of the New 
York state legislature, will speak on 
“The Worms Beneath the Bark,” at the 
annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
Syracuse, N. Y., January 31, at the 
Onondaga Hotel. 





Raymond Darby, Los Angeles County 





at the January 14 meeting of the Los 
Angeles Transportation Club, at the 
Biltmore Hotel. Donald C. MacKenzie, 
branch manager, Southwest Division, La- 
mont, Corliss & Co., was chairman’ of 
the day. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul 
held its annual election January 15, at 
the Hotel Lowry. The club will hold its 
anniversary dinner January 31 at the 
same hotel. E. W. Bergstrom, assistant 
general freight agent, Great Northern 
Railway, is general chairman, and Basil 
L. Nelson, division purchasing agent, 
Northern States Power Co., is vice-chair- 


the Bill for the Los Angeles Freeways?” : 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold 
its annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers, February 5, at the Elks Club. 





H. Clement Meith, perishable traffic 
representative, United Air Lines, spoke 
on “How Will Air Transportation Affect 
California Shippers?” at the January 8 
aviation night meeting of the Pacific 
Traffic Association of San Francisco, at 


_the Bellevue Hotel. Warren Burke was 


chairman. 





The Cincinnati Traffic Club will hold 
its annual. election supper January 31 
at the Alms Hotel. Two slates have 
been presented by the two nominating 


supervisor, spoke on “Shall We Pay man. 


committees. A. W. Kelly is chairman of 
the entertainment committee. 





Function of A. T. C. Foundation 


A. H. Schwietert, Tratfic Director of Chicago A. of C. and 
Board Member of New Foundation, Tells College of 
Advanced Traffic Graduates of Need for Cam- 
paign to “Sell” Traffic Management to Industry 


Speaking at a meeting of the Alumni Association of the 

College of Advanced Traffic, at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, the evening of January 15, Arthur H. Schwietert, traffic 
director of the Chicago Association of Commerce, who was 
chairman of the planning committee the work of which cul- 
minated in the incorporation of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
Foundation and who is a member of the board of directors of 
the Foundation, outlined the purposes of the new organization 
and explained its personnel set up and its immediate plans for 
convincing industry generally of the importance of traffic man- 
agement and the responsibility and integrity of traffic man- 
agement. 

He prefaced his factual presentation, which was aided by 
charts, with a discussion of the steps which led to the adoption 
of the foundation plan and with a series of examples illustrating 
the need for the kind of work it is organized to do. Along those 
lines, he said: 

“For many years, movements to elevate the standing of 
the traffic manager and to create a greater recognition of traffic 
management by industry have been discussed by those interested 
in the progress of transportation. These discussions took the 
form of so-called professionalization, through legislation, such 
as the plan recently advocated by Dr. John H. Frederick, Pro- 
fessor of Transportation and Industry at the University of 
Texas, or through the establishment of an institute of transpor- 
tation, such as that proposed by Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson compre- 
hensively outlined on page 619 of the September 8, 1945, issue 
of the Traffic World. Both of these plans deal primarily with 
the traffic manager and are concerned chiefly with the estab- 
lishment of some sort of ‘minimum requirements by which the 
competency of traffic managers may be determined. 

“Without going into detail regarding one or the other of 
these two programs, their objectives warrant the careful con- 
sideration of everyone engaged in transportation work. Per- 
sonally, I do not favor the legislative program as I am firmly 
convinced that it will react against those who now seek to raise 
the standards by this method. It seems to me that the only 
logical and proper way to raise the standards and qualities of 
the traffic manager is through an educational program. To the 
extent that the institute for traffic management plan proposes 
a systematic program of education through a working arrange- 
ment with existing educational institutions, it ought to receive 
the wholehearted support of traffic men. 


Foundation Is Not “Professionalization” 


“The Associated Traffic Club’s Foundation, however, differs 
basically from the two plans or programs to which I have just 
referred. This is an important point to remember and cannot 
be over emphasized. Primarily its purpose is to create a greater 
public appreciation of traffic management and prove to indus- 
trial executives the importance of traffic management to indus- 
try. There seems to be no difference of opinion among traffic 
men as to the need and desirability of recognition by industry 
of the value of a competent traffic or transportation department. 

“Of course, if the program proposed by the Associated 
Traffic Clubs Foundation is successful—and I am sure it will 
be—and industry recognizes the traffic man as one of the key 
executives in business, entitled to sit in and participate in dis- 
cussion and consideration of policy matters, then the traffic 
manager must have the knowledge and qualifications to meet 
such responsibilities. His thinking on transportation matters 
must go far beyond freight rates, filing of claims, auditing bills 
and other clerical duties of a similar nature. He must be fa- 
miliar with regulatory statutes of the United States and of the 





individual states, the problems of the transportation agencies, 
and the policies of his own company with respect to buying and 
selling. He must have a full knowledge of production methods 
and the characteristics of the products his industry produces. 

“Since transportation ties in with every department of an 
industry, the traffic manager should be more familiar with the 
over-all operation and business activities than any other de- 
partment head. The plans, therefore, to encourage those en- 
gaged in traffic management to continue their studies and to 
make themselves more valuable to their employers and to en- 
courage other young men and women of ability to enter the 
field of transportation must and will naturally follow the prog- 
ress made by the Foundation in creating and developing a 
greater recognition by industry and by the public generally of 
the value of transportation. 


Appreciation the Prerequisite 


“There may be some differences of opinion as to which plan 
is the most important or which should have first consideration. 
Personally, I have no doubt about it. Both may well be pro- 
gressed simultaneously. However, unless there is a greater ap- 
preciation on the part of industry of the importance of traffic 
management the incentive for those engaged in traffic and 
transportation work to spend their time and money to improve 
themselves will be restricted and other young men and women 
of ability will be discouraged from taking up transportation as 
their life’s work. 


“A certain representative number will, of course, continue 
to study and sell their executives on the importance of their 
work with the hopes of obtaining recognition. Probably more 
and more industries will gradually begin to recognize the im- 
portance of an able and properly equipped transportation de- 
partment. But, to accelerate the movement, it seems to me 
that the first step is a strong and vigorous campaign to obtain 
proper recognition of traffic management in industry. 

“In the past four years considerable progress in this direc- 
tion has been made because of the excellent job done by trans- 
portation management during the war. Many executives and 
a large segment of the public, who previously had no conception 
of the importance of transportation and the intricacies involved 
in the movement of goods and persons, have become familiar 
with and have some ideas at least of what efficient transporta- 
en means, not only to industry but to the nation as a 
whole. 


“It is interesting to note here the remarks of Major Gen- 
eral C. P. Gross, Chief of Transportation of the Army, regard- 
ing the activities of the traffic manager in his talk to the Traf- 
fic Club of New York last fall: 

“One has but to recall the transportation experience of 
our first World War to gain a full appreciation of what has been 
accomplished in the present conflict, now extending over a 
period of time twice as great as that in 1917 and 1918. Only 
men experienced and well trained in the traffic profession could 
have performed so ably. It is a direct result of the War De- 
partment’s recognition of traffic management as a profession.’ 

‘While the Army has recognized the importance of traffic 
management and the executive heads of some of the leading 
business concerns are becoming convinced of the value of com- 
petent traffic managers and well organized traffic and trans- 
portation departments, it is unfortunate there are many in- 
dustries who are not yet fully alive to the importance of the 
traffic manager’s contribution to business. 


Some Examples in Point 


“Many manufacturers and wholesalers have no traffic de- 
partments. Others have inadequately organized traffic depart- 
ments under the direction of shipping clerks while others, who 
have competent traffic managers, do not give these men an op- 
portunity to demonstrate their value and the contribution they 
could make to the success of the business were they consulted 
before important policy matters are decided. Many examples 
can be cited, but a few will suffice to illustrate the nresent. sit- 
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Bound to be one of the smash hits of the year, 
rta- “The Harvey Girls” is the story of what happens 
as a when the girls come to serve coffee and beefsteak 

. to a rip-roarin’, gun-totin’, wide-open Western town 
3en- back in the 1890's, with its roughs, crooks and the 
ard- dance hall girls across the street. 


Historically, the Harvey Houses grew up with the 
Santa Fe. 
heen Today, the 70-year-old Fred Harvey company — 
ra which has been under the management of the same 
Inly Harvey family for three generations—operates the 
ould dining cars on the Santa Fe and the Fred Harvey hotels 
‘De- and restaurants located along the railroad. 
affic “The Harvey Girls” is a delightful and wholesome 
ding entertainment the entire family will enjoy. Watch 
»om- your newspapers for announcement on when “The 
ans- Harvey Girls” will be in town. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 


the 
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uation and the need for an active campaign to bring about a 
change in the present attitude. 

’ “One of the largest merchandising houses in the midwest 
has an exceedingly small traffic department. Although the man 
in charge is given the title of traffic manager, his actual duties 
are confined primarily to filing claims, quoting rates and audit- 
ing freight bills. From my personal knowledge, I know that 
this industry receives carloads and less carloads of freight from 
points scattered throughout the country and that it also does 
an import business. In addition, outbound shipments are like- 
wise made to points throughout the country. Iwas consulted 
a few years ago with respect to the employment of a traffic 
manager, but found that the firm did not consider traffic of suf- 
ficient importance to offer more than a mere clerk’s salary. 

“A selling job must be done to industries of this type. I 
am sure that a survey of its business would disclose the loss 
of thousands of dollars due to failure to recognize the import- 
ance of an efficient and adequate traffic department. 

“I recently had an opportunity to discuss with the traffic 


manager of one of Chicago’s large industries the extent to which: 


his views and opinions were obtained in deciding questions as 
to the sources of raw materials, the markets for finished prod- 
uct and thé location of additional plants and distribution ware- 
houses. He advised that, with respect to the purchasing de- 
partment and the sales department, his recommendations were 
frequently followed. However, he was required to report to the 
plant manager in charge of operations, and recommendations 
with respect to changes which in any way affected the operat- 
ing department never seemed to find their way to his president 
or the board of directors. 

“This firm, while recognizing the need for a traffic depart- 
ment, required the traffic manager to report to an executive 
not familiar with transportation matters; neither did the com- 
pany permit the traffic manager to sit in and counsel with other 
top executives on policy matters. 


An Industrial Blunder 


“Another illustration in which I can be more specific is 
that involving the establishment some years ago of a meat freez- 
ing plant at Anaconda, Montana. The Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany entered on the production of dry ice and stated that it 
could economically produce dry ice and deliver it to a proposed 
plant for. the freezing and shipping of fresh meat, the new 
plant to be located adjacent to the Anaconda plant and de- 
liveries be made by conveyor system. 

“The market for the frozen meat was New York City. After 
the plant was constructed and all arrangements for production 
had been made, it was found that there was no supply of beef 
in the immediate vicinity. The traffic manager was asked to 
obtain freezing ih transit arrangements at Anaconda. It de- 
veloped that the source of the beef was primarily at the Mis- 
souri River, which would mean a back haul of many hundreds 
of miles if freezing was to be done at Anaconda. The carriers, 
of course, declined to establish such a rate and the traffic man- 
ager so advised the company. I am told that after the initial 
shipment was made the entire plant was abandoned. 

“This tremendous expense could easily have been avoided 
had the traffic manager been invited to the conference when 
the location of the plant was first under consideration. Instead 
of that, he was called in after all arrangements had been made, 
to obtain a rate adjustment to cover up the errors of others, 
and then criticized because of his inability to do so. 


“These examples merely serve to illustrate the importance 
of conferring with the traffic manager in the first instance and 
recognizing the functions of traffic management as equal to 
those of the other top executives in industry. If the Associated 
Traffic Clubs Foundation does its job, instances of the kind 
referred to will be rare. 


A Type to Be Fostered 


“Now, lets look at another type of industry. I recently had 
my attention called to an industry which has recognized the 
importance of its traffic department. The traffic manager has 
the title of vice-president and is a member of the policy com- 
mittee of the industry. In the location of a new plant all other 
departments are asked to make a survey, study the situation 
and to make a report thereon. All of the information is then 
sent to the traffic manager who makes the final recommendation 
for the location of the new plant. 


“This, in my opinion, is as it should be, because the func- 
tions of the traffic manager are more closely related to all of 
the other departments and functions of an industrial concern 
than that of any other single department. If the objectives of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs Foundation are realized, situations 
such as this will become commonplace rather than remain iso- 
lated instances as they are at present.” 


GENERAL EASTERN PASSENGER AGENTS’ ASSN. 


I. W. MacMullin, division passenger agent, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was elected president of the General Passenger 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


‘Agents’ Association, January 3, at the annual luncheon held in 


the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, F. H. Rainey, general passenger 
agent, Hudson River Day Line; secretary, Joseph V. Fagan, 


general eastern passenger agent, Norfolk & Western Railway: 
treasurer, J. L. Hackett, division passenger agent, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway; and assistant secretary, L. J. Irvin, assistan‘ 
general passenger agent, Florida East Coast Railway. 


Atlantic States Board Meeting 


Travel conditions on the railroads are expected to be so 
improved by next summer that people should be able to take 
trips they have had to postpone because of the emergency, R. 
W. Brown, president of the Reading Railway System, said at 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 16, in a broadcast over Station WIP 
in connection with the annual meeting of the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board. 

“By that time,” Mr. Brown declared, “there should be 
enough equipment available to take care of everybody who 
wants to travel. The service may not be all the railroads would 
like to make it, but I feel sure there will not be the congestion 
at stations and on trains we have seen from time to time in 
some sections of the country during the war. There should not 
be the difficulties in making reservations and buying tickets.” 

The reason the travel situation should be better by sum- 
mer, the railroad president explained, was that military move- 
ments would have fallen off sharply by then, and the passenger 
cars which the eastern and southeastern railroads loaned the 
western lines to help handle military traffic eastbound from 
the Pacific Coast would be back on their own lines. 

Mr. Brown disclosed that the railroads would be called 
upon to handle 2,236,000 servicemen returning from overseas 
in the next six months, but said this number was only about 
two and a quarter times what they had to move in the single 
month of December on top of a record-breaking holiday traf- 
fic. From now until June, he pointed out, about 35 per cent 
of the returning servicemen would come in through New York 
and Newport News, and the rest would arrive at Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The number of men arriving on 
the east coast each month would drop from 210,000 in January 
to 96,000 in June, Mr. Brown stated, and the number on the 
west coast would go down from 444,000 in January to 183,000 
a month during April, May and June. 

Freight Traffic Volume 


Joseph A. Quinlan, president of the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, said that although the total freight traffic 
on the railroads in 1946 was’ expected to decline, there would 
not be any great change in the car situation for at least several 
months. 

“For one thing,” Mr. Quinlan went on, ‘“‘the grain movement, 
which broke all records last year, will continue heavy for at 
least the first part of this year, as large quantities are exported 
to war-ravaged countries. The local movement will also be very 
heavy largely for the same reason. Therefore, the demands for 
cars to move these commodities will still be great.” 

Declaring that it was impossible to predict with any de- 
gree of accuracy how much railroad freight traffic would decline 
this year, Mr. Quinland stated that “the amount of freight traf- 
fic the railroads will be called upon to haul during the coming 
months will depend on production, which, in turn, hinges largely 
on labor conditions and how fast plants can be reconverted to 
peacetime manufacture.” 


Although the railroads still had their war job to finish, Mr. 
Quinlan continued, they were making plans to improve their 
service. Their freight service of the future, he said, would be 
determined by the different types of traffic to be moved and the 
kind of transportation service needed to handle this business. 
This information was being gathered by surveys being con- 
ducted by railroads individually and collectively, he added, and 
research was being carried on so that trains could haul more 
freight on better schedules. 


Passenger Service Improvements 


Clare J. Goodyear, president of the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards, declared that improvements in rail- 
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Oregon or Washington, specify Lyon. Offices in San 
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road passenger service, like those in the freight service, ‘are 
being guided by the traveling public’s likes and dislikes.” 


“Most passengers have pretty definite ideas of what they 
want on trains, and are glad to tell the railroads about them,” 
Mr. Goodyear stated. “They~ have expressed their views on 
such things as car seats and windows, air conditioning, lighting, 
and sleeping accommodations. They have made suggestions con- 
cerning the system of ticket collecting, washroom facilities, and 
even handles on doors.” 

In describing the passenger train of the future, Mr. Good- 
year said: 


It is going to bc more attractive, more comfortable and more 
convenient. New passenger cars will ride better, and will include new 
room arrangements, more attractive decorations, and improved seating, 
lighting and ventilation. Many of these cars will be adaptable to 
both day and night use, and there will be a great increase in the 
number of private-room sleeping accommodations, which will be sold 
at prices little above that of the present lower berth. 


Mr. Goodyear said that “those changes cannot come all at 
once, but they will come as quickly as possible.” The railroads, 
he concluded, were placing orders for approximately 2,100 pas- 
senger cars, all of which would embody the very latest develop- 
ments, and many of these cars would be in operation before the 
end of this year. 

Albert R. Beatty, manager of the publicity section of the 
Association of American Railroads, conducted the program. 





No. 29453, Martin H. Miller, National Legislative Representative, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen vs. Western Pacific et al. 
Alleges defendants are using and operating in interstate traffic 
locomotives not equipped with adequate seating facilities for the 
use of brakemen and trainmen, 


No. 


MC 


MC 


MC C-515, Coast Van & Storage, Inc. 
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apolis, Minn., since. December 4, 1943, from points in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, and Indiana, in violation of section 1, in 
that charges were based on estimated weight of 6.6 pounds a gallon 
instead of 4.7 pounds a gallon. Asks cease and desist order, rates, 
and reparation of $6,200. (Robert E. Zuppke, 310 First St., No., 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 

29455, National Electric Products Corporation, Pittsburgh and Econ- 
omy, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates on two carloads of conduit pipe and wrought iron pipe, 
shipped from Economy, Pa., to New York, N. Y., and New Haven, 
Conn., November 4, 1942, in violation of section 1. Asks reparation 
of $95.22. (Ulysses S. McIntyre, 206 Rauch Bldg., Pittsburgh 5, Pa.) 
C-513, G. M. Smith, dba Saratoga Liquor Co., Superior, Wis., vs. 
Moland Brothers Trucking Co. et al. 

Alleges overcharge on 532 cases of wines, shipped July 15, 1942, 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Superior, Wis., by reason of fact that in 
transporting shipment via Buffalo, N. Y., Kramer Bros. Freight 
Lines, Inc., found Lakes route closed, carried lading to Chicago, 
and there interchanged with Moland for delivery. Rates and charges 
alleged in violation of section 217 because in excess of a through 
rate of 103 cents a 100 pounds, resulting in overcharge of $122.70, 
Asks correct charges and rates be applied and difference paid it. 
(T. H. Trellford, Lyceum Bldg., Duluth, Minn.) 

C-514, Triangle Transfer & Storage Co. Revocation of Certificate, 

Investigation instituted by the Commission, division 5, into motor- 
carrier operations of Ellis Brown and P. M. Follensbee, dba Tri- 
angle Transfer & Storage Co., under a certificate in MC 79160. 
Referred to joint board No. 75 for hearing on Feb. 25, at 9:30 a. m., 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif., and for recommendation of 
an appropriate order accompanied by the reasons therefor. Re- 
spondents required to show cause why they should not be ordered to 
resume operations within a reasonable time in conformity with 
certificate, and, in default thereof, why certificate should not be 
revoked. 
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Revocation of Certificate. 
Investigation instituted by the Commission, division 5, into motor- 


carrier operations of Coast Van & Storage, Inc., under a certificate aang 

in MC 4833. Referred to joint board No. 75 for hearing on February oe it 

25, at 9:30 a. m., Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif., and for aeaston h 

recommendation of an appropriate order accompanied by the reasons § tp make : 

therefor. Respondent required to show cause why it should not & work for 

be ordered to resume operations within a reasonable time in con- § sible posi 

formity with certificate, and, in default thereof, why certificate J} agement 

: should not be revoked. the man 
No. 29456, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. Southern J and the 

Pacific Co. scores of 

Alleges demurrage charges on 15 carloads of flour, shipped from fj % finan 

Astoria, Ore., to Wilmington, Calif., for export to points in Mexico, 7 t 

Central and South America, on which unloading was delayed be- oe 

in violation of the locomotive cause of non-arrival or late sailing of vessels due to war conditions, LASALL 
in violation of sections 1 and 6. Asks cease and desist order. (Emuel § A Corr 


inspection act, as amended. Asks order requiring defendants to 
equip locomotives with proper and adequate seating facilities for 
use of members of train crews required to ride on the engine or 
head end of the train, as specified in the complaint. (Martin H. 
Miller, 10 Independence Ave., S. W., Washington 4, D. C.) 
No. 29454, Natrogas, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
et al. 
Rates on liquefied petroleum gas, in tank cars, received at Minne- 


No. 


J. Ferman, 907 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif.) 

29457, Frederick Laffey, Madeira; O., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Rates on coal and coal briquettes, carloads, from inner and outer 

Crescent Mines in Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia to Madeira, 

O. (a residential suburb of Cincinnati), in violation of section 3. 

Asks cease and desist order, rates, and reparation of $4,140. (Lester 

E. Barber, Cincinnati, O.) 














Answer: Assuming that the two com- 
modity rates to which you refer are of 
the same character, it is our opinion that 
a conflict exists and the applicable rate 
would be the lower. 

The application of Rule 38 of the Con- 
solidated Freight Classification, which 
provides, “Unless otherwise provided in 
the governing tariffs, if there is an ef- 
fective commodity rate on a given ship- 
ment that rate and not the class rate 
must be applied, ... .” is removed by 
the terms of the rate tariff which pro- 
vides for the alternation of class rates 
published in Agent Curlett’s Tariff 44 
series. 

The fact that there is published in 
another commodity tariff a rate not 
subject to an alternative application 
higher than the class rate, which is made 





Tariff Interpretation — Conflicting Rates 


Georgia. — Question: Agent Curlett’s 
Tariffs 122-C and 82-D both name a 
commodity rate of $1.11 on rayon piece 
goods from NYC to KNC. We select 
Tariff 82-D for the reason that Item 
2510-A therein authorizes the alternation 
of the class rates in Agent Curlett’s Tar- 
iff 44-I and the third class rate appli- 
cable to dry goods, NOIBN, therein is 
lower than the specific commodity rate 
in either of the above named tariffs. 
After our shipments moved Tariff 122-C 
was amended to also provide for its al- 
ternation with class rates. 


Where two commodity tariffs publish 
the same rate is it proper to apply the 
tariff which alternates with the class 
tariff on the theory this tariff through 
its own terms removes application of 
Rule 38 of Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication as it is otherwise provided class 
rates can be used in lieu of commodity 
rates? Is it possible when applying 
Tariff 82-D the class rates are to be 
considered the commodity rates or would 
it be proper to consider the commodity 
rates in Tariff 122-C which do not al- 
ternate with the class rates as being the 
only lawful rate? 


effective by specific tariff provision, does 
not, in our opinion, remove the applica- 
tion of the lower class rate. 


Tariff Interpretation — Application of 
Intermediate Rule 


Missouri.—Question: Will you please 
advise if you have an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission report to cover the 
following: 

A through commodity rate is published 
from point A to point B, also a through 
commodity rate is published from point 
A to point C. The through rate published 
from point A to point C, is lower than 
the rate from point A to point B; how- 
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tificate This book points the way to the higher mand salaries 

positions in the field of Traffic Manage- of $4,000, $6,000 
ment. It tells how men once on small a year and 
salaries have demonstrated their ability better. Inves- 
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(Emuel § A Correspondence Institution Dept. 195-TA CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS ) 7a 3 
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work havoc on a whole shipment. But let products pack 
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yo a — a themselves in trays, one tray on top of another and then, 
G) POPE & TALBOT, INC. locked together with steel strappin ou’ve got a package 
M'CORMICK STEAMSHIP DIVISION 5 ee ee 


you can ship by rail, water or air .. . anywhere, anyhow, 
ate not 


i fect safety. That’s palletizing. 
- —— . A SE RVICE INSTITUTION’ d Palletizing with Stanley Steel Strapping welds products 
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ever the route from point A to point C 
applies directly through point B, point C 
being a point beyond point B. 

The intermediate application prohibits 
the use of the rate applying from point 
A to point C on the movement from 
point A to point B because of the fact 
a through commodity rate is published 
from point A to point B. However, the 
shipment actually moved from point A 
to point D and the destination is not 
point B or point C; therefore it is our 
interpretation that the rate from. point 
A to point C can be used from point A 
to point B plus the local rate from point 
B to D. The intermediate application 
restricts the use of the lower rate which 
is the rate from point A to point C to 
apply from point A to point B only when 
the destination of the shipment is the 
intermediate point which in this case 
would not be point B; therefore we con- 
tend that the lower rate to the more 
distant point can be used to point B 
under the intermediate application as 
point B is not the destination and then 
the local rate applied from point B to 
final destination or point D. 

Answer: In determining the applicable 
rate from point A to point B either as 
to a shipment destined to point B or 
beyond that point by the use of the 
intermediate rule, it must be determined 
in accordance with the rule whether or 
not a commodity rate on a given article 
from a given point of origin and via 
a given route is named in the tariff. If 
such a rate is named in the tariff, it is 
our opinion that the intermediate rule 
cannot be used for the purpose of ap- 
plying a lower rate to a more distant 
point at the intermediate point to which 
a commodity rate is published. This 
applies whether the commodity rate to 
the intermediate point is published in 
the same tariff in which the rate to the 
more distant point is published or in a 
different tariff. 


Delay—Liability of Carrier When Caused 


by Strike 


Missouri. — Question: We will appre- 
ciate your enlightening us on the matter 
of losses caused by strikes on shipments 
moving via truck. 


Paragraph (b), Section 1 of the Con- 
tract Terms and Conditions of the Uni- 
form Straight Bill of Lading which we 
use in shipments of both truck and rail, 
reads “No carrier or party in possession 
of all or any of the property herein de- 
scribed shall be liable for any loss there- 
of or damage thereto or delay caused 
by the act of God, the public enemy, 
the authority of law, or the act or de- 
fault of the shipper or owner, or for 
natural shrinkage.” 


Nothing in these contract terms spec- 
ifies losses or delays on account of 
strikes and, therefore, it is our opinion 
that the carrier is liable for, at least, 
any material loss on account of strikes. 

We will appreciate your advising us 
whether or not we are correct or if 
there have been court rulings on the 
matter. 

Since the motor truck strike was called 
in this region west of the Mississippi 
River on November 15, and which is 
still in effect, we have had numerous 
shipments, both truckload and less truck- 
load, which have been held up, and it is 
our contention that if any of these ship- 
ments are lost or damaged, the motor 
carriers are liable to us for the invoice 


price of these materials at the time the 
strike was called. 

Answer: A carrier is liable for the 
negligent or wrongful acts of its servants 
during the course of their employment, 
and, therefore, as a general rule if its 
employees go on a strike, abandoning 
the performance of their duties and 
causing delay in the transportation of 
goods in their charge or control, the 
carrier is liable in the absence of a 
stipulation to the contrary, the delay 
being due to the emovloyees’ wrongful 
acts. If the strikers cease to be servants 
of the carrier, the*latter, while no longer 
responsible for their acts, will be liable 
if it fails to exercise reasonable diligence 
in counteracting the effects of the strike, 
and it has been held that, after the em- 
ployees have quit the carrier’s employ- 
ment, it is its duty promptly to supply 
their places, if practicable. 

A limitation to this general rule of 
liability for delay due to strikes may 
arise where the prospective shipper has 
been notified by the carrier of the ex- 
istence of a strike or of an anticipated 
strike. 

Where goods are tendered to a carrier 
for transportation, it is bound to advise 
the shipper as to any cause likely to 
delay transportation, which cause is 
within its knowledge, or within its fair 
and reasonable means of knowledge, and 
not within the knowledge of fhe shipper; 
and, if it fails in its duty in this respect, 
a delay in the transportation of the 
goods will not be excused, and that, too, 
irrespective of the nature of the cause. 
The acceptance of goods for shipment 
without notifying the shipper of the fact 
that they cannot be promptly delivered 
is tantamount to an assurance that they 
will be delivered within a reasonable 
time, except for the intervening of ex- 
cusing causes of subsequent occurrence. 
This duty is in no way dependent on 
special agreement, but is a part of the 
duty imposed by law on carriers; and 
the reason why the law has imposed 
it on the carrier is to give the shipper 
an opportunity to exercise his own dis- 
cretion as to the propriety of making 
the shipment—to cheose between the 
different courses open to him. Thus, 
where a carrier receives goods under 
such circumstances without notice to the 
shipper of probable delay and fails to 
obtain his consent, express or implied, 
it is bound to transport the goods within 
a reasonable time, notwithstanding the 
emergency. 


When the carrier has complied with 
its duty in respect of giving notice, it 
should not be held responsible for a 
delay which it cannot prevent if the 
shipper still insists on delivering his prop- 
erty for shipment, and an express agree- 
ment between the carrier and the ship- 
per is not necessary to exempt the car- 
rier from liability for delay in delivery 
due to such conditions. However, any 
notice given can in no case operate fur- 
ther than the plain scope thereof. 


From the general rule heretofore 
stated, it seems that the duty to notify 
the shipper of circumstances likely to 
cause delay is obligatory only when such 
matters are not within the knowledge of 
the shipper. 

Still another, and an important, limi- 
tation on the carrier’s liability for delay 
caused by strikes is that the carrier will 
not be liable for such delay if the strike 
or refusal of its employees to work is 
accompanied by violent interference with 
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the carrier’s business. If the strikers, 
after having abandoned the service of 
the carrier, proceed by lawless violence 
to obstruct the movement of its trains, 
an entirely different situation is pre- 
sented and the delay thereby occasioned 
is excusable whether the persons guilty 
of the lawless violence are considered to 
be its own employees who have aban- 
doned its service, or are deemed to be 
mere rioters no longer in the carrier’s 
employ. 

The same principles apply to truck 
strikes. 


Liability of Motor Carrier for Injury to 
Goods Resulting from Defects in Tem- 
porary Bulkheads Installed by Shipper, 


Michigan. — Question: Please furnish 
an opinion on the following question: 

Do the provisions of Rule 22, National 
Motor Freight Classification, place upon 
the carrier responsibility for the actual 
building of bulkheads, etc., if desired 
by the shipper. If bulkheads are in- 
stalled by the shipper, and accepted 
by the carriers representative, i. e., truck 
driver, is the shipper’s liability fulfilled? 
Please cite applicable cases. 

Answer: As we read Rule 22 of the 
National Motor Freight Classification, 
the shipper must furnish the material 
for and install bulkheads, etc., or the 
carrier will, if requested, install the 
bulkheads, etc., with material furnished 
by the shipper or furnish the materials 
and install it for a stated charge. 

Where the shipper furnishes the ma- 
terial and installs the bulkheads, and 
injury to the goods results from faulty 
installation, the carrier’s liability, in our 
opinion, is similar to its liability where 
it accepts goods improperly packed or 
loaded in cars, that is, the carrier is 
liable for injury resulting from defects 
which are patent but not otherwise. 

When a shipper assumes the responsi- 
bility of loading a car and seeing that it 
is properly prepared for the transporta- 
tion of the particular articles which he 
is loading, the general rule seems to be 
that he assumes responsibility for all 
defects in package and loading which are 
necessarily invisible to the agent of the 
carrier who accepts the freight or which 
he cannot discern by ordinary observa- 
tion, or such inspection as he can readily 
make. If however, the improper loading 
is apparent—that is, is a fact which 
addresses itself to the ordinary observa- 
tion of the carrier’s servants—the car- 
rier will be liable notwithstanding the 
negligence of the shipper or his agents. 


Routing and Misrouting — Carrier not 
Required to Turn Shipment Over to 
Competing Carrier 


Oklahoma.—Question: We shipped a 
car of oil from one of our plants which 
is served by the X and Y railroads, to 
a point to which the rate is based on a 
short line distance. 

We tendered the car to the X Railroad 
with the correct freight inserted in the 
bill of lading, but upon checking the 
mileage we find that the short line mile- 
age applies only by the Y Railroad. 

Inasmuch as the agent for the X Rail- 
road did not notify us of their inability 
to protect the low rate and accepted the 
bill of lading with the low rate inserted, 
are they not liable for the difference 
between that rate and the rate assessed? 

Answer: -In McLean Lumber Co. VS. 
Louisville & N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 
349, the Commission held that the initial 
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MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


and its PEORIA GATEWAY 
Speed Freight Service 
In the Great Midwest 








States Steamship Co. — Pacific Atlantic S. S. Co. ; : 
Marine Bldg. — Vancouver, Wash. & = 


FAST INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Call your local F 
For information as to sailings. ports, rates and other conditions TWA Airfreight ' 
apply as above or to Office for rates 
R. A. Nicol & Co., Inc., Gen. Eastern Agents penile yee 5. MT 


17 Buttery Pisce, How Yosk 4 FREIG: 
"3" —=FWA- 
k 3 nit 


The Strategically Located 


WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS OF HOUSE- 


HOLD GOODS, OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
ae 





I EMBLEM 
OF TRUCK 


STAMINA 


Back of the emblem the truck! Harvester has built into the 





And back of the truck its truck—stamina and efficiency 
maker! That’s the meaning of that explain why more Heavy- 


Duty Internationals were pur- 
chased for civilian use in the 

last 14 years before 
rugged stamina and operating | the war than any 


efficiency that International . pe other make. 


the famous International Triple 
Diamond, for behind it is the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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| The Port of San Francisco 
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Center of Pacific Coast Shipping 
* * 
for a Century 


BOARD OF STATE HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 
Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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carrier is under no obligation to turn 
over to a competing line shipments deliv- 
ered to it upon bills of lading containing 
routing instructions and a rate applicable 
only over other lines to which the con- 
signor might have given the shipment, 
and that it is not chargeable with mis- 
routing when the shipments are for- 
warded over the cheapest available route 
affording the line haul. 


Therefore, unless there is a route to 
which carrier X is a party and via which 
route a cheaper rate applies than that 
applicable via the route over which the 
shipment moved, there was no misrout- 
ing on the part of carrier X in forward- 
ing the shipment via its line to destina- 
tion, regardless of whether or not the 
route applicable via another carrier was 
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shown in the bill of lading. See, in this 
connection, Metamora Elevator Co. vs. 
Cincinnati H. & D. Ry. Co., 160 I. C. C. 
491,.and St. Louis Cooperage Co. vs. 
Baltimore & O. R. Co., 161 I. C. C. 259. 
Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rates 

Not Applicable on Analogous Articles 

Illinois.—Question: Certain lines in an 
endeavor to cancel obsolete commodity 
rates from their tariffs cancelled an in- 
terstate rate which was being used. How- 
ever, they continued to bill shipments 
at the cancelled rate after it had been 
withdrawn. When it was discovered that 
the rate had been cancelled they re- 
stored it and now bill us for under- 
charges. 

During the time the rate was out there 
was no through rate in effect. There 











HERE’S why THE 





JSTEELBINDER 


STRAPPING TOOL 





"TIES A TIGHTER TIE”’ 


THE OLD WAY... 
Strapping tool places a wedge 
underneath the strap. When tool 
is disengaged, wedge comes 
out, and strap is loosened. 





The STEELBINDER strapping tool places no 
wedge or lip underneath the strap. Consequently, 
the strap stays as tight as you pull it, and is not 
disturbed, and not loosened as you disengage the 
STEELBINDER tool. No neéd to overtighten 
strap to compensate for this loosening which 
must be considered in disengaging other strap- 


ping tools. 


In addition, the STEELBINDER is the only tool 
which ties with 44", 1/,", 3" and 3/," widths of 
thickness. It binds 
objects of all sizes and shapes, round, square or 
irregular with the same “tighter tie.” 
sioning, and without the aid of extra shears, the 
STEELBINDER cuts off the strap, another origi- 
nal A. J. Gerrard feature. This light, compact 
STEELBINDER “ties a tighter tie” in less time, 
with less work, at less cost. For heavy duty pallet- 
izing and car bracing requiring strap of .035” 
thickness, use the A. J. Gerrard BULKBINDER 


steel strap of up to .028" 


Strapping Tool. 


THE STEELBINDER WAY... 
No wedge underneath the strap at 
any point. When the STEELBINDER 
is disengaged, there is no loosen- 
ing, no disturbance of strap tension. 









After ten- 


A.J.GERRARD « co. 


221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


The Line That Binds, Braces and Fastens Everything You — 








were through class rates published, but 
our particular article is not classed jn 
any classification. They based their 
undercharge bills on a through commod- 
ity rate which applies on an article which 
they claimed is analogous to the article 
we ship. In fact, it is not analogous and 
we can find no article in the classifica- 
tion that is analogous. 

Could they use a commodity rate in 
effect from point of origin to an inter- 
mediate point, plus a commodity rate 
from such intermediate point to destina- 
tion, the first rate being intrastate (in 
tariff bearing I. C. C. number) and the 
second rate interstate? 

This basis would be but slightly higher 
than the original rate and the rate in 
effect at the present time. 

We will in any event file informal 
reparation claim asking reparation to 
the basis of the through rate, but we 
do not feel that we should be called upon 
to pay the higher rate, even though the 
Commission would authorize reparation. 
If the combination referred to could not 
be used, would the Commission permit 
the roads to waive the collection of any§’*"%4'p, 
undercharge until informal reparation mc 11¢ 
claim is decided? Nebr. 

Answer: The Commission has held in pemeery J 
numerous cases that a commodity rate _ 
may not be applied by analogy. Dann- ) 
Gerow Co. vs. Atlantic C. L. R. R. Co, ations 
142. £. .C. ©. Sas, January | 

In Keathly vs. Louisville & N. R. Co. yo “ioe 
155 I. C. C. 371, the Commission held 
that where, in the original classification, 
provision is specifically made for two 
commodities closely resembling each 
other in form and nature and a commod- 
ity rate is subsequently established nam- 
ing one of such articles, a commodity ™/™ary : 
rate so established can not be applied mc.F 3 
on a similar article specifically named 


operat 































Motor 
in the classification but not specifically @/anuar 
named in the commodity tariff. Me Sit 


In the instant case, if there is no cuse, 
through commodity rate applicable on ey 
the commodity shipped, the lowest com- : 
bination rate based on a commodity rate 
from point of origin to an intermediate 
point plus a commodity rate from such 
intermediate point to destination may be§ 
applied, if both factors are published in 
a tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and applicable to in- 
terstate shipments. 


If the rate from point of origin to the§),,., oy 
intermediate point is applicable only on Ba : 
intrastate traffic, even though it be pub- MC 6¢ 
lished in a tariff filed with the Inter- thes 
state Commerce Commission it can not 
be used as a factor in constructing aj 
combination rate which is to be applied 
on interstate shipments. 


While the Commission has held that 
the payment of an undercharge is 4a * 
condition precedent to an award off tions 
reparation, it is a practice of the Com-|WJanuary 
mission to, where it finds that a rate 
sought to be collected by a carrier 8H Gaca 
inapplicable or unreasonable, authorize oper: 
the waiver of the collection of the under- ery 
charge. See Washburn-Crosby Co. VS. ey C 
Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 206 I. C. C. 
G20, 210 .1...C..C, Sa. 


The Commission cannot, however, en- 
join the collection of an undercharge, if 
one exists, pending a determination of 
the applicability or reasonableness of 
the rate sought to be collected. It is - 
usual, though, for a court in which suit exié 
is brought for the collection of an under- anuary 
charge, to defer its finding pending 4% yo A: 
determination of the matter by the Com-§ port 
mission. 
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des herein shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations and 
postponements announced too late to show the chance in this docket will be noted else 
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Inec., freight 
ii ‘—Hotel Sherman— 


anuary 21—Chicago, IIl.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Brown: 

FF-119—J. E. Bernard & Co., 
forwarder application 

anuary 21—Chicago, 

Examiner Englehart 

MC-F 2987—N. Demos, control; Kenosha 
Auto Transport Corp., purchase, Ohio 
Auto Transit, Inc. 

pamuer 21—Kansas city, elite Pick- 
ck—Examiner Garafal 

mc. eee, Sub. 1—W. i. “Green & Sons, 
Clearmont, Mo., certificate to extend op- 
erations. 

MC 104421, Sub. 3—Johnson Truck Line, 
Washington, Kan., certificate to extend 
operations. 

January 21—Lincoin, Nebr.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 138: 

MC 1109, Sub. 4—O. J. Lape, Beatrice 
Nebr., certificate to extend operations. 
peneery 21—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 

ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 100011, Sub. 1—Dard’s Express, New 
York, N. Y. ., certificate to extend oper- 
ations. 

Januar 21—Odessa, Tex.—Ector County Ct. 

xaminer Naefe: 

MC. 105970—J. C. Gauvey and R. Morris, 
—— Tex., common carrier applica- 

January 21—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Parker: 

MC 43654, Sub. 6—Dixie Ohio Express Co., 
— O., certificate to extend opera- 
ons 

January 21—Scranton, Pa.—Casey Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Conlon: 

MC-F 3046—T. V. Rodgers, control; Rodgers 
Motor Lines, Inc., purchase, R. Ovens. 
January 21—Syracuse, N. Y.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 

aminer Schutrumpf: 

MC 5164, Sub. 42—F. C. Carpenter, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., certificate. 

pery, ae pea Kans.—State Comm.— 
MC 106173—Johnston & Rook Truck Co,, 
ae en. Kans., certificate. 

MC 106175— ames, Clay Center, 
Kans., oe RY 

January 22—Aberdeen, Wash.—Fed Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 80: 

MC 106144, Sub. 1—O’Connor Motor Freight, 
Long Beach, Wash.,. certificate 

January 22—Chicago, II!1.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Brown: 

FF-142, Sub. 1—Associated Shippers Car- 
loading Corp., extension, eastbound. 

es ee O.—Fed. Bldg.—ZIt. 
MC 6075 Sub. 1— Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
Freignt. "Line, Inc., Cleveland, O., certi- 
ficate to extend operations. 

peeery wre Colo.—Cosmopolitan Ho- 
e —, 


MC 106018, Sub. 1—Airline Express, Idalia, 
Colo., certificate. 

January 22—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort Shel- 
by—Jt. Bd. 9: 

MC 4405, Sub. 145—Dealer’s Transport Co., 
Chicago, Ill., certificate to extend opera- 


danuary "22—Hagerstown, Md.—Fed. Bldg.— 
. Bd. 206: 


Mo. "3114, Sub. 9—T. H. Compton, Great 
Cacapon, W. Va., certificate to extend 
operations. 

January 22— Kansas City, Mo. — Pickwick 
Hotel—Examiner Garofalo 
1, M-2600—Split pick-up and delivery 
St. Joseph to Chicago. 

anuary 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 

'  wick—Jt. Bd. 36: 

MC 71982, Sub. 6—J. C. Fleming, Kansas 
fty an., certificate to extend opera- 

Ss. 

anuary 22—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 2132, Sub.. 14—Newburgh Transfer, 
Inc., Newburgh, N. Y., certificate to 
extend operations. 

gant 4 i +r Va.—Monticello Hotel 

MC 106191—Chesapeake Transfer Co., New- 
Port News, Va., certificate. 


er | 22—Odessa, Tex.—Ector County Ct. 
—Jt. Bd. 33: 


MC 1 . Brown, McCamey, Tex., 
common carrier application. 


some & . roe Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle 


MC i358" “Sub. 11—White Bros. Transfer 
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Co., Cumberland, Ia., certificate to ex- 


tend operations. 


January a Pa.—wu. S. -Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Clifford 
* MC F-3050—O. O. Orr and G. Orr, control; 
Motor Cargo, Inc., purcnese (portion), 
W. S. Clark and R. Kriebel. 
Januar 22—Raleigh, N. C.—Sir Walter Hotel 
xaminer St itwell : 
», 2 3, 4 » © 7 65 7 


10, 15, 18, 1 ’ a 
oe’ Stakard air Line Railway 5 
tor operation, Gaston, Garnett, S. C. 
January 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Ho- 
tel—Jt. Bd.:135: 
MC 27117, Sub. 1—B. Havin, St. Clair, Mo., 
extension feed. 


January 22—Scranton, Pa.—Casey Hotel—Ex- 


aminer ion Hv. Mille 
MC 106110—H. J lier, Scranton, Pa., cer- 
tificate. 


January 23—Sioux Falls, S. D.—U. S. Ct.— 
Jt. Bd. 143: 


MC 44790, ous. 9—Maughan Co., Moorhead, 
Minn., certificate to extend operations. 


Indwiduality 


Just as you find a certain combination of 


characteristics in a person, setting him apart as 


“individual,” so too with an organization. 


The organization which is just a shade 


pleasanter, prompter—more courteous and pro- 


gressive—that gives to every task the personal 


touch, the mest attention to each precise detail 


—such an organization possesses individuality. 


Here at KEESHIN we strive for that indi- 


viduality through prompt, courteous service, 


confident that our experience and know-how 


combine to give you the ultimate in motor 


transportation. 


DEPENDABLE SERV 


KEESHIN MOTOR EXPRESS CO., INC. 
NATIONAL FREIGHT LINES, INC. 
SEABOARD FREIGHT LINES, INC. 
W. F. DROHAN, Executive Vice-President 
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Attics lls lal ans a tot 


P. & P.U. Ry. Co. 
and Peoria Gateway 


Everybody's Gateway 
Always Open 


PEORIA-GATE WAY 


Peoria and Pekin Union Ry. Co. 
Room 36, Union Station, Peoria 2, Ill. 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager 


"One of America's Railroads—All Looking 
Ahead and Going Ahead." 


Order Monday—Geet it Friday ! 





All Steel 


Famous *“‘HANDEE” 
truck, best known, 
widest used truck of its 










type in America...and 8 nese 
you can getit right now. # 14 
Stores, manufacturers, 

deliverymen by the thou- 

sands use them for bags, Wt. 
cases, cartons, kegs, 28 
etc. 600 lb. capacity. & 

Curved cross straps. § Ibs. 


Easy to handle. Fully ; 
guaranteed. Order £ 
from 


HANDEES CO. 
Dept. 220A4 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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See your classified directory for 
local branch or agent 


_ SONG DISTANCE 
_ “SPECIALISTS 
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January se oingsen D. C.—Jt. Bd. 12: 
MC 66562, Sub. —Railway Express 

Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate 
to extend. operations. 

January 23—Carisbad, N. M.—Crawford Ho- 
tel—Jt. Bd. 87: 
C 35320, Sub. 32—Dalby Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc., Lubbock, Tex., certificate to 
extend operations. 

January 23—Chicago, IIl.—Morrison Hotel— 
Examiner Brown: 

Fourth Section ~~ 21521—Pig iron from 
Keokuk, Ia., to Steelton, Minn. 

January 23—Chicago, IIl.—Hotel Sherman— 
Examiner Engelhart: 

* MC F-3020—M. L. McKeone, Sr., et al., pur- 
chase, Liberty Motor Freight Lines, Inc. 

January 23—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: 

Fourth Section Appl. 21389—Wool and mo- 
hair, Texas to eastern points. 

January 23—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 244: 

MC 90710, Sub. 6—Duttera’s Motor Service, 
a Pa., certificate to extend op- 
erations. 

snneey 23—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm. 
—Jt. Bd. 65: 


MC 66562, Sub. 678—Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certif- 
icate to extend operations. 

January 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Garofalo: 

1. & S. M-2584—Bags and groceries, Kansas 

City, Mo., to Kansas. 

January 23—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 

ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

Sub. 1—Jacobi & Gallo, Inc., Jer- 

se City, N. J., certificate to extend oper- 
ns. 


January 23—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 

ton St.—Jt. Bd. 305: 

“MC 52916, Sub. 1—Provan Petroleum Trans- 
portation Co., West Haverstraw, N. Y., 
permit to extend operations. 

Januar oo et D. C.—Jt. Bd. 112: 

MC_ 37078, Sub. — Oriole Motor Coach 
Lines, Sandy Spring, Md., certificate to 
extended operations. 


sonuaey 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 


eems: 
29346—Transit on crude rubber in central 
territory. 
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BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 


ARGENTINA 
- 


For Sailing Information 
Consult Our Offices 


Vela Lue 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., INC., AGENTS 


NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 









TRAFFIC WORLD 


January 23—Washington, D. C.—Argumen 
1. & S. M-2404—Incandescent electric. iam 
or bulbs. 
1. & S. M-2405—Airplane parts. 
- & S. M-2406—Trunks or traveling bags, 
|. & S. M-2407—Hats or on. 
1. &S. M- rpet mill thread waste, 
1. & S. M-2409—Paper articles. 
January 24—Chicago, Iil.—Hotel Morrison. 
Examiner Brown: 
29401—Armour and Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rock 
fish et al. 


January 24—Dallas, Tex.—Hotel Baker— 
aminer Weaver: 
29385—-Texas Pre-Fabricated House nj 
Tent Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
29385, Sub. 1—Southern Mill & Manufa 
turing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
29385, Sub. 2—Houston er f Cut Hous¢ 
ce. ve. A. T. &2 SS. FF. 2. ai. 
I. . 5345—Portable wooden houses 
Louisiana and Texas to south. 


January 24—Fargo, N. D.—U. S. Ct.—Exam 
iner Pettis: 

* MC-F 3024—Glendenning Motorways, Inc. 
purchase, Midnite Express, Inc. 

* MC-F 3025—Dakota Transfer & Storage Co, 
purchase, Midnite Express, Inc. 

* MC-F 3026—Midwest Motor Express, Ine, 
purchase, Midnite Express, Inc. 

January 24—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Ho 
tel—Examiner Naefe: 

MC 13250, Sub. 42—J. H. Rose Truck Line 
— Tex., certificate to extend oper 
ations. 

senuney 24—Indianapolis, Ind.—State Comm 
—Examiner Englehart: 

MC-F 2596—R. arcuccilli, et al, control 
Marion Truckin Co., Inc., purchase 
Harwood Trucking, Inc., and Jaq 
Transit Lines, Inc. 


January 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick 
wick—Examiner Garofalo: 
1. & S. M-2598—Paint, Kansas City, Mo. 
to Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


January 24—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 
MC 52579, Sub. 7—Gilbert Carrier Corp. 
New York, N. Y., certificate to extend 
operations. 


January 24—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing 
ton St.—Examiner Clifford: 
* MC F-2989—J. Garrantano and C. Garran 
tano, purchase, Reich Bros. Long Island 
Motor Freight, Inc. 


Januoey 24—San Francisco, Calif.—P. 0 
Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 
|. & S. 5378—Scrap Steel, Pacific Coast te 
Chicago, Ill. 


January 24—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Finance 14850—Appl. of C. & O. for a cer 
tificate to construct an extension of its 
Sandy Valley and Elkhorn Subdivisio 
from a point 3,000 feet west of Milpost 
28, near Jenkins, in a generally southerly 
direction to a point on Meade Fork abou 
7,500 feet above mouth of McFall Fork 
approximately 14 miles, in Letcher Coun 
ty, Ky., and Wise County, Va. 
January 24—Winner, S. D.—Tripp County 
House—Jt. Bd. 185: 
MC 105966—S. K. McCanse, Gregory, S. D. 
certificate. 


January 25—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel 
Examiner Englehart: 

MC-F 2941—E. N. Reinhardt, control; Rein 

hardt Transfer Co., purchase, Star Transitqi) 

ne. wer 

January 25—Evansville, Ind.—U. S. Ct.—Jty 

Bd. 243: 8 


MC 61265, Sub. 22—Southeastern Moto 
Truck Lines, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., cer 
tificate to extend operations. 

January 25—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Ho} 
tel—Examiner Naefe: 

MC 67350, Sub. 4—J. J. Willis, Odessa 
Tex., extension, oil field machinery, ae 
and from Southeast. { i 

January 25—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing : 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC 106044—C. Rothchild, Brooklyn, N. Y.j) 
certificate. | 

MC 29209, Sub. 3—Lester Lines, Inc., Wall 
kill, N. Y., certificate to extend oper 
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tions. . 
January 25—New Haven, Conn.—U. S. Ct.-§ 
Examiner Clifford: 
* MC F-3041—A. E. Vallerie et al., purchase 
Merrill’s Transportation, Inc. r 
January 25—San Francisco, Calif.—U. S. F 
O. and Ct. Bldg:—Examiner Linn: 
1. & S. 5378—Scrap steel, Pacific Coast 
Chicago and west. 


January 25—Sioux City, la.—Warrior Hot@ 
~ St. Bd. 146: 


MC 11395, Sub. 1—Albert F. Patton Truc 
ing Service, Rock Rapids, Ia., certifica 
to extend operations. - 


January 25—Topeka, Kan.—State Comm.—J 
Bd. 140: 


MC 5486, Sub. 6—Edmonds Truck Line, M 
i. Kan., certificate to extend oper 
ons. 





















